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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE situation in the Balkans continues to cause great 
uneasiness. We give below a précis of Count Berchtold’s 
speech to the Delegation, and since the utterance of his warn- 
ings it cannot be said that the situation has improved. That 
the Great Powers, now as always, are most sincerely anxious to 
prevent a conflagration in the Balkans we do not doubt. We 
also feel sure that they will put every possible pressure upon 
Bulgaria not to move, and if Bulgaria does not move the com- 
bination which she has made with Servia, Montenegro, and 
Greece will have no effect. Her confederates cannot move 
without her. The real difficulty is whether the Great Powers 
have sufficient leverage to hold Bulgaria in check—provided 
that her people decide to seize the opportunity, or what they 
think is the opportunity, for helping their co-religionists in 
Macedonia and for obtaining very considerable territorial 
aggrandisement. 





When we look into the matter a little more closely we see 
that all that the Powers can do collectively in the case of 
Bulgaria is to warn her that if she does take action and 
makes war on Turkey, they will not come to her help if she 
is unsuccessful, and that if she is successful she will not in 
the ultimate rearrangements be allowed to reap any benefit 
from her breach of the peace. That sounds formidable, and 
in a sense is formidable, but at the same time the Bulgarians 
may feel that if they were to defeat the Turks and free 
Macedonia, Europe could never restore Turkish rule in a 
Christian province, and that it might very well be that the 
Powers would find it impossible to make good their declara- 
tion that Bulgaria should in no case benefit. In truth, the 
only Power which can control the situation by the use of 
physical force is Austria-Hungary, which could either antici- 
pate Bulgaria by an advance into Macedonia through the 
Sanjak of Novibazar, or coerce the four States by the 
occupation of Servia and Montenegro and by naval action 
on the ASgean and Adriatic shores of Greece. 


The Bulgarians, however, realize that Austria-Hungary 
would be most loth to undertake such action just now, and 
that two at least of the Great Powers, namely, Russia and 
Italy, would view military and naval action of this kind by 
Austria-Hungary with the utmost anxiety. The end might 
well be that Austria's troops, once in Macedonia and Servia and 
Montenegro, would never leave them, The Austrians themselves 


would, we feel sure, greatly dislike a resort to armed force, 
for, though the Austrian army is very powerful, a war 
involving campaigns in Montenegro, Servia, and Macedonia 
in the winter could hardly prove anything but dangerous and 
difficult in a high degree, and also exceedingly expensive, even 
if it did not involve Austria-Hungary in very serious trouble 
with Italy and Russia. 


In what we have just said we have only touched some of the 
major complications which must arise if Bulgaria takes action. 
All friends of peace therefore must devoutly hope that the 
Bulgarian Government will not move, and must also hope that 
the Powers will be able to tread out the sparks that are now 
being scattered so freely in other parts of the Turkish Empire. 
That the Tsar of Bulgaria and his Ministers do not want a 
policy of adventure we are sure. Unfortunately, however, it 
is possible that public opinion may force them into dangerous 
courses. If the Tsar of Bulgaria had to choose between 
abdication and a forward movement we may, we think, assume 
that he would not choose abdication. Let us hope that this 
dilemma will not be presented to him, but it would be unwise 
to assume too confidently that it will not. 


Friday's news in regard to the progress of the peace negotia- 
tions between Turkey and Italy seems favourable, and we are 
told that Reshid Pasha, formerly Ottoman Ambassador in 
Vienna, and now Minister of Mines and Forests, has left 
Constantinople for Switzerland, probably with instructions to 
make certain proposals to the Italian delegates. The Times 
correspondent at Constantinople believes that this move is due 
to the desire of the Turks, if possible, to free themselves from 
their African liabilities in order the better to face the dangers 
in the Balkans. Should, unhappily, war break out between 
Turkey and Bulgaria and her confederates before peace is 
made with Italy, a most extraordinary situation would arise. 
Presumably if while A is at war with B,C DE and F also 
make war on A, B C D E and F become allies and would take 
joint action against their common foe. Yet one can hardly 
imagine anything more embarrassing for Italy than having 
such allies thrust upon her, especially if Italy’s own ally, 
Austria-Hungary, were coercing the Bulkan States, 








The Emperor of Austria delivered a speech from the Throne 
to the delegations on Tuesday, and Count Berchtold made a 
statement to the Hungarian Foreign Affairs Committee. The 
tone of both was pessimistic. The Emperor, after alluding to 
the stability and pacific intentions of the Triple Alliance, 
spoke of “the troubled situation in the Near East,” an admis- 
sion unprecedented in such speeches in this context, and is 
said to have remarked to the President of the delegations 
that “conditions were now difficult.” Count Berchtold 
reviewed the course of events which had led to his proposal 
for an interchange of ideas on the Balkan situation, which 
had been approved of by all the Powers, and observed that 
Russia in particular was, like Austria, earnestly endeavouring 
to ensure the maintenance of the peace. The interest of 
Austria, he declared, was not bound up with this or that 
Turkish party, but with the maintenance of the territorial 
integrity and with the internal consolidation of the Ottoman 
Empire, and honest efforts on the part of Turkish statesmen 
to conciliate the legitimate claims of the various peoples of 
Rumelia with the exigencies of Ottoman State organization 
would always receive Austria’s moral support. 


Count Berchtold expressed the hope that the difficulties 
which had arisen over the Turco-Italian peace negotiations 
would prove transient. Apart from the satisfaction that 
Austria-Hungary would feel at the termination of war 
between an allied and a friendly Power, that consummation 








was to be desired as likely to hasten the settlement of the 
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Turkish internal crisis. Count Berchtold summed up the 
situation in w passage the gravity of which cannot be over- 
looked :— 

“ As you will see from the foregoing account, the present situa- 

tion is by no means of a tranquillizing nature, despite the agree- 
ment of the Great Powers in their efforts to maintain peace. The 
continual play of lightning in the Balkans betrays a heightened 
electric tension of the political atmosphere without being able to 
illumine the darkness of unsolved problems. Diplomacy keeps 
watch to prevent threatened conflicts and to extinguish the dangers 
of a Balkan conflagration. Our geographical position places us 
near to the hot soil (of the Balkans), and great interests of the 
Monarchy are at stake. Only if we also are armed on land and sea 
can we contemplate the future with a quiet mind.” 
His conversations with German statesmen at Berlin and at 
Buchlau with Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg had convinced him 
of the complete identity of the views of Germany and Austria- 
Hungary, “especially as regards the conservative principles 
which guide their policy in the Near East.” 


Our Russian visitor, M. Sazonoff, the Foreign Minister 
of the Tsar, who has been spending the greater part 
of the week at Balmoral, where Sir Edward Grey has 
been in attendance, will come to London next Monday and 
on Wednesday will leave for Paris. Though there has been 
a great deal of speculation in regard to what M. Sazonoff 
has said and done while in England, nothing authentic is 
known. We may feel sure, however, that the object of the 
visit has been the development of the Anglo-Russian Agree- 
ment, and that special attention has been paid to the situation 
in Persia and in the Balkans. As we have pointed out else- 
where, the peace of the world in the last resort rests on the 
Anglo-Russian Agreement, and it is therefore a matter of no 
small congratulation to believe, as there is good ground for 
believing, that M. Sazonoff and Sir Edward Grey have 
approached the subject in the best possible spirit. Each 
Minister realizes the necessity for frankness, forbearance and 
good faith, and we do not doubt that the visit of the Russian 
Foreign Minister will have greatly strengthened the cause of 
peace. While Russia, Britain, and France hold together, the 
peace of the world in the great sense will remain intact, 
even if the worst should happen in the Balkans. 


Baron Marschall von Bieberstein, the German Ambassador 
in London, died after a very short illness at Badenweiler on 
Tuesday morning. A South German by birth, trained for the 
law, he held various high offices, including those of Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs and Ambassador at Constantinople—a 
post which he held for nearly fifteen years. Under the 
Hamidian régime he won for Germany an influence comparable 
to that enjoyed by England under Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 
and Sir William White. His best act was the overthrow of 
the infamous Fehim Pasha. His remarkable diplomatic 
skill and adaptability were shown by his regaining under 
the Young Turk régime nearly all the influence he had 
lost by the downfall of Abdul Hamid. At The Hague, as 
at Constantinople, he showed himself the most commanding 
representative of German Realpolitik since Bismarck, and 
at the same time an unrivalled manipulator of Press 
influences. This fact must discount to some extent his 
popularity with journalists; none the less, when he was trans- 
ferred to London it was felt that Germany had paid us a 
signal compliment in sending her strongest man as well as 
her most sagacious diplomatist. It is a matter for inter- 
national regret that he should have died at the outset of a 
task which he described as the proudest that could be given 
to any statesman—“ that of re-establishing harmony between 
two nations that had so many ties in common.” 


As a suitable preparation for the Presidential election in 
the United States Mr. W. R. Hearst has been publishing corre- 
spondence between the Standard Oil Trust and Republican 
members of Congress. His object is to damage Mr. Roosevelt, 
but so far there is nothing whatever in the letters embarrassing 
to Mr. Roosevelt. One letter is from Mr. Sibley, a Republican 
Congressman, and apparently secret agent of the Standard 
Oil Trust, to Mr. Archbold, the political head of the Trust, 
describing an interview with Mr. Roosevelt. Mr. Sibley had 
been given some hints as to the best way of flattering Mr. 
Roosevelt, who was then President. He says: “The book 
business fetched down game at the first shot. You had 


better read at least the titles of these volumes before you 
In another letter Mr. Sibley describes how a 


come over.” 








Republican Senator is in want of money, and suggests that it 
might be worth while for the Trust to advance him some : “Do 
you want to make the investment? He is one who will do 
anything in the world that is right for his friends.” A lettey 
from “ Boss” Penrose acknowledges £5,000 from the Trust. 
It was said recently that this sum was used for Mr. Roosevelt's 
Presidential campaign. This is now proved to be untrue. The 
fact is that Mr. Roosevelt is trying to destroy the Republican 
machine precisely because it is what these letters show it 
to be. 


On Wednesday the British Minister in Peking, Sir Johy 
Jordan, presented to Yuan Shih-kai a statement of Chinese 
floating liabilities, which amount to nearly £10,000,000. Ip 
other words, the loan of £10,000,000 which is being arranged 
for by Messrs. B. Crisp and Co., in the face of the strong 
opposition of the Six-Power group, will be almost entirely 
consumed in meeting debts during the next nine months— 
if, of course, a real attempt is made to mect liabilities. The 
chief of these debts is the Boxer indemnity, of which 
£5,500,000 will be due before next June. Perhaps China 
will consider it advisable to re-open with the Six-Powey 
group the negotiations which were brought to an end 
by the arrangement for the unofficial loan in London. 
It is to be noted that the Six-Power group have already 
advanced £1,750,000 in various sums, and that the revenue 
from the salt gabelle is not sufficient to pay the interest on 
these advances as well as all the other service charges. Yet 
the salt gabelle is pledged to the promoters of the £10,000,000 
London loan. 





On Thursday and Friday the issue of the Chinese Five per 
Cent. Loan for £5,000,000—or part of the £10,000,000 Crisp 
loan—caused no small excitement in the City. 'The question 
whether sufficient investors will come forward is being decided 
while we write, but the result will not be known till to-day. 
A statement made by Mr Crisp on Thursday to Reuier’s 
representative recounts his negotiations with the Foreign 
Office. Considering the pledges made to the other Powers it 
does not seem to us at all fair to blame the Foreign Office for 
their action. They were bound in honour to throw every 
obstacle they could in Mr. Crisp’s way. At the same time he 
had a perfect right to take his own line and run the financial 
risks, provided that the Foreign Office were not prepared, as 
apparently they were not, to tell him that “for reasons of 
State” he ought to abstain from the negotiations. 


Apparently the Foreign Office rely upon trumping Mr. 
Crisp’s card by insisting, as described above, that the Chinese 
Government, when the loan is raised, shall pay the money out 
at once in discharging the Boxer indemnity and other liabili- 
ties. But however much the Foreign Office might insist on 
this, one would think that the Chinese might evade the demand 
by rapidly paying the money away to somebody else, and then 
quoting whatever is the Chinese equivalent of the proverb, 
“ You cannot take the breeks*off a Highlander.” We cannot 
see that the Peking Government would necessarily be injured. 
After all, China would have gained something by getting 
rid of any of her liabilities; the process would certainly 
improve her general credit, and might encourage Mr. Crisp’s 
supporters to come forward with another loan. Nothing gives 
more confidence to lenders than to see a borrower paying off 
old debts. The subject, however, is very complicated and 
obscure, and a good deal more light is necessary before any 
definite opinion can be given in regard to the transaction as a 
whole. 





The Times of Friday publishes an important message from 
President Taft in regard to the Panama Canal controversy, 
in which the President declares that it seems to him “a very 
unfair argument to charge a man with being in favour of dis- 
honouring the treaty obligations of his Government when he 
asserts that his Government had never entered into such 
treaty obligations. It is not competent to charge dishonour 
before it has been established that we have violated the 
Treaty.” With this abstract view we entirely agree, but we 
cannot admit that the Times or any other responsible news- 
paper in this country has charged the President with con- 
sciously acting in a dishonourable manner. All turns upon 
the interpretation of the Treaty. According to the British 
interpretation of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, that instrument 
pledges the American Government in law and in henour not 
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to do what the new Act of Congress does. Mr. Taft and 
Congress declare that, according to their interpretation, the 
said treaty allows them to do legally and honourably what 
they have done. 


Circumstances of this kind often arise in private transac- 
tions. Two men quite honourably take views as to the 
interpretation of some agreement made between them which 
are diametrically opposed. In that case, if they are wise and 
sensible people, they do not call each other names, but, obey- 
ing the rule that no man can be judge in his own cause, 
they take the matter before a court of law or agree that 
the contract shall be interpreted by a third party, i.e, by an 
arbitrator. Surely the kindred nations of Britain and America 
should follow this procedure, especially when they have already 
agreed so to do and when there is an international court—the 
Hague Tribunal—provided to play the part of arbitrator. We 
have never believed arbitration to be a universal panacea, but 
if there is a matter in which it is applicable, surely it is in the 
interpretation of a written document. In view of these 
circumstances we cannot believe that the American Govern- 
ment will refuse to allow the true interpretation of the Treaty 
to be decided by the Hague Tribunal—unless, of course, the 
parties can agree to settle the matter out of court, which we 
fully admit might between friends and relations be a better 
course even than arbitration. 


The extraordinary series of Unionist meetings in Ulster 
which began last week have been continued during the week. 
At all the largest meetings the chief speakers have been Sir 
Edward Carson and Mr. F. E. Smith, and the enthusiasm has 
been notable even for Ulster. The principal resolution was 
always the same: “ We will not have Home Rule.” On 
Friday week the chief meeting was at Londonderry, where Sir 
Edward Carson said that every man who did not keep the 
Covenant would be as great a traitor as the infamous Lundy, 
who proposed that the town should be surrendered to James II. 
Last Saturday the chief meeting was at Coleraine. On Monday 
the Ulster Unionist Council met at Belfast and approved the 
wording of the Covenant. The resolution which leads up to 
the Covenant—summarized in the Spectator last week—is in 
old-fashioned phraseology. We quote the latter part of this 
resolution :—~ 

“Wo enter into the Solemn Covenant appended hereto, and, 
knowing the greatness of the issues depending on the faithfulness, 
we promise each to the others that, to the uttermost of the strength 
and means given us, and not regarding any selfish or private 
interest, our substance or our lives, we will make good the said 
Solemn Covenant; and we now bind ourselves in the steadfast 
determination that, whatever may befall, no such domination shall 
be thrust upon us, and in the hope that by the blessing of God 
our Union with Great Britain, upon which are fixed our affections 
and trust, may yet be maintained, and that for ourselves and for 
our children for this Province and for the whole of Ireland peace, 
prosperity, and civil and religious liberty may be secured under 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom and of the King whose 
faithful subjects we are and will continue all our days,” 


The Covenant itself, it will be remembered, pledges the 
signatories, as was done in the Scottish Covenant, to stand by 
one another. The signatories will take all possible means to 
prevent the passing of Home Rule, and will refuse to recognize 
it if itis passed. A complete organization has been created 
for the distribution and signing of the Covenant, Each 
person who signs will receive a specially printed copy to keep 
as an heirloom. The meeting at Portadown on Wednesday 
was unlike all the others in the character of the procession. 
Everything was managed in military fashion. The demon- 
strators carried dummy muskets, there was dumnuy artillery, 
and Sir Edward Carson received military salutes, This kind 
of thing, while it appeals to a strong native liking for things 
extravagant or histrionic, of course gives the supporters of 
Home Rule plenty of easy openings for satire. But we would 
siy on this subject that the Government will make the 
greatest mistake of their life if they think that, because they 
are able to laugh at some external childish forms in the 
Ulster demonstrations, the determination of North-East 
Ulster not to come under a Dublin Parliament may be 
ignored. It is a deep and honest and brave determination, 
and if the Government act as though it did not exist they are 
preparing to write a disastrous page in the history of the 
Empire. 


Mrs. Leigh, who was sentenced to five years’ penal 





servitude in August for the outrage at the Theatre Royal, 
Dublin, on the occasion of Mr. Asquith’s visit, was released 
yesterday week by order of the Lord Lieutenant. It appears 
that soon after ber removal to Mountjoy Prison Mrs. Leigh 
refused to take her food, and continued her “ hunger strike ” 
for forty-four days. Forcible feeding was resorted to, and 
her health has suffered to such an extent that two well-known 
Dublin surgeons were called in and recommended her imme- 
diate release and removal to one of the city hospitals. Miss 
Evans, who was convicted at the same time and took part 
in the “hunger strike,” has not been released. On the 
assumption that the order of the Lord Lieutenant amounts 
to a total discharge, the success of the “hunger strike” 
method is claimed as a victory by the Suffragists. This, we 
believe, is a mistaken and short-sighted view. If, as is quite 
possible, the example of the militant Suffragists is followed 
by ordinary criminals it will become necessary to alter the 
law. In any case such tactics are, in the long run, bound to 
break down the barriers of sentiment which have sheltered 
women in the past, and on which, in spite of their claims for 
equal treatment, militant Suffragists have hitherto relied. 


As an extreme evidence of this change of feeling we may 
point to what took place in Wales last Saturday at the opening 
of the village institute presented by Mr. Lloyd George to 
Llanystumdwy. After the ceremony Mr. Lloyd George 
addressed an open-air meeting attended by four or five 
thousand people. An appeal had been issued some days earlier 
by the local branch of the Union of Women's Suffrage Societies 
to the Women’s Social and Political Union to abstain from 
provocative action, but it was disregarded, and several women 
interrupted the speech. They were removed by policemen, 
who appear to have done their best to protect them, and 
Mr. Lloyd George himself repeatedly appealed to the 
crowd not to do them any harm whatever happened. 
Unhappily the temper of the meeting was thoroughly roused, 
and the process of removal was attended by great and 
cowardly brutality on the part of the bystanders. 


The more strongly we are opposed to the grant of the 
franchise, the more strongly do we deprecate these frantic 
women being treated as they would necessarily be treated 
were they men. They must not be allowed to starve them- 
selves to death, and no one must be allowed to maltreat them, 
however great the provocation. A crowd has no more excuse 
for striking a woman than has an individual. The persons 
of the Suffragists must be respected even when they are most 
ill-behaved. We hold the hands of evilly disposed children, 
but we do not strike them. In short, physical force may 
be used freely in their case for restraint but never for 
punishment. 


Lord Haldane, who was presented with the freedom of 
Dunbar on Tuesday, declared that of the various links 
that bound us to our fellows beyond the seas the supreme 
judicial tribunal of the Empire, the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, had not received nearly the atten- 
tion it deserved. He hoped to develop still further the 
importance and meaning of this supreme tribunal; he 
had a Bill before Parliament for that purpose, and hoped 
that the House of Commons would show great interest in 
it. We welcome with peculiar satisfaction Lord Haldane’s 
testimony to the value of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council as an instrument of Imperial unity. In an article which 
appeared in these columns as far back as July 24th, 1886—a 
period when the Empire was not as much in people’s minds as 
it is now—we dwelt on its vast and many-sided jurisdiction 
and its capabilities of fruitful expansion. “If Englishmen 
care to reflect on this new and silent development of their 
Constitution, they will not only notice that no great and 
healthy administrative or judicial body ever stops growing, 
but they will be able to consider whether it is not possible 
that the Senatorial body, which every one wants to get for 
the purpose of drawing the Colonies closer to the Mother- 
country, but nobody knows where to find without uprooting 
or revolutionizing ‘the capital institutions of the country,’ 
may not, after all, exist among the Lords of the Council.” 








Bank Rate,4per cent.,changed from 3 percent. August 29th. 
Consols (24) were on Friday74}—Friday week 74,',. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE ULSTER COVENANT. 


. or signing of the Ulster Covenant, which takes place 
to-day, is a great fact. For ourselves, though we 
may be critical about points of detail, we hold that the 

ple of North-East Ulster are morally and politically 
justified in the action they are taking and mean to take. 
But even if we thought their action could not be justified, 
and if we condemned it instead of sympathizing with it, 
the fact of the Covenant would remain important in the 
highest degree—impossible to ignore, to laugh down, or 
to explain away. All rulers, whether they be kings who 
imagine that they rule by Divine right, or Parliaments 
and their delegates, who claim to represent the people, 
must find sooner or later that there are limits to their 
powers. There are some things which they cannot do, 
or at any rate which, if they sist on doing, will have 
consequences which must render the task of government 
so embarrassing and so difficult that if they are well 
advised they will stay their hands. The abstract or legal, 
or even the moral right to do certain things does not 
necessarily make it wise to do them. No doubt a 
supreme government cannot always be held in check by 
the thought that it will meet with resistance from a 
section of the community. In many cases the express 
has to go forward, taking its chance that the crowd stand- 
ing in front of it will clear out in time. There are other 
eases, however, where the resistance offered to its passage 
may very possibly throw the express off the rails, and 
so may make it foolish or worse to “drive ahead.” The 
resistance which North-East Ulster is setting up to the 
Home Rule Bill is a case in point. We are convinced that 
the Liberals will find it impossible, without another and 
direct appeal to the electorate, to scare the Ulstermen off 
the line. If they try to rush the train through on the 
assumption that the Ulster Protestants will jump clear at 
the last moment, a disaster of an appalling kind must 
occur. No abuse of Sir Edward Carson and the other 
leaders, no railing at the Unionists for not keeping the 
men of North-East Ulster in order, no abstract arguments 
designed to show that what is virtue in Ireland as a whole 
is a crime in North-East Ulster, will alter the fact that 
if the present Home Rule Bill is passed into law the 
people of the North will not obey it—will not, that is, 
recognize the institutions set up by it. 

We have stated the fact. We now desire to ask the 
Liberal Party, “‘ What do you mean to do about it?” By 
the Liberal Party we do not, of course, mean the hacks 
who, in effect if not in so many words, would declare that 
they will do what the Government and the Party whips 
tell them, but moderate Liberals who sincerely believe in 
Liberal principles and Home Rule principles, but at the 
same time do not want to provoke anything approaching 
civil war. In all probability the first thing which a 
moderate Liberal, prepared to face the facts and not 
merely to ignore them, would say would be: “Tell me 
first what you mean to do about it. You moderate 
Unionists in effect assert that we are not to carry out the 
policy in which we believe because the people of North- 
East Ulster forbid it. That, we admit, is a dis- 
quieting and disagreeable fact ; but do not forget that 
the local majority in the rest of Ireland, and so in 
two-thirds of the country, say in effect that they forbid us 
or any other Government to continue to govern Ireland 
from London. Therefore,” continues the moderate Liberal 
of our thought, “ the Unionist position is as bad as that of 
the Liberals. The country is as it were between two fires, 
and the real problem is whether to give satisfaction to 
intransigent Nationalists or to intransigent Ulstermen.” 

The dialectical dilemma is ingenious, but it will not 
frighten or put out of court any straight-thinking 
Unionist. In a case of this kind the Unionist policy 
must prevail, putting aside all thought of the merits, not 
because it is the best, or makes most for good government 
or national efficiency, but because it holds the field. When 
there is a conflict of opinion and a conflict of will such as is 
presented when the Nationalists forbid the dropping of the 
Home Rule Bill and the Ulstermen forbid its being carried 
into law, surely the wise course—nay, the only reasonable 
course—is to maintain the status quo. It is idle to say that 

















this is unfair to one side, because such so-called unfairness 
must always exist in human affairs. Deati possidentes ig 
a fact which cannot be got over by a charge of injustice, 
The policy which is in existence has a natural advantage 
which cannot be taken away from it. Therefore the wise 
ruler without any prejudice in favour of the Union or 
against Home Rule must, we contend, in the present 
circumstances say that the Union must continue, because 
its abrogation, at any rate in the way proposed in the Home 
Rule Bill, would lead to disaster. When to move a coach 
meaus that it will go over the precipice, the prudent driver 
stops still, no matter how much the coach may be exposed 
in the place in which it is to the assaults of wind and 
weather. To argue thus in favour of the status quo is, of 
course, only another way of saying what we have said so 
often in these columns. The Union was not a piece of 
political wickedness on the part of Pitt and his supporters, 
but an inevitable act, the logical result of trying, without 
success, every other form of regulating the relations between 
the two islands. The Union, considered in the abstract, 
may be open to every sort of objection, but when it is 
compared with other systems it will be found to have, at 
any rate, one supreme if negative merit: it is the form 
of government which divides Ireland least—which least 
invites the heterogeneous population of that country to blow 
out each other’s brains or to cut each other’s throats. 


The moderate Liberal of our thought would probably not 
be satisfied with our argument. He would go on to say 
that some way out of the impasse must be found, and that 
he cannot consent to a mere non possumus and the main- 
tenance of the status quo. We do not agree ; but let us try 
to put ourselves in the position of the moderate Liberal, 
and think what he would propose if he were left to himself 
and were not governed by the need of having to get a 
Parliamentary majority to keep his party in office. Surely 
in the circumstances the natural thing would be for him to 
say : “ Let us carry out our governing principle, that the will 
of the local majority is to prevail. Let us, that is, allow 
those counties of Ireland in which there is a local majority 
in favour of Home Rule to come together and enjoy 
a local Parliament and a local Executive in Dublin, 
but also let us allow those counties in which the local 
majority tell us in such vehement terms that they will die 
rather than be turned out of their present place in the 
United Kingdom and be placed under a Parliament in 
Dublin, to have their way and remain under the Parliament 
at Westminster. That may not be a very symmetrical 
arrangement, but at any rate it would prevent bloodshed, 
and would not force upon any community a Parliament and 
a system of government to which the majority passionately 
object.” For ourselves we see, of course, plenty of 
vital objections to Home Rule even when limited to the 
South, and must oppose it strenuously as thoroughly 
injurious; but we are not now talking about what we 
as Unionists desire, but are trying to put ourselves in the 
position of the moderate Liberal. He, at any rate, will 
find no objection to the proposal, as he is in love witli 
Federalism and subordinate Parliaments. The more the 
merrier in the matter of Parliaments appears to be his 
maxim. He is not even likely to make the objection that 
it is wrong to break up an ancient geographical unit like 
Ireland, for has not one of his leaders, unreproved by the 
Prime Minister or by any of his colleagues in the Cabinet, 
specifically and in detail proposed to break up England into 
em or twelve Federal units? Why, then, we must ask, 
does not the moderate Liberal who believes in the abstract 
advantage of breaking up the United Kingdom and of 
giving the Nationalists self-government, but also does not 
desire to coerce the local majority in Ulster and force upon 
them a system of Dublin rule, which he has to admit they 
dislike as much as the Nationalists dislike London rule, 
propose to leave the counties of North-East Ulster out of 
the Bill, and so get a settlement which, if it does 
not satisfy anybody entirely, at any rate sacrifices nobody 
completely? The answer, of course, is that, though this 
would be the natural and reasonable thing for the moderate 
Liberal to propose, he dare not propose it, because if he did 
the Irish Nationalists would refuse any longer to support 
the Liberal Government, and Mr. Asquith and his col- 
leagues would be turned out of office. We therefore reach 
this strange conclusion, that we are running the risk of a 
great political disaster, not in order to do justice to the 
Nationalists or to improve the Government of the United 
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Kingdom, but to keep the present Liberal Government in 
power. ‘The United Kingdom is to be broken up or decen- 
tralized, not in the best and safest way, but in the worst 
and most dangerous way in order to keep the present 
Ministry in office! 

The excuse sometimes offered for a paradox so damaging 
js that a Bill with the North-East counties of Ulster left 
out would not satisfy the Ulster people, and that therefore 
it must not be considered. That is surely not sincere 
when coming from a Liberal. No doubt it would not 
satisfy the Ulster people any more than it would satisfy 
Unionists like ourselves, and no doubt both we and they 
would oppose it, but at any rate it would avoid civil war. 
Remember that the people of the North have said that 
they do not want and will not have a separate Parliament 
for Ulster, and here, surely, they have a right to decide. 
They have, however, never said that if they are left out of 
the Bill, and if the political status of their citizens remains as 
it is now, they will still rise in insurrection. They would, of 
course, do nothing of the kind. They would grumble but 
they would not revolt. Admitting this, the next argu- 
ment is that the Bill would not be accepted by the rest of 
Ireland. Very likely ; but surely that is not an argument 
for having instead a worse Bill or a civil-war-provoking 
Bill, but for having no Bill at all. If the only just, 
reasonable, and safe Bill from the Liberal standpoint is 
one which is not acceptable to the Nationalists, then 
surely the proper thing is to say that the Irish question 
is not capable of solution along Home Rule lines, and 
that_the Union, even if imperfect, must be maintained as 
the best system of governing Ireland. 

We must remember that if this conclusion is reached it is 
not after all such a very terrible one. Ifthe present Home 
Rule Bill fails, there will not be very many tears of regret 
shed in the Southof Ireland, though there will be plenty shed 
from a passionate sense of relief in the North. All that 
will happen is that Ireland will continue in that path of 
economic improvement which, Heaven be thanked! she has 
already entered upon. If the present Government were to 
propose to spend the extra two millions a year with which 
they are now proposing to endow an Irish Government, on 
hastening on land purchase, they would, we venture to say, 
do far more to content the rural population than they will 
ever achieve by the present Home Rule Bill. As for any 
defects in Irish administration, there is not the slightest 
reason why the Liberal Government should not, if they 
like, revolutionize that administration by eradicating its 
defects and making it less wasteful and more efficient. In 
any case we would in all sincerity ask the moderate Liberals 
to face the facts as regards Ulster,and to draw the necessary 
conclusions. We do not for one moment believe that they are 
so mad as to say that if they must have some system of 
Irish Home Rule they would rather have it plusa civil war 
in Ulster than a Home Rule system which only applied 
to two-thirds of ireland. If the Nationalists reply to this 
that they will have no Home Rule at all if they are not to 
be allowed their full pound of Ulster and Protestant flesh, 
moderate Liberals can, it appears to us, only say that in that 
case, if the Nationalists really prefer no bread to three- 
quarters of a loaf, then the Union must contine to hold 
the field. 

But we shall be asked, How is the Liberal Ministry 
to retain office? We confess that if we were Liberals 
we should not be deeply moved by this argument, nor, 
we believe, will the normal Liberal be moved if he can 
free himself for a moment from the cant of party. And 
even from the party point of view he would not lose. 
Nothing, we imagine, would do the Liberals more good 
than to have a rest, especially if they were turned out by 
the Nationalists. That would be a far safer fall than 
the one which they are likely to get if the present Home 
Rule Bill is passed without an appeal to the country. 
That means at best a week’s street fighting in Belfast, 
with a butcher’s bill of three or four thousand. That is 
what the Liberals have got to face. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. . 

yes end of the holidays is an opportune moment for 
reviewing the European situation. The first and 
most obvious fact, at any rate as far as this country is 
concerned, is the quiescence, or temporary quiescence, of 
Germany. ‘The Agadir mood has, for the moment, passed 
away, and there seems to be a general agreement that 








nothing could be more peaceful or less aggressive than the 
present attitude of the Berlin Government. Germany no 
doubt presses on with her “big Navy” policy as per- 
sistently and as rapidly as ever, but she is not causing 
trouble of any kind in the diplomatic world or asserting 
her “ right to a place in the sun,” which is the storm signal 
always hoisted by her. What is the reason for this most 
happy change of tone? We have no doubt whatever as 
to the answer. Germany has come to realize very fully 
during the last few months that France, Russia, and 
Britain are holding firmly together, and mean to hold 
together, and that, for the time at any rate, the efforts to 
make bad blood between the Powers of the Triple Entente 
have proved a complete failure. The Potsdam agreement 
turned out useless as a lever for creating dissension, and the 
attempts to encourage Radical protests against the wicked- 
ness of maintaining peace through a Russian agreement 
have signally failed. In fact, the world at large is 
realizing, what wise men here have realized for many 
years, t.¢., that as long as France, Russia, and Britain 
are loyal to each other there will be no great war, 
and that German threats that the agreement of the three 
Powers will be treated as an attempt to hem in Germany, 
and may be so bitterly resented as to lead to war, are all 
bluff. Germany will only stir if the three Powers fall 
into disagreement. Then no doubt she will strike, and 
strike with all her strength. Probably proof of the stead- 
fastness of the agreement of the three Powers would have 
been enough of itself to restrain German ambitions and 
aspirations. If, however, we add to this the embarrass- 
ments caused to the Triple Alliance by the Italian war on 
the one hand and by the serious Balkan preoccupations 
of Austria-Hungary on the other, we reach a situation 
which makes not only for peace, but makes desistence from 
any threat of war imperative upon Germany. The sabre- 
clanking solo is out of the bill. If Germany were to 
take any provocative action just now she would run the 
risk of fighting at an enormous disadvantage. Italy 
would in all probability be obliged to decline to support 
her altogether, and Austria-Hungary would be compelled 
to tell ber that if she were summoned to repay the services 
of the “friend in shining armour,” she would be obliged 
to do it with one hand tied behind her back. 

The lesson to be derived from the considerations we 
have just stated is one which we trust will not be missed 
in this country or in the rest of Europe. As we have said, 
the peace of the world depends upon the maintenance 
of our understanding with Russia. That is the long 
and the short of it all, and that is the answer to those 
well-meaning but unbalanced persons who are pre- 
pared to quarrel with Russia over Persia. Those who 
would run the risk of estranging Russia in order 
to try what we believe is the hopeless experiment of 
creating a system of self-government in Persia, and so 
securing the independence of that country, are bereft of 
any sense of proportion. Things being as they are in 
Persia, we most sincerely trust that Sir Edward Grey and 
M. Sazonoff, the Russian Foreign Minister, who is 
now the guest of this country, will be able to come toa 
clear understanding, and that we shall not attempt to 
deal grudgingly with Russia, but admit that the Anglo- 
Russian agreement in regard to Persia must not only be 
carried out in the spirit as well as in the letter, but must 
be extended to meet future developments. People here 
sometimes talk as if Russia were a kind of intruder into 
Persian affairs, and had no right to have a Persian policy 
of her own. Asa matter of fact, Russia has had relations 
with Persia ever since the time of Peter the Great—that 
is, long before the East India Company ever sent a repre- 
sentative to Teheran. Nodoubt it behoves Russia, just as 
much as it behoves us, to act reasonably and loyally in 
regard to Persia, but we most strongly deprecate the 
hectoring tone which a portion of our Radical press adopts 
in regard to Russia and the Persian question, merely 
because they happen to dislike the Government of the 
Tsar and find a kind of political luxury in patronizing 
the so-called patriots of Teheran. We are exceedingly 
sorry that the people of Persia should not have shown 
themselves more capable of maintaining their independence, 
but it is inconceivable that the peace of the world is to be 
imperilled in order to try an experiment that has never vet 
been successful, namely, that of endowing an Oriental 
country with representative and democratic institutions 
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Sir Edward Grey may be well trusted to do the best he 
can for the people of Persia, and he is far more likely to 
be successful if their friends here refrain from violent 
and ill-mannered attacks upon the Russians. 

It is difficult to know what to say about the prospects 
of peace between Italy and Turkey. Speaking generally, 
we cannot help thinking that those who prophesy the con- 
clusion of peace in a very few weeks are right. No 
doubt the Turkish Government will prefer to get the 
elections over before they agree to the Italian terms, but 
directly those elections are over, which will be early in 
November, we may expect to see an agreement reached. 
The ground, at any rate, has already been explored and 
prepared by the unofficial negotiations that have been taking 
place in Switzerland. The fact, too, that the Italians have 
during the last week won a hardly contested fight in 
Cyrenaica is all to the good. When the peace with Italy 
does come, it is much to be hoped that the opportunity 
will be taken to obtain a general understanding upon a ques- 
tion the settlement of which is long overdue. For the last 
ten or fifteen years we have supported in these columns the 
claim of the Russians to pass their Black Sea warships 
through the Bosporus and the Dardanelles into the 
Mediterranean. In the past we advocated it as a piece 
of justice to Russia, for it has always appeared to us most 
unfair that her Southern Fleet should be cut off from 
access to other waters as effectually as if it were in the 
Caspian. Now, however, to these general considera- 
tions of justice are added British interests. The rise 
of the power of the Triple Alliance in the Mediterranean 
makes it advisable to add another naval element to those 
already existing there, and we should, therefore, be very glad 
to see a Russian battle fleet inthe Mgean. It would help to 
maintain the general balance of power. That the Austrians, 
and therefore the Germans, aaa greatly dislike the advent 
of the Russian ships is possible; but after all, and in 
spite of the fact that we have no desire to show our- 
selves hostile to Austria, we are bound to say that this is 
her affair and not ours. Considering how Austria-Hungary 
has yielded to the orders of Germany to squeeze us, if 
possible, out of the Mediterranean, we are really not 
ealled upon to consider Austria-Hungary’s feelings in 
this respect. Happily Italy is not likely to object to the 
opening of the Dardanelles, for her relations with Russia 
are of the best. Might it not be possible, then, as part of 
the peace settlement, that one of the islands now occupied 
by Italy should, with the consent of Turkey, be handed 
over to Russia as a naval base for her Mediterranean 
squadron? If Russia were to possess an island in the 
AMigean the need for allowing her ships to come down 
from the Black Sea would be obvious to all. And here 
we may say that we trust our Foreign Office will not 
attempt to assert that if Russian ships are allowed 
free access to and egress from the Black Sea, Turkey 
ought to accord the same privilege to the warships of 
other nations. If Russia were to propose such 
an arrangement we should have no objection. If, on 
the other hand, as seems probable, Russia asks for a 
peculiar and exclusive privilege, we hold that it would be 
a piece of pedantic folly to oppose her. And for this 
very good reason. Unless we are acting in strict alliance 
with Turkey, we shall never, we trust, be so foolish as 
to use the Dardanelles and Bosporus and send war- 
ships into the Black Sea. We cannot imagine any 
situation more disastrous, from the naval point of 
view, than that of a British Admiral who has got 
his ships into the Black Sea, and then finds the Straits 
closed behind him by floating mines. He would be like a 
man in an underground passage who has wormed himself 
into a rock chamber, but when he has got in finds that 
he is unable to get out. 

In our survey of the situation we have kept the worst 
till the last. As is shown by the speech of the Austrian 
Chancellor to the delegations from Austria and Hungary, 
the situation in the Balkans is viewed in Vienna as one of 
extreme peril. Wedo not wonder. It has lately become 
plain that an agreement has been reached between 
Bulgaria and Servia, Montenegro and Greece, which, 
if acted upon, would mean the partition of Turkey, 
and there seems every reason to suppose that it will be 
acted upon if Turkey is not able to put an end first to the 
Albanian insurrection, and next to the chronic disturbances 
which are now laying waste Macedonia. But if the four 








Balkan Powers were to move, and were actually to bein hos. 
tilities with Turkey, which is far from impossible,the Balkan 
danger would have arisen in the worst possible form. No 
doubt the Powers will do their utmost to prevent such an 
attack upon Turkey and to forbid any recourse to hostilities 
Suppose, however, the States named defy the coalition of 
Europe, how are they to be coerced? The only Power 
which could stop them would be Austria, but Austria could 
only do this by herself occupying the coveted provinces of 
Macedonia and Albania. Action of this kind by Austria. 
Hungary, however, would create a situation which we can 
hardly expect that her Russian and Italian colleagues among 
the Great Powers would view with any favour. Italy may 
be at war with Turkey, but the last thing she wants to 
see is Austria-Hungary occupying the Turkish shores of 
the Adriatic on the one side and Salonika on the other. 
Russia, again, would hardly care to see Austria-Hungary 
at Salonika or attacking Servia, Montenegro, and Bulgaria, 
in order that the Roman rather than the Eastern form of 
Christianity should be dominant among the South Slavs. 
The problem, indeed, is one of such extreme difficulty that 
we may be sure every possible effort will be made by 
the Powers to prevent Bulgaria and her satellites moving. 
Wise men can only pray that they will succeed. Happily, 
there does not seem to be any statesman in any of the 
Balkan States who is likely to play an ambitious or 
headstrong game. Certainly King Ferdinand of Bulgaria 
is not likely to do so. On the other hand, however, it 
is conceivable that this astute politician may come to 
think that the retention of his throne depends upon 
his satisfying the racial, religious, and political ambitions 
of his people. No doubt Turkey’s external difficulties are 
many and great, but when we turn tothe internal situation 
it is only to find a worse state of affairs. The Committee 
has been half-killed, and there seems no one of any real 
strength of character to take the lead. The best that can 
be hoped for is probably a coalition between the Independent 
Liberals and the moderate section of the Committee men. 
But even if such a coalition could be arranged, which is, 
we fear, unlikely, would the leaders be able to control the 
army ? 





LORD ROBERTS ON HOME DEFENCE. 


A’ Norwich on Monday Lord Roberts, the first of living 

British soldiers, whom the country is about to con- 
gratulate on his eightieth birthday, spoke with an earnestuess 
exceptional even for him of the need of compulsory military 
training for the youth of the British Isles. His introduc- 
tion to his subject was, as it always must be, a consideration 
of the place of the Navy in relation to the Army. LHe 
deprecated the general sense of security from the possibility 
of invasion, but admitted that it was not an unnatural 
feeling. 

“That such a strong feeling of security and immunity from 
danger should so generally exist is, perhaps, not surprising. You 
have, no doubt, been led to believe from your earliest days that an 
invasion of these shores is an impossibility. You have been allowed 
to think that the defence of your country is something with which 
you have nothing to do, as it is looked after by those in authority 
who are more competent to judge of its safety than you are; that 
it is no concern of yours whether the Army is or is not fitted to do 
all that is required to keep the Empire intact, and that, so long 
as we have a powerful Navy, you can sleep comfortably in your 
beds, and need not trouble yourselves about the safety of your 
homes.” 

It is natural, indeed, for people to give themselves the 
benefit of any doubt they may have as to whether their 
services are really required, when they can refer to the 
soothing assurances of men like Lord Fisher, and even of 
Mr. Balfour, who is generally admirably sound on military 
and naval questions. Even ifthe Navy were able to prevent 
any and every sort of landing on our shores, it might be 
that our ships would be fatally hampered by having to 
watch in full strength the British coasts when it was 
their proper duty to search out the enemy and destroy 
him further away. A well-trained and adequately large 
Army of Home Defence would relieve the Navy of this 
distracting if not paralyzing anxiety. But we go further 
than to say that a Home Defence Army should merely set 
free the Navy. We say that no man knows for certain 
that an invasion is an impossibility, and that no states- 
man has a right to unman his countrymen by telling them 
that they need not worry. No kind of avoidable risk 
should be accepted. Only the other day, in the Naval 
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manceuvres, fog, which is characteristic of the North Sea 
as everyone knows, enabled the attacking fleet to land a 
considerable force before it was discovered. An adequate 
Army for Home Defence would deprive our rivals of all 
temptation to attack us. They would reflect that the risk 
of letting an invading force become engaged with such an 
army as the Swiss possess—for that is our ideal model for 
an Army of Home Defence—would be much too great to 
be em 

Lord Roberts spoke of the small amount of sacrifice 
necessary—a sacrifice “which all other nations have had 
to take upon themselves.” But the sacrifice would be 
even less than he seemed to say. What the National 
Service League and Lord Roberts, and all of us who agree 
with their principles, desire is emphatically not conscription 
in the Continental sense. Conscript service for Imperial 
duties abroad is not contemplated. All that is asked for 
is a short period of compulsory military training for every 
able-bodied youth, to be followed by shorter periods of 
training in subsequent years, i.e., by four years’ service 
in a Territorial unit, and up till, say, forty by member- 
ship in a Territorial Reserve. In time of emergency a 
youth so trained might volunteer for military service 
abroad, and his services would then be worth accept- 
ing, instead of being like those of some of the latest 
volunteers in the South African War. But the only 
compulsion on him would be to present himself for 
training and to defend the British Isles if they were 
threatened. This would be a great military improvement 
on.our present method. But it would be much more than 
that. 1t would be a most beneficial social revolution. It 
would be in the truest sense a democratic movement. As 
it is, an enormous number of electors are able to vote on 
issues of peace and war without sharing in any of the 
personal dangers they invoke. They enjoy a position of 
privilege ; they vote away other men’s lives. The citizens 
of the British Dominions are more democratic than 
ourselves. One and all they are coming to perceive 
the perfect logic of a “nation im arms.” Just as a 
democrat everywhere says “‘ No taxation without repre- 
sentation,” so a democrat in the Dominions says, “ No 
making war without personal responsibility.” It isa sober- 
ing thought. We are often told that to train the nation to 
arms is to create a nation of Jingoes. Was there ever 
greater nonsense than this? Is it likely that the civilian 
elector would scream for war if he knew that instead of 
being able to watch war as though he were in a comfort- 
able seat in a theatre, he and every able-bodied member of 
his family would have to turn out and take part in it? 
Nor would the permeation of the country by a sense of 
responsibility be the only social gain. There would be a 
great improvement in the physical quality of the nation. 
Who that is not quite blinded by prejudice and cant does 
not recognize at a glance the superior handiness, the 
superior look of well-being, the superior air of self-respect, 
which belong to a man who has had a military training ? 

At present it is our national practice to penalize 
patriotism. The employer who sets his men free for their 
Territorial training is at a disadvantage in competing with 
his less patriotic rival. And the obstructions and impedi- 
ments in the way of a young man who wants to do his 
service have more ramifications than some people have ever 
imagined. The head gardener is tempted to force an under 
gardener tocry off his training, though the lad may be dying 
to go, because he, the head gardener, does not want to have 
more work temporarily on his own hands ; the coachman to 
intimidate the groom; the foreman of works the men 
under him. The father of the family reviles his son for 
playing at being a soldier, instead of making sure of pleasing 
his employer and keeping his job. So it goes on through 
all grades of society. But give us compulsion and all these 
obstacles and all the invidiousness would vanish at one 
stroke. The Army would become the possession of the 
people themselves. Lord Roberts said most truly :— 


“It is only when there is a prospect of war that any interest 1s 
taken in the Army by the general public, and then only in a 
hysterical and excitable fashion. No inquiry is even then made 
by the public as to whether the men who are sent off to fight, and 
perhaps to die, are thoroughly qualified for their perilous duties; 
whether they are numerically strong enough or sufficiently trained 
as soldiers to cope with the troops they may have to meet; whether 
they are properly equipped, or whether their arms are all that 
they should be. But when disasters occur from want of numbers, 
insufficient training, or inferior weapons, the Army and its com- 








manders are as unfairly, as they aro unstintingly, condemned by 
the same public. Gentlemen, this is altogether wrong. It is aa 
shortsighted as it is unpatriotic, but it will never be otherwise 
until the Army is looked upon as part and parcel of the nation.” 
In this connexion we must say how glad we are to read 
the plea which Sir Ian Hamilton made, in his address on 
“ National Life and National Training” at Birmingham 
on Tuesday, for compulsory cadet training in all schools 
public or private. Explaining his scheme, he said :— 
“There exist in the United Kingdom and in Ireland 758,000 
boys aged 12 and under 14. To equip these boys and give them 
a thorough two years’ course of military training in their schools 
would cost £380,000 per annum. Anamendment to the Education 
Act must provide for the expenditure of this sum. Under the 
terms of that amendment teachers would become the cadet corps 
officers, receiving such help as was necessary from retired non- 
commissioned officers. The War Office would advise and inspect. 
Such inspections would prove to be the salvation of our race, 
Because the great mass are apathetic; because the far-secing 
minority are disunited; because some preach voluntary service, 
some national service, some compulsory service, some conscription ; 
because of these inevitably divided councils—are we to do 
nothing?” 
Sir Ian Hamilton disappointed the greater number of his 
friends when he published a book in condemnation of 
compulsory military training. We trust that circum- 
stances will compel him to return to his former beliefs. At 
all events the necessary step is not a long one. Between him 
and us there appears to be now only a question of age. 
He wants compulsory military training in schools; we 
want it as the essential part of National Service a little 
later in life, when we are certain it would be still more 
useful. We do not know how he maintains his condemna- 
tion of the latter plan, though maintain it he still apparently 
does. What he says, however, of the advantages of com- 
pulsory cadet service in schools will serve capitally as a 
list of the virtues we should certainly acquire by the 
compulsory military training of our youths—“ discipline, 
self-restraint, good manners, cleanliness, and physical 
development.” 





“A STREAM OF FACTS.” 


ANY of our readers will doubtless recollect that at 
the beginning of the Boer War a certain Radical 
M.P., now dead, wasanxious toattacktheGovernment. With 
that object in view, he wrote to a correspondent in South 
Africa asking him or her—we think it was her—to send 
him a “stream of facts.” In exactly the same spirit 
Mr. Lloyd George and the gentlemen who supply him with 
money have instructed an army of unknown investigators 
to collect a stream of facts with a view to a new land 
campaign. The instructions given to these investigators 
are—on paper—admirable. It is laid down that “ accuracy 
as to facts is of first importance,” and the investigators 
are specially warned to be “ careful to check information 
supplied by persons who advocate some particular remedy.” 
It does not seem to have occurred to the ingenious gentle- 
men who drafted the instructions that these warnings 
apply to the whole scheme of the present investigation. 
The investigation is definitely “for the object of pro- 
viding information for a Liberal Government.” It is 
only by chance that the nature of the inquiry has been 
revealed to the public. The circular containing instruc- 
tions to the investigators, from which we have already 
quoted, is a secret circular marked “ Private and Con- 
fidential,” and there can be no doubt that its authors are 
extremely annoyed that it should have found its way into 
the public press. But if their object was, as they profess, 
to get at the truth, there was absolutely no reason for any 
secrecy in the matter at all. On the contrary, the only 
way to secure truth is to insist upon publicity. This is 
so elementary a principle, both of civil and of criminal 
justice, that it seems almost superfluous to insist upon it. 
We fancy that even the authors of this secret circular 
would be up in arms if, on being accused of any offence, 
they found themselves subjected to a trial conducted with 
closed doors. Yet, in effect, they are proposing to submit 
the landowners of Great Britain to such a secret trial, 
and this intention absolutely cancels all the fine sentiments 
expressed with regard to the necessity of accuracy and 
the avoidance of prejudice. 

Having said this, let us frankly admit that the inquiry 
itself, if it were conducted by responsible persons, with the 
advantage of full publicity so that any statement made 
could be subjected to examination, would be of immense 
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value. Even under these conditions, however, the scope of 
the inquiry would have to be somewhat restricted. It is 
defined in the secret circular as being “ to obtain an accurate 
and impartial account of social and economic conditions 
in the rural parts of Great Britain.” No mechanism 
exists for carrying through such an extensive inquiry in 
any reasonable time, but it would be possible by means 
of a Royal Commission to ascertain, at any rate in typical 
rural districts, certain definite facts with regard to the 
tenure of agricultural land, and the social and economic 
condition of farmers and labourers. Many points of 
extreme importance are still a matter of eternal dispute 
solely because there is insufficient information as to the 
actual facts. For example, there is the primary question 
of the relative merits of ownership and tenancy. This 
question is not merely a political issue at the moment 
between Liberals and Conservatives, but it is also a 
matter of extreme doubt among economists who have 
no political axes to grind. Theoretically, there is 
much to be said on both sides. The occupying owner 
has the consciousness that every improvement he 
makes in the land will accrue to his own benefit 
or to the benefit of his heirs. On the other hand, the 
tenant farmer has the advantage of a larger amount of 
capital in proportion to the acreage cultivated, for he has 
not been compelled to diminish his own capital by pur- 
chasing the freehold. He is in fact working partly with 
his landlord’s capital, on which in many cases the interest 
paid falls as low as 1 or 2 per cent., and partly with 
his own capital, on which he expects to get 9 or 10 per 
cent. Further than that, he has in the majority of 
cases the advantage of being able to obtain assistance 
from his landlord in cases of special need, such as an 
exceptionally bad harvest. These two conflicting con- 
siderations do not, of course, settle the problem, for other 
issues arise, as for example the question of social status, 
which in turn involves the question of political outlook. 
There is a general belief that ownership tends to make 
men conservative, in the etymological as well as in the 
political sense of the word, and that consequently the 
creation of a larger number of rural freeholds would add 
to the stability of our political institutions. There is a 
good deal to be said for this point of view, but it is well 
not to exaggerate its importance. Suppose that 50,000 
additional freeholders were created in rural districts, which 
is certainly as many as could be expected within any reason- 
able period, would this additional 50,000 rural voters be of 
much weight in a predominantly urban electorate which 
already exceeds 7,900,000? It is clear, however, that 
before any attempt is made to dogmatize on this funda- 
mental issue further information ought to be collected. 

Among other points of importance very properly set 
down in Mr. Lloyd George’s list of instructions are the 
conditions of tenure. On this matter, of course, there has 
been an immense amount of legislation in recent years, 
nearly all of it with the object of giving the tenant greater 
security. It may be that this legislation has not yet gone 
far enough. On the other hand, a good many people are 
inclined to think that im certain specific directions it has 
gone too far, and has enabled dishonest tenants to rob the 
Jandlord and to rob the land. Another point is the ques- 
tion of sport. The following is one of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
questions: “Is there any land in your neighbourhood 
withheld from its most profitable use for the purpose of 
sport?” This question requires further elucidation. Does 
“ profitable ” mean profit to the landowner or profit to the 
nation? Many cases may and do arise where the land- 
owner can obtain a bigger rent by letting his land for sport 
than by letting it for tillage or grazing, but it does not 
follow that it is always to the interest of the nation that 
he should be allowed to doso. Some Radicals would say 
that it is never to the interest of the nation thut land 
should be set aside for sport; but they would probably not 
insist upon that extreme view if they were to visit the 
mountains of Scotland, where high rents can be obtained 
for sporting rights from land which is practically worthless 
for any other purpose. ‘The question is clearly one of 
degree, and most sportsmen would themselves admit that 
their pleasures must not be allowed to stand in the 
way of the cultivation of land that is fairly worth culti- 
vating. 

A kindred question is with regard to the damage done 
by game. In the case of ground game, the tenant farmer 





has of course full protection under the existing law, if he 
chooses to exercise his rights ; but it may be, as Mr. Lloyd 
George’s secret Committee suggests, that in some cases he 
is deterred from claiming his legal rights by economic 
pressure. We are inclined to believe that such cases are 
rare, but the question is obviously one for impartial 
investigation. It must indeed be admitted that the rapid 
growth of urban wealth in the last generation or so has 
developed a large class of rich men who like to amuse 
themselves with rural sports, and who are willing to pay 
very large sums of money for that pleasure. Many 
keen agriculturists—Conservatives even more perhaps than 
Liberals—are beginning to assert that agriculture is 
suffering seriously from an excess of sport. 

A still larger question is with regard to the size of 
holdings. Both parties of late years have rather run away 
with the idea that small holdings are a panacea for ever7 
agricultural trouble. But the merits of small holdings, 
though in many cases great, may easily be exaggerated. 
The small holding does give an opportunity to a careful 
and capable man to rise in the world; on the other hand, 
it is often a temptation toa man who has not got sufficient 
ability to risk his savings in a business which he cannot 
manage. The great economic disadvantage of small hold- 
ings is insufficiency of capital. The man who has enough 
capital to work a small holding as it ought to be worked 
will generally be sufficiently ambitious to want a bigger 
holding. But here again the question is one of evidence. 
There is no doubt that in many parts of the country, and 
for many kinds of crops, small holdings are extremely 
valuable. But there is considerable danger that they may 
be—especially since the County Councils have been 
entrusted with the business—multiplied beyond the real 
needs of the country. On this point it is to be noticed 
that Mr. Lloyd George’s Committee seems Jess anxious to 
collect information than on many other points of more 
remote interest. The recent action of County Councils in 
establishing small holdings on a very considerable scale, 
sometimes at the expense of excellent pre-existing farms, 
is a matter which requires to be carefully watched, and it 
would be most desirable to have an authoritative report as 
to the rents paid by the smallholders and as to their 
condition compared with that of the class from which they 
spring. 

But all these questions, if they are to be answered 
honestly, must be submitted, not to a political coterie, but 
toa public Commission. Such a public inquiry is, how- 
ever, the last thing that Mr. Lloyd George is likely to 
propose. His object is not to get at the truth, but to stir 
up political hatred. He starts from the Henry-Georgeite 
theory that the ownership of land is a crime, or something 
akin to it, and he wants to prove that the people of 
England are down-trodden because of the prevailing systew 
of land tenure in this country. He and his friends also would 
like to prove, if the task were not too big for them, that the 
owners of land absorb all the wealth of the country, leaving 
the rest of the community a mere starvation wage. But 
that proposition is so palpably false that even Mr. Ure has 
abandoned it. 








THE CASE OF OSCAR SLATER. 

N May 6th, 1909, a man named Oscar Slater was found 
guilty of the murder of Miss Marion Gilchrist, an old 

lady who lived in a flat in Glasgow, and he was sentenced to 
death. On May 26th, twenty-four hours before the date fixed 
for his execution, he was reprieved. His sentence was com- 
muted to penal servitude for life, and that sentence he is now 
serving. From the beginning of his trial many people 
believed him to be innocent; twenty thousand signatures were 
obtained for a petition in his favour; his solicitor worked for 
him untiringly after his sentence; and finally Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle has presented his case in a pamphlet (Hodder 
and Stoughton, 6d.), which has had the effect, among other 
results, of convincing so eminent a lawyer as Sir Herbert 
Stephen of the accused man’s innocence. That Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle should associate himself in an effort 
to obtain justice for a condemned mun will strike the 
public, doubtless, as a fact to be treated with interest and 
with respect; they will remember that he has so associated 
himself with other cases. When, however, a trained lawyer 
of the distinguished position of Sir Herbert Stephen definitely 
and emphatically approves Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s pleading 
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and argument, interest and respect must begin to border 


on conviction, even upon @ cursory view of the facts of the 
case. A thorough and careful examination of those facts will, 
we believe, convince any unbiassed reader that the whole 
matter deserves all possible publicity and investigation. 

Let us briefly record the facts. In the year 1908 Miss 
Marion Gilchrist, an old maiden lady, was living at a 
first-floor flat in 15 Queen’s Terrace, Glasgow. She had 
lived there for thirty years. She was well off, and indulged 
in the hobby of a collection of jewels, which, to the value of 
about three thousand pounds, she kept hidden in a wardrobe 
in a bedroom. She was attended in her flat by a single maid- 
servant, Helen Lambie, aged twenty-one; and, for fear of 
robbery, she had two patent locks attached to the door of her 
flat. It was the custom of this maidservant to go out each 
day at seven o’clock and buy her mistress an evening paper, 
a proceeding which generally took her about ten minutes. 
On the evening of December 2lst, 1908, Helen Lambie went 
out to get the paper a minute or two before seven, leaving her 
mistress in the dining-room reading a magazine; she took the 
keys with her, shut the flat door behind her, and closed the hall 
door downstairs. At about seven, Mr. Arthur Adams and his 
two sisters, the occupants of a dining-room immediately below 
Miss Gilchrist’s dining-room, heard a heavy fall, followed by 
three sharp knocks. It had been arranged by Miss Gilchrist with 
the Adamses that in case of alarm she would knock on the floor, 
and Mr. Arthur Adams thereupon rushed out to see what was 
the matter. Miss Gilchrist’s flat and his rooms, although in 
the. same building, had separate front doors, so that he ran 
out of his hall door and through the hall door belonging to the 
flat, which was open. On the first floor he found Miss 
Gilchrist’s door shut; he rang three times, and received no 
answer, then, thinking that there could be nothing wrong, he 
returned to his sisters. They persuaded him to go up again, 
and as he stood by the flat door for the second time, Helen 
Lambie came back up the stairs. They consulted together, 
the maid opened the door with her two keys, and they went 
in. Here we have no space to enumerate a large number 
of small points as to Lambie’s behaviour, which Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle describes as “only explicable, if it can be 
said to be explicable, by great want of intelligence and grasp 
of the situation.” To begin with, she differs from Adams as 
as to what she did upon opening the door. She says she 
remained on the mat. Adams is positive that she walked 
several paces down the hall. Next,as Adams waited half in 
and half out of the door, a man appeared walking from the 
spare bedroom at the back of the hall; he passed Lambie, who 
made no exclamation and did not seem astonished, and having 
passed Adams, rushed downstairs. Lambie then went, not 
into the flat dining-room, but into the kitchen; there she turned 
up the gas, apparently to satisfy herself that a clothes line 
and pulleys had not fallen; she had told Adams before they 
entered the flat that these pulleys must have caused the noise he 
had heard below. Adams asked the girl where her mistress was; 
she went into the dining-room and called out to him. Adams 
went in and saw Miss Gilchrist’s body on the hearthrug, with 
askin rug thrown across her head. Nearly every bone in the 
face and skull had been smashed, one eye being driven into 
the brain. In the spare bedroom a box containing papers 
had been forced open, but there were some valuables lying 
about (a watch, &c.) which had not been taken. Later it was 
discovered that a single crescent diamond brooch worth £40 
or £50 was missing, but the collection of jewels had not been 
touched ; they were hidden among the dresses in the wardrobe. 
No weapon was found in the flat, and though the furniture in 
the dining-room was spattered with blood, there were no marks 
on the box containing papers or upon anything else in the 
bedroom. 

So much for the first stage of the story. The second stage 
concerns Oscar Slater. On Tuesday, December 22nd, the 
Glasgow police circulated a description of the murderer, 
based on the descriptions given by Adams and Lambie. On 
December 25th they circulated another description, differing 
in several points from the first; details had been added and 
altered on account of evidence supplied by a young girl of 
fifteen, Mary Barrowman, who stated that she was passing 

the scene of the murder shortly after seven p.m. on Decem- 
ber 21st, and saw a man rush from the house. Next, on the 
evening of December 25th, the police came across what seemed 
to be a definite clue, 1t was brought to their notice that a 


German Jew of the assumed name of Oscar Slater had been 
trying to dispose of the pawn ticket of a crescent diamond 
brooch of about the same value as the missing jewel. On 
raiding his lodgings he was found to have left Glasgow with 
his mistress, one Andrée Antoine. Three days later, the Glas- 
gow police found that the couple had sailed on December 26th 
on the Lusitania for New York under the name of Mr. and 
Mrs. Otto Sando. The police thought now that they had got 
their man. Slater was arrested on arrival at New York; 
Adams, Lambie, and Barrowman were sent out to identify 
him for purposes of extradition; they did identify him, Adams 
with doubts and reservations, but in any case Adams and 
Barrowman had been shown photographs of him before being 
asked to identify, and Lambie had seen him led down a 
passage between two officers. Their identification, however, 
was unnecessary, for Slater voluntarily said he would come 
back to Scotland to stand his trial. He was back in Glasgow 
on February 2Ist, and his trial began on May 3rd. But before 
the trial came on the case, as originally framed by the 
police, had collapsed. The reason why they started out to 
arrest Slater on suspicion was that he had pawned a brooch 
which might have been Miss Gilchrist’s. This brooch, on 
inquiry, turned out to belong to his mistress,and to be one 
which he had pawned many times before. So that all the 
evidence as to identification on which they rested their case 
at the trial was in respect of a man who bad acted perfectly 
legally with another woman's property. Nor, as a fact, from 
first to last, did the police ever put forward one single piece of 
evidence or any link of any sort or kind to connect Slater with 
Miss Gilchrist. As to the sailing for America under an 
assumed name, it was proved that for weeks before the crime 
was committed Slater had made arrangements for emigration 
and, according to his own account, the reason why he assumed 
the name of Sando was because he feared pursuit from his real 
wife and wished to cover his traces. This may or may not be 
true; it is a conceivable, even if it is a disreputable reason. At 
all events, he made no secret about his departure; he carried 
off bis luggage in a perfectly open manner, and when it was 
opened there was found nothing whatever to incriminate him; 
there was no clothing stained with blood, and though there 
was a hammer, it was a small, light weapon which could not 
have inflicted the fearful wounds which caused Miss Gilchrist’s 
death. Finally, on the point of identification with the man 
who had been seen leaving Miss Gilchrist’s flat, he set up a 
complete alibi. He was identified as, or said to be very like, 
the man who was seen going out of the flat door by Adams 
and Lambie; and by other witnesses he was also identified as, 
or said to be like, a man who for some weeks past had been 
seen loafing about the street in which Miss Gilchrist lived. 
For the discrepancies between the evidence of these witnesses 
the reader must be referred to the evidence given at the trial; 
it is sufficient here to say that the discrepancies were great. 
Then why did the jury convict? They did convict, by a 
majority of nine to six. and perhaps mainly for three reasons, 
In the first place, public feeling was running very high. The 
case for the prosecution was conducted with considerable 
heat, and Slater’s antecedents, which were disreputable 
though not criminal, were not such as made the task of 
defence easier. In the second place, the Lord Advocate, 
prosecuting for the Crown, made a serious allegation which 
was not true in fact, and which, uncorrected by the judge 
and the defending counsel, must have weighed heavily in the 
minds of the jury against the prisoner. The Lord Advocate 
stated that Slater, having given in his name to Cook's 
Agency in Glasgow as Oscar Slater, found on December 
25th his name and a full description in the Glasgow 
papers, “and he sees that the last thing in the world that he 
ought to do, if he studies his own safety, is to go back to 
Cook’s office as Oscar Slater.” Consequently, the argument 
runs, he fled to Liverpool and so to America. But that is not 
the fact. It was not until the evening of the 25th that the 
police even heard of his existence, and his name did not 
appear in the papers till several days later, when he was on 
the high seas. The point is of vital importance, but was not 
brought out at the trial. In the third place, Slater's counsel 
probably made the greatest mistake in not putting him in the 
box. He himself, it seems, wished to give evidence, but his 
antecedents were bad, and his counsel feared that the long 
list of sordid adventures which would be drawn from him by 








cross-examination would tell too strongly on the minds of an 
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Edinburgh jury. Probably his failure to go into the box told 
more strongly still. However that may be, he was convicted 
by nine votes to six—a difference of opinion which in England 
would have resulted ina new trial. By Scottish law the ver- 
dict of the majority isenough, and as in Scotland there is no 
Court of Criminal Appeal, Slater, reprieved from execution, 
is serving a sentence of penal servitude for life. We have 
stated the main facts of the case. For details and further 
arguments the reader must be referred to Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle’s pamphlet and the evidence given at the trial. It is 
difficult, if not impossible, to read that evidence and not to 
come to the conclusion that there has been a gross miscarriage 
of justice, and to that conclusion, we cannot doubt, the atten- 
tion of the Home Secretary will be directed. 

We are by no means supporters of the no-punishment 
theory of some modern humanitarians, but hold that crime 
must be met with chastisement. But it is essential that such 
chastisement shall fall only on the guilty. The notion of an 
innocent man enduring penal servitude for life is unbearable. 
It is a wrong which cannot wait a convenient time for remedy, 
but must be set right hot-foot. Unless some new facts have 
come to light, and assuming that the facts are as they have 
been stated above, Oscar Slater should be released at once as a 
man convicted without sufficient, or indeed any, evidence of 
guilt. To keep him a day longer in prison on a punctilio is a 
crime too hideous to contemplate. 





CHINA AND CHANGE. 


BSERVERS of foreign affairs have plenty of reason, if 
they do not forget the experiences of the past few years 
or ignore history, to agree with the proposition of a writer in 
the Times of Tuesday that the acceptance of the word 
“ Republic” in China will not work any fundamental change. 
The Chinese character of to-day is the result of thousands of 
years of a progression so slow that it has often seemed 
to be a mere marking of time. The Chinese is like a 
frog embedded in rock. He is wonderfully preserved, 
and time has passed by him, wearing away the covering 
which holds him, but leaving on him no marks of the 
process of attrition. Anyone who believes that this 
lineal descendant of the ages, at the uttering of a single word, 
or at the removal of a particular dynasty, can suddenly 
change into a new being must believe that magic is part of 
the machinery of human affairs. He must believe that the 
world will fall asunder and piece itself together again at the 
tap of a wand, with a “Hey, presto!” as the motive and 
explanation of everything. It would be an amusing if pre- 
earious world if such things were possible, but history 
does not stage-manage itself in this way. We have lately 
watched Persia summon a Mejliss, but remain as incapable 
as before of managing her affairs. We have watched 
the Young Turks revive the Constitution of 1876, 
and commit the oldest kind of Turkish political sins in 
the newest kind of constitutional ways. The point hardly 
needs demonstration. Yet so persistent is the indulgence of 
sentiment or superstition that there are thousands of persons 
in this country who cannot refrain from thinking that some- 
how the mumbling of a political incantation will create in the 
twinkling of an eye anywhere in the world a perfect aptitude 
for strange and scarcely apprehended political forms. 

The writer in the Times, in an agreeable philosophical 
vein, points out how little was accomplished even by the 
French Revolution. “A little flurried, a little confused, 
a little less certain, a little ashamed of all the pother 
perbaps, the French nation returned to the same customs 
and traditions which it had previously possessed.” The 
French Revolution, in spite of all the assumptions to the 
contrary, was nota social revolution. As Burke said of the 
changes then accomplished, ‘“ Their benefits were super- 
ficial ; their errors were fundamental.” The French Revolution, 
with its assertion of the rights of man, gave to all the world a 
model of a written constitution which need never be obeyed. 
That, if you like, is an impressive change, but it is an external 
change, a formal change, a question of theory which may not 
affect laggard practice. Peru has a perfect constitution, 


and it also has within its borders the Putumayo horrors. 
Mexico has a perfect constitution, and it also possesses 
the cruelly enslaved debtors of Yucatan. 
movements, like the epidemic 


Great political 


of revolutions in 1848, 








sweep over the face of the civilized world and leave the 
labourer in the fields, the clerk in the office, and the salesman 
in the shop wondering not less intently than before these 
cataclysms began how he shall amuse bimself on the following 
Sunday, or what shall be the colour of his next suit of clothes 
We think of a picture Zola draws in “ Le Débicle,” of the tide 
of war streaming past a labourer who has not the dimmest 
conception of what issue is being decided in the great agony 
around him. The dead are buried, the wounded die, and the 
labourer remains very much what he was before. French 
history is full of illustrations of the steady, scarcely mutable 
elements which lie beneath the contorted surface of history, 
What was the mot prepared for the entry of Louis XVIII 
into Paris—the mot which was to captivate the fancy and 
agile intellect of the Parisians? “ Rien n'est changé; il n'y a 
qu'un Frangais de plus.” And could anything that was 
elaborately spiriiuel conceivably have been more true ? 

The writer in the Times says that in China the real Sovereign 
power was never lodged in any particular dynasty, but in Con- 
fucianism. When the dynasty failed in its paternal service 
it was .removed and replaced by another. It was never 
autocratic. Confucianism alone was autocratic. We must 
say that the writer leaves out of account the eccasion when 
the conqueror elected that the Chinese people should be his 
subjects, and when the Chinese people cannot in any reason- 
able sense be said to have chosen their Sovereign. The 
Chinese did not, for example, want the Ming dynasty to be 
replaced by the Manchus. No doubt they removed the 


too oppressive and too inconvenient. But in order to see 
the balance adjust itself over a number of years one would 
have to be independent of time or be able to watch 
our mundane affairs from another planet. For the Chinese 
who lived only while regal oppression was in the course of 
working itself up to the point of provoking retribution no 
such consolation was possible. But the writer says that 
oppression, in the sense in which we Europeans understand 
the word when it is used of monarchs, was never visited on 
the Chinese. No Chinese Emperor ever had the power, like 
autocrats in European history, to impose his whims upon 
the people, as though they were legislative acts popularly 
desired. The personal power of the Emperor did not 
permeate the land. It was great when it was symbolic— 
when the Emperor offered sacrifices for the whole people. 
For the rest, it obeyed the principle of Confucius, that a 
ruler, without going beyond his own family, completes tho 
lessons of the State. Confucius says: “There is filial piety: 
therewith the Sovereign should be served. There is fraternal 
submission: therewith elders and superiors sheuld be served. 
There is kindness : therewith the multitude should be served.” 

We come then to the old conclusion that the more a thing 
changes the more it is the same thing. We may use European 
terms to describe the changes in the East, but let us remember 
that words cannot be transplanted into exotic conditions and 
retain their value and vigour. The misapplication of our 
native phraseology is as fertile a source of error in 
political philosophy as the use of anthropomorphic terms 
in theology. In the latter case the terms are at best 
metaphors or illustrations, When pressed as though they 
had the strictest form of applicability they are the origin of 
all heresy. So it is with the employment of Western political 
terms in the affairs of the East. “The patriarchal family 
itself,” says the writer in the Times, “is self-contained and 
self-ruling. The village commune is equally self-contained 
and self-governing. Districts are ruled by delegates chosen 
from the villages and towns, and they, too, are self-governing. 

. . All this will remain in spite of the change from the 
Manchu dynasty to a so-called Republic.” In fine, the 
revolution is not a social transformation; it is a change of 
directors, and the new ones will assume the paternal functions 
of the Imperial house. The new dynasty will be called a 
Republic. 

Is there, then, nochange of importance? The correspondent 
thinks that there is one—the adaptation of the Chinese 
patriarchal system to Western commerce and manufacture. 
The new trade will be different from Western trade, for the 
simple reason that the Chinese is not a Enropean. His 
mastery of life and means, within the limits of his traditions, 
is notable for its subtlety and minuteness. To take an illustra- 
tion, he has so many grades and names te express slight 
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differences of colour that there are no European equivalents 
for them. Similarly, Europe is unable to match his subtle 
economical and utilitarian character. How this character will 
work out in trade no man can foresee with certainty. Of 
course it will be said that we shall not hold our own against 
such cheap and detailed competition. That, we venture to 
say, is a mere bogey. Let the millions of China raise their 
standard of comfort, as they must if they trade successfully. 
Their prosperity will also be ours, for we shall minister to 
their comfort, unless indeed we have lost the art of trading 


altogether. 





SCENERY LAW IN FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 


EOPLE who treat the disfigurement of public prospects 
as an inevitable evil when encountered on the daily 
round are apt to resent the eyesores as intolerable affronts when 
they are in quest of pleasure. This year the holiday makers 
will have recollections, more or less vague, of measures taken to 
give them relief, and will wonder why, in spite of the promise, 
they are still plagued. Many will think of the account pub- 
lished in July of the drastic legislation in the French Chamber 
by which field afiches are to be taxed out of existence, and 
some, perhaps, recollect that when Captain Murray shortly 
after asked our own Chancellor of the Exchequer whether he 
would not follow the good example, Mr. Lloyd George 
declared that he was “in complete sympathy with the 
object that prompted the question.” Others again will 
remember seeing paragraph after paragraph in the papers 
announcing that this or that English County Council had 
framed by-laws under the Advertisements Regulation Act 
of 1907 which forbid the “exhibition of any advertisement, 
visible from any highway” (including railways, rivers, build- 
ings, or footpaths), “and so placed as to disfigure the natural 
beauty of the landscape.” 

The enactments that have been noted are only the latest 
developments in a series that have been passed within the 
past seven years. In France the beginning is to be found in 
the Law of April 21st, 1906, “ Providing for the protection of 
sites and natural ‘monuments’ of artistic character.” Under 
this Act Commissions are constituted for each Department, 
consisting of the Prefect, the Chief Engineer, the Head of 
the Forest and Water Departments, two members of the 
Conncil General, and five persons of distinction in art, 
science, and literature. The function of this Commission is 
to frame a list of “lands” the preservation of which may 
have a general interest from the artistic or picturesque 
point of view. This having been done, the owners are 
“invited” to enter into an engagement not to destroy or 
alter the condition or aspect of the scheduled spots without 
the special leave of the Commission and the sanction of the 
Minister of Fine Arts. Should the owner fail to accept the 
“invitation,” the Prefect of the Department or the Mayor of 
the Commune is empowered to take measures for the expro- 
priation of any property designated by the Commission as 
proper to be scheduled. 

So far the system is only an extension of the principle of 
our own Ancient Monuments Act and of the practice of the 
“National Trust.” It includes natural objects “which have 
an aspect worthy of Le:ng preserved.” It decentralizes 
control. 

The “sites” having thus been saved, the next step was to 
obtain legal powers for preventing defacement. These were 
readily granted by the Legislature. ‘Uhe law of April 20th, 1910, 
prohibits advertising on the lands and “historic” monuments 
scheduled under an earlier law of 1887, as well as on the 
natural monuments and artistic sites scheduled under the law 
of 1906. This provision would still have left the sites open 
to the risk of being spoilt by disfiguring notices in their 
vicinity. Accordingly a power was given to prohibit any 
—— within a zone to be defined by a prefectural 
order. 

_ A basis of principle was thus surely laid. But the scope of 
its application was narrow, and the process of “scheduling ” 
was, by the nature of the case, slow. Meanwhile the larger 
evil called aloud for remedy. It was at this point that the 
Government and Legislature had recourse to the prompt and 
drastic method of taxation. The Statement of Objects and 
Reasons given by M. Klotz, the Minister of Finance, tells 
the whole story. “It is intolerable that entrepreneurs de pub- 








licité should prevent promeneurs from enjoying the beauty of 
scenery. That beauty is part of the national patrimony.” 

“It appears that an immediate result may be reached by 
imposing on the advertisements in question a tax which would 
have in some sort a prohibitive character, and, as the injury 
done by the advertisements is proportionate to their size, the 
tax must be progressive.” The scale varies from 50 francs 
a year per square metre for notices below six square metres in 
superficies to 400 francs per square metre for those above 20 
square metres. The owner of the sites would share the re- 
sponsibility of the person erecting the notices, and is liable 
further to a special duty on his gains from this source. 

It remains only to record that the Chamber of Deputies on 
the 8th July, and the Senate three days after, adopted the 
Government proposal unanimously and without discussion. 
On the 12th it was promulgated. The only modification was 
the postponement to July Ist, 1915, of its enforcement in the 
case of current contracts. But this exemption does not apply 
to advertisements on the scheduled sites. 

It must be explained that the tax will fall only on advertise- 
ments exhibited at a distance of 100 metres from an inhabited 
place (agglomération de maisons et de batiments), and that 
advertisements on walls of houses or enclosures are exempt. 

Although our neighbours have led the way in employing 
taxation as a means of repressiun, England may claim priority 
in the policy of regulation. After fourteen years of patient 
effort, the Scapa Society had the satisfaction of seeing the 
principle it advocated adopted, with general goodwill, in the 
Advertisements Regulation Act of 1907. This goes very far 
indeed beyond the limits to which French legislation is con- 
fined. It empowers local authorities to frame by-laws “ for 
regulating, restricting, or preventing the exhibition of adver- 
tisements in such manner or by such means as to affect 
injuriously the amenities of a public park or pleasure pro- 
menade or to disfigure the natural beauty of a landscape.” 
It is only now that local authorities are showing a general 
disposition to avail themselves of the provisions of the law. 
The delay was not due to indifference. For several years the 
Home Office was naturally reluctant to sanction by-laws 
which followed the simple wording of the section. The 
method preferred, and indeed prescribed, by the Home Office 
was that of scheduling defined areas; and no surprise need 
be felt that the Council, say, of such a county as Devonshire 
could not easily prepare a list of all the spots which should 
be saved from disfigurement. The three Lake Counties found 
a way out of the difficulty by scheduling parishes by the 
dozen; but thongh this was approved at Whitehall, it was 
intimated that regions to which Nature was less prodigal in 
gifts must catalogue their treasures. Happily the Hants 
County Council was able to propose an arrangement 
which found favour with the Secretary of State. Their 
by-law ordains that “no advertisement shall be exhibited 
on any hoarding, stand, or other erection visible from any 
public highway (whether carriage way, bridle way, or foot 
way) and so placed as to disfigure the natural beauty of 
the landscape.” ‘The way being thus opened, other local 
authorities have followed the lead, the by-law in the later 
forms being improved by the insertion of words specifically 
including the view from railways, rivers, and public places, 
The process of protection being once started, it will go on 
apace. It is worthy of note that famous pleasure resorts such 
as Scarborough and historic cities such as Exeter have been 
able to schedule fairly extensive areas, R. E. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 





THE RIGHT OF REBELLION. 
(To raz Eprror ov tus “Srecraror.”)} 
Srr,—Mr. Robert Lynd will forgive me if I suggest that he 
is a rather careless controversialist. I did not (1) say that the 
people of the rest of Ireland are the bitter and hereditary 
opponents of the people of Ulster. What I said was that 
North-East Ulster would, under Home Rule, be governed by a 
class of men who are her bitter and hereditary opponents, 
Does Mr. Lynd deny that a bitter feud has existed for genera- 
tions between the Plantation people and the Catholics who, if 
the Bill passes, will be their masters? As the argumentative 
value of your correspondent’s little historical retrospect is 
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mainly based on the above misquotation I need not examine 
the conclusions he draws therefrom. The real fact of the 
matter is that, as was recently pointed out by the Times’ 
correspondent, the word “ Ulster” has nowadays a political 
rather than a geographical connotation. When people in 
discussing Home Rule talk of Ulster they mean (asa sentence 
in Mr. Lynd’s letter indicates) the Protestant community of 
the North-East. Mr. Lynd, like many other controversialists 
on the Nationalist side, makes play with the word in its 
double sense. 

I did not (2) say in my previous letter that “the Union” 
has not availed to blight Ulster’s prosperity or to arrest her 
development ; but, if only to put Mr. Lynd right, I will say it 
now. Compared with the rest of Ireland the development of 
industrial Ulster appears to me little short of amazing; and 
we cannot wonder that she strongly resents the attempt to 
place her under the yoke of her less successful competitors. 
Emigration statistics, as you showed in your notes last week, 
are no sure test of prosperity or the reverse. Men and women 
have “fled in their thousands” from the shores of England 
and Scotland during the last fifty years, yet both countries 
remain highly flourishing. Mr. Lynd’s picture of a Home 
Rule Belfast as great and prosperous as Manchester is a 
daring flight of fancy, but I know of nothing that lends it 
credibility. The facts, as well as the opinions of those best 
qualified to speak on the subject—the men who have created 
Ulster’s prosperity—are all against his view. Before the 
Act of Union Ireland was in so deplorable a condition 
that the Catholics themselves agitated, much to the 
“ patriots’” disgust, in favour of the two countries being made 
one. After the Act was passed trade and population statistics 
point to a decided and fairly continuous improvement up to 
the disastrous time of the great potato famine; and North- 
East Ulster’s progress, in particular, has been infinitely 
greater and more rapid since the Union than ever it was 
before. She owes her splendid position to-day to the genius 
and industry of her inhabitants; but I venture to say, pace 
Mr. Lynd, that she would not be what she now is without the 
protection of British law. The Home Rule Bill spells for her 
the loss of that protection, as well as of her present status in 
the United Kingdom; and I submit once more that the able 
leading men of the northern province are better judges of 
what that means to them than their irresponsible outside 
advisers. To try to force our friends the Protestant loyalists 
of Ireland out of the shelter afforded by British rule, which 
through good and ill they have courageously supported, and 
to place them under disloyal and probably incompetent Molly 
Maguire domination, which with their whole hearts they abhor, 
would be, in my opinion, an act of political baseness and gross 
ingratitude; and if ever Ulster should decide to resist by 
armed force such a scheme of betrayal all true friends of 
freedom will be found on her side.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Hues E. M. Srurrierp. 

Woodnesborough, Eastry, Kent. 





ULSTER AND THE HOME RULE BILL. 


[To tae Epiror or tue “Sprecrator.”’] 


Srr,—For the information of your correspondent “ X ” allow 
me to state that West Belfast, which has a Protestant majority 
of voters, returns a Nationalist to Parliament. He does not 
give the names of the two constituencies with Catholic 
majorities which return Tories, but doubtless Derry City is 
one; in this case, although the Catholic population is larger 
than the Protestant, the latter at the last General Election 
had a majority of voters. The Catholics, however, are in a 
majority on the present register, which ensures the return of 
the Nationalist candidate should an election take place while 
it is in operation. This is admitted by the Times’ Special 
Ulster Correspondent in their issue of September 11th. I 
might add that the sitting Tory member has wisely decided 
not to seek re-election.—I am, Sir, &c., G. A. 





FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 

(To tne Eprror or Tue “ Specrator.”’} 
Srr,—We are destined to hear so much of Federal systems in 
the days at hand that it is desirable we should start fair. 
You write this week in your leading article, “ Every Federal 
Government in the world represents an amalgamation of 
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governments previously separate.” Mr. Balfour adventured 
the same statement at Preston, but it seems to me wide as the 
poles apart from the teaching of history. It would be far 
more accurate to say that when unitary government has 
become unwieldy or unsympathetic or over-bureaucratized 
there has emerged a “State right” demand which, wherever 
separation was clearly impossible, has found a federal 
solution. Fracture, re-set, federate. Such is the lesson 
of history. The Federation we first think of is the United 
States. In this case thirteen great fragments of our Enpire 
tore themselves out of that Empire to form a Federation, 
A fissiparous Federation too. The Louisiana purchase from 
France was presently broken up into half a dozen States, 
Virginia and Dakota were partitioned only the other day. In 
place of thirteen double-chambered Parliaments there are now 
some forty-eight. In the case of our great Dominion, Upper 
and Lower Canada, united in the Durham Settlement, were 
for nearly a hundred years in a condition of acute racial 
antagonism. That Union was broken up by the British North 
America Act, and as a Federation of seven states, which will a 
little later no doubt be fifty states with fifty parliaments, their 
destinies now drift along upon an even keel. 

The case of the great parent State of New South Wales 
is equally educational. From her huge bulk she first 
threw off Tasmania (1825), then Victoria (1850), and again 
Queensland (1858). Half a century later these far-flung 
fragments have come together in a Federation. It may be 
that history is to repeat itself; that Ulster, deprived last year 
of the safeguard of the Second Chamber pledged her in the 
Act of Union, will detach herself with blood and iron, to 
reunite in fulness of time as a partner State in a federal 
system. Certainly, in all the circumstances, should she so 
decide no one will attempt to coerce her. There are within 
Ulster all the elements of the State right; more wealth and 
more population than in the three New England States, 
Connecticut, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island combined. 
Only reasons of space prevent me from drawing attention to 
the historic genesis of the German and Swiss Federations. 
Enough to say they are not widely dissimilar to the above.—I 
am, Sir, &c., MoretTON FREWEN. 


Inver Lodge. 





CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM AND PROPORTIONAL 
REPRESENTATION. 


[To tue Eprror or tue “Srecrator."’} 


Str,—In commenting upon Mr. Churchill’s pronouncement 
on Federalism, you state that “the real solution of our present 
troubles lies in the adoption, first, of proportional representa- 
tion.” May I support your contention by pointing out that 
the Grand Committees, to which you suggest that measures 
of limited application should be referred, will not give satis- 
faction unless the Committee to which a measure is referred 
is fully representative of that part of the United Kingdom to 
which it is to apply. For example, the Scottish Grand Com- 
mittee, to which all Scottish Bills are referred, should consist 
of none but Scottish members. But our present method of 
election leaves the Scottish Unionist minority grossly under- 
represented. The full quota of Unionist representation is 
made up by the appointment of a number of English Con- 
servatives who are often not specially interested in the details 
of Scottish questions. 

Farther, not only are Scottish Unionists under-represented, 
but, as was the case after the General Election of 1906, in 
which both the Scottish Law Officers of Mr. Balfour's admini- 
stration were defeated, they are sometimes deprived of that 
expert advice of which they stand in need when examining 
the Bills referred to the Committee. Proportional repre- 
sentation is obviously the way by which both defects can be 
remedied. It would give Scottish Unionists their fair share 
of representation on the Committee, and it would enable these 
Unionists to be represented by the best exponents of their 
case. So important is the question of a true method of 
election in any scheme of constitutional reconstruction that 
I shall be glad, if I may be allowed, through your columns, to 
state that I will willingly send pamphlets explanatory of the 
proportional system to any reader who cares to apply.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Joun H. HumpHREYs, 

Secretary, the Proportional Representation Society. 


79 St. Stephen's House, Westminster, S.W. 
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THE LESSON OF THE MIDLOTHIAN ELECTION. 

(To ras Eprror or tux “Srecrator.”) 
Sir,—If the Midlothian by-election reflects at all accurately 
the opinion of the country, then the balancing elector must 
be attracted to the winning party. The vices of the man 
sitting on the fence have made excellent political capital, but 
the leap in the dark of the present Government having made 
of those same vices something of a virtue, we may witness 
a bidding to represent his principles. There is, admitted on 
all sides, a dead set against the present administration—our 
little differences are growing into distinct opposition. Is the 
tendency to look to the Conservative Party to be made 
irresistible? The culminating factor of the present unrest 
may or may not be the Insurance Bill—it matters very 
little to the man on the fence; the outstanding feature 
of this by-election is the power behind his vote to-day. 
The Press are daily making him more and more 
conscious of that power, and if, Mr. Spectator, he is 
to be the principal factor, who will boldly proclaim his 
principles ? It is something gained to know he is to be can- 
yassed—openly canvassed—by the political machine. He is 
watching the political contest, fully aware that he must 
enter the arena in deadly earnest. The casting vote of the 
chairman will this time be pronounced with a clenched fist. 
The political carrot will be dangled before his eyes, but 
silently and firmly the chairman will give his vote, and the 
conditions are simple enough, conditions which have made 
our foreign policy of stability to the man in the street. We 
have let well alone, and we shall find equal stability if we let 
wel! alone at home—simplicity itself, but the hardest problem 
of all to the statesman. But to the politician, with bis eye on 
the political carrot, this seems but the worn-out creed of an 
old-fashioned Whig. If Burke were alive to-day would 
principles be so easily shifted without a protest ? would it 
be a musty doctrine which cannot bear exposure in the light 
of modern politics ? 

If modern politics is the dawn of a new era, then we 
need the cold penetrating light of a principle to reveal the 
worker staggering under the weight of home duties, which, left 
alone, have been the simpie ties that have culminated in a 
sacrifice which is the envy of English history. Old-fashioned 
—to feel the thrill with which our forefathers took up the sword 
for home and its liberties, old-fashioned in the searchlight of 
modern politics; but it was at least a liberty. Old-fashioned 
—to raise the cap to the simple home joys of the cotter; old- 
fashioned—to love the English home. The shouting has aly 
been on the side of “my rights,” and the home has been the 
still small voice not understood, because it must persistently 
whisper “ My duties,” and the politics which are built on 
that still small voice is to let well alone. Will the Con- 
servative Party let well alone? Must they come to the 
elector with a new-fangled Social Reform? Is the damage 
irreparable? Our trade is increasing, and is there no chance 
in practical politics to let well alone? That is the verdict of 
the Midlothian by-election; and behind is the man, sitting in 
the old arm-chair if you like, sitting waiting, waiting to 
strike a blow for the liberty of the home. The deadweight of 
politics has left him no time to think; your picture politics has 
added nothing, as revealed in this labour unrest, to his home 
comforts; and your free education ends in the cinematograph 
entertainment. But politics to-day is becoming the most 
serious thing there is in the home; and if the man in the street 
is becoming conscious of his power, there is a combination of 
forces which will win; but above all, you need to become 
irresistible to the man in the old arm-chair.—I am, Sir, &c., 

WorxEMAN. 





CONFUCIANISM AND REPUBLICANISM. 
{To tue Epitor or tus “Srecraror.” ] 
Sir,—Your interesting article of September 21st on “The 
Situation in China” seems rather to take it for granted that 
Confucianism is still a power in China. It may be doubted 
whether this is the case. 

More than a year before the outbreak at Wuchang a young 
Chinese deacon of the American Episcopal Church in Hankow 
expressed the opinion that the requirements of Western know- 
ledge were pressing so hard on the old educational system of 
China that, in a short time, only the mission schools and 
colleges would preserve the study of the classics, just as in 





Europe the Church saved Greek and Latin. It was already 
true of the girls’ schools in Peking before the Revolution that 
instruction in the classics was carried further in the mission 
than in Government or Chinese schools, with one exception, a 
private school run by a Manchu lady of very high scholarship. 
During the autumn of last year, nearly all schools dropped 
the “ko-tow” made before the Confucian tablet on the 
Ist and 15th of each moon. It was given up even in the 
exceptional classical school mentioned above. At present 
even the ceremony of reverence to the national Sage on the 
two monthly feasts is no longer, except in isolated schools, 
compulsory. A provisional educational conference in Peking 
decided, in July or August, that in future only such honour 
was to be accorded to Confucius as other nations give to their 
great heroes. The classics have been removed from the 
curriculum of the lower grades. In June the Manchu head- 
mistress mentioned above wrote a strong letter to the editor 
of one of the Tientsin papers deploring this step, and urging 
the inclusion of the classics as the basis of ethical teaching. 
The editor refused to insert the letter, and replied that the 
classics could only be studied as literature, and were of no 
value in moral training. 

Even before this the same Manchu scholar, herself an 
ardent Confucianist, had told a foreign friend that Confucius 
had lost his authority. It was certainly remarkable that 
although the Chinese classics are entirely devoted to ethics 
and the science of government, scarcely any use of them was 
made by the public press, either during or after the struggle, 
though the examples of the great reforming usurpers, Wu 
and Wén, were quoted to justify the right of rebellion. It is 
true that the more extreme Republicans do see an incom- 
patibility between Confucius and the Republic, but it is 
Confucius only who suffers. Chinese history is being 
re-edited with a view to instilling sound democratic principles. 
The really serious follower of the sage does what all earnest 
disciples do—brings his scriptures into line with modern 
requirements. It is quite simple to read prince as equal toe 
supreme ruler, which is equivalent to president, and to make such 
other adaptations as are necessary to make the Four Books 
apply to a Republic instead of an Empire. Whilst the 
Abdication Edict was still pending, a foreigner asked the 
learned Confucianist lady before-mentioned whether a limited 
monarchy or a republic would be better, in her estimation. 
Without hesitation she answered, “If we consider the past 
history of China, a monarchy would be more suitable ; but it 
is too late; the people will stand nothing now but a republic.” 
This opinion in a Pekingese woman, a Manchu, herself the 
descendant of the first Manchu Emperor and an ardent 
Confucianist, was, for the moment at which it was spoken, 
very remarkable and significant. 

This passing of the Empire of more than two milleniums— 
unwept, unhonoured, and unsung—is striking and pathetic 
Inside the walls of the Forbidden City and under the 
glittering yellow roofs of the Purple Palace the old-world 
life of an Oriental Court goes on. Unly a few months since, 
all the unmarried daughters of certain families whose duty it 
is to serve the Household, assembled, to be viewed and 
inspected. The requisite number entered upon their ten 
years’ duty as serving girls and waiting women. But outside 
no one cares what happens in that archaic survival of a long- 
past age when eunuchs and painted ladies determined the fate 
of dynasties and the fortunes of nations. Even the Manchu 
scholar before-mentioned, when questioned as to the probable 
effect of the cessation of the Imperial sacrifice at the Altar of 
Heaven, smiled scornfully, “ The people will neither know nor 
care,” she said. 

It is true that one hears of Pei-ta-ho donkey-boys declar- 
ing their beasts have had no appetite since China became a 
Republic, and that the dwellers in the Imperial City, mostly 
working for and about the Court, saw, in the excessive rains 
of this summer, the resentment of Heaven at the passing of 
the Empire. Outside, those who feel the need of an Emperor 
have found one for themselves in the person of the President, 
whose name they will not utter, regarding him with the same 
reverence as their old Celestial Ruler, or “Son of Heaven,” 
as Western scholars have translated the term, somewhat to 
the annoyance of the Chinese. Some even of the Republican 
soldiers do not realize the full significance of the replacing of 
the Dragon Flag by the Five Stripes. “For whom are you 
waiting?” a passer-by asked of one of the soldiers lining the 
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streets when Sun Yat-sen at length reached Peking. “ For 
the Emperor Hsiian 'T’ung,” was the truly illuminating reply. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. GrorGceTTeE BowpeEn-SmIrTHu. 
16 Queen’s Gate Terrace, London, S.W. 





OPPRESSION OF NATIVE RACES. 
[To rae Eprror or tue “Specrator.’’) 

Srr,—The interest which the Spectator has always taken in 
the welfare of native races will, I think, justify me in asking 
for space in your columns to appeal to Anglican Churchmen 
on behalf of the oppressed natives of the Putumayo and the 
slaves in the Portuguese colonies. It is, I think, clear that 
the expression of organized public opinion is, at the moment, 
the most effective weapon we can use. There seems to be more 
than a danger that the Peruvian Government is contenting 
itself with marking time, in the hope that public opinion will 
cease to demand the arrest of the criminals responsible for the 
eruelties in the Putumayo—an action already long overdue. 
It is also surely a monstrous thing that the Government of 
Portugal should be content to tolerate the existence of slave 
trade and slavery in the manner disclosed in the recent White 
Book. It is a distressing thought that at any moment the 
Imperial resources of Great Britain may be called upon under 
treaty to defend these slave colonies; and the British public 
should be asked to demand either the abolition of Portuguese 
slavery or the abolition of the Anglo-Portuguese treaty. 
I understand that the Free Church Council is calling the 
attention of its Committees throughout the kingdom to 
these questions, and the importance of educating and organiz- 
ing public opinion upon the need for action. We of the 
Church of England are also keenly alive to the necessity of 
protecting native peoples from oppression, and as a member 
of the Committee of the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protec- 
tion Society I would urge our clergy and laymen to do all in 
their power to assist us in quickening public opinion. Offers 
of assistance in organizing meetings will, I know, be welcomed 
by the Society’s officers at Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, S.W.—I am, Sir, &c., H. R. GAMBLE. 

Holy Trinity, Sloane Street, S.W. 

[We are delighted to publish Mr. Gamble’s appeal to 
Churchmen, and trust it will meet with a wide response. The 
Established Church should indeed take the lead in demanding 
that either Portugal must put an end to slavery in her 
dominions or that England must cease to be her ally.—Ep. 
Spectator. } 





THE NATIONAL RESERVE, 

(To ree Epitor os tux “ Srecrator.”) 
Srr,—I think it may interest your readers to have their atten- 
tion drawn to a very interesting article on the National 
Reserve by Captain Holmes, the Commandant of the 
Weybridge Company, which appeared in the Military Mail 
for September 20th. Captain Holmes deals as follows with 
“the ominous suggestion now abroad that interest in the 
movement is on the wane”: 


“If such unhappily be the case then it behoves someone to 
sound the tocsin before it is too late. Our naval and military 
position is far too critical to allow the National Reserve to dis- 
solve into thin air, for once it withers and dies no power on earth 
can reanimate it. Material equally valuable to that already in 
being remains to be tapped, aad a timely hint from headquarters 
to those County Associations who have hitherto preserved an 
attitude of masterly inactivity, as regards opening a register, 
undoubtedly would produce most excellent results. As one 
who, single-handed, has formed and organized a company which 
as regards numbers, efficiency and the quality of its members will, 
I think, be found to be second to none amongst the various units 
of the National Reserve, perhaps I may be permitted to draw 
attention to some of the conclusions at which I have arrived. In 
the first place, apart from its military character, I consider the 
movement a distinctly valuable one. Not only has it been the 
means of providing a new and healthy interest in the lives of 
many who have little to leaven the daily task, but in rural dis- 
tricts it has awakened a spirit of comradeship which otherwise 
would have remained dormant. I have also noted that the 
effect on some men of joining the Reserve has been actually to 
rejuvenate them, whilst the holding of church parades has 
undoubtedly led many into places of worship to which, in 
ordinary circumstances, they would have remained strangers. 
All these things must constitute a moral force acting for the 
good of the community, and, therefore, on its social side alone, 
the movement is to be commended. As regards its military 


character, the Reserve provides a large number of trained and 
disciplined men, in the very prime of life, easily convertible into 
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excellent infantry—in which arm numerically we are vy. , 

and probably an equally large number who ae competent re ao 
tect and hold in restraint the civil population in the event of a 
invasion. However, the figures can only be approximate in aan 
event, since it is the physical condition of the man at the time of 
mobilization that determines exactly what duties he is capable of 
performing, besides which men who are in the Reserve to-da 
may not be available at any given future date owing to death, 
7 ree or illness. My own company roll will give some idea 
of the 

ConsTiITuTION or A Nationan Reserve Unir. 


Analysed it stands thus:—N.C.O.’s and men under 45 yoars of 
age (Class I.), 126; N.C.O.’s and men between 45 and 55 years of 
age (Class II.), 30; N.C.O.’s and men over 55 years of ace 
(Class ILf.), 14. The average age of Class (I.) is 34 1-3 years; of 
Class (II.), 49 years; of Class (III.), 67 years; and of Classes (I) 
and (II.) combined—i56 men—36 years and eight months, Wo 
have in addition 7 officers and a chaplain (late Royal Navy), thus 
making the company 28 above full strength. 

I am unable to say if the above be a fair sample of the bulk of 
National Reserve companies throughout the country, but in the 
south-west of England, I am informed, the Reservists show a 
higher age average than in other parts, and probably upon ex. 
amination rural districts generally will be found to yield a higher 
percentage of men over 45 than urban ones, although this view 
lacks confirmation if the Weybridge company be contrasted with 
the whole of the London Division, which latter already numbers 
over 35,000 officers, non-commissioned officers,and men. The ages 
of the members of this division—no less than 61 per cent. of whom, 
i.e., 21,350 men, are ex-Regulars—are given as follows in a state- 
ment recently issued, namely: 56 percent. are under 45 (Class I.), 
28 per cent. are between 45 and 55 (Class II.), and 16 per cent. are 
over 55 (Class IIT.). 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the proportion of 
Class (I.) to Class (II.) is as two to one in London, whereas in 
Weybridge it is four to one, just double. My experience is that 
the majority of members are exceedingly keen, and anxious to bo 
up and doing, and that for all practical purposes half of them can 
be relied upon to attend, with some sort of regularity, parades 
held in times of peace, and that about four-fifths of Classes (L.) 
and (II.) would be fit for service in the event of war, Such being 
the case, I think the movement is fully justified on its military 
side. Hitherto the Reserve has made headway without receiving 
any of that encouragement by the military authorities which is 
referred to in the Revised Regulations—save and except the issue 
to certain units of a handful of Lee-Metford rifles ‘ on long loan’— 
and unless in the immediate future more of this is shown, the 
movement will assuredly collapse, since difficulty in raising funds 
is in some measure due to the public requiring to see some more 
outward and visible sign of recognition by the War Office before 
it will loosen its purse strings. The authorities unfortunately 
seem bent on preferring a ‘paper’ to an active force, but this is 
not what the majority of the men wish to belong to at all. The 
former would be nothing short of a snare and a delusion, and only 
serve to inspire a feeling of false security throughout the country.” 


Captain Holmes next proceeds to deal with National 


Reserve requirements. 

“What then does the National Reserve desire? First and 
foremost, and until the force is firmly established, great c!asticity 
in the matter of organization, a wide discretion bemg conceded 
to the ‘man on the spot,’ who is best cognisant of local conditions, 
and to be independent of any other Force in time of peace. What 
is suitable for Territorials may be most unsuitable for National 
Reservists. It must be borne in mind that in the latter force one 
has to deal with older men, many of whom are married; men who 
have already learned their lesson; men occupied in many different 
ways and working different hours—the rural men, for instance, 
take advantage of the longer daylight in spring and summor, just 
at the time when outdoor parades could best be held, for working 
late or out of doors, either at their regular employment or upon 
their allotments—and often these men are widely scattered (as is 
the case in my company), and hve at some distance from their 
headquarters. I am convinced that any form of compulsion in 
time of peace would not only prove a deterrent to enrolment, 
but also undermine that voluntary spirit which it is so essen- 
tial to foster. The utmost that should be required is for a 
member, other than an honorary one, to undertake during 
a definite period—say four years—to come up for servico in 
the United Kingdom, if called upon by Order in Council, made 
after the Committee of Imperial Defence had certified that tho 
country was in such grave peril as to justify the mobilization of 
the National Reserve. It must not be forgotten that the social 
and military sides of the movement must run concurrently if any 
lasting success is to be achieved, and that the club-room must 
rank ‘ with, but after, the drill shed and rifle range. The next 
requirement is for members of Classes (I.) and (II.) to be sup- 
plied at the public expense with arms, ammunition, equipment, 
and uniform. Even with the best efforts in the world we cannot 
make bricks without straw, and the absence of a uniform not only 
robs the Reserve of its distinctive military character, but prevents 
many eligible officers and men—particularly those of the stamp 
who belonged to the old Volunteer “Class” Corps—from joining, 
and those already enrolled from appearing on parade. The 
National Reserve contains all sorts and conditions, and it is not 
reasonable to expect these to meet on a common footing unless they 
can wear a dress of a uniform description. We aim at drawing 
into the fold every man who has been through the mill, regardless 
of his social position, so as to make the Reserve really National, 
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representative of one class of the community only. 
and tents, the’ Colonel-in-Chiof of the National Reserve, has 
iven it as his opinion that unless it is recognized by the Govern- 
oak and is properly armed, equipped, organized, and supplied 
with ‘officers, it will not be of any practical use. If financial con- 
siderations constitute the real stumbling-block to progress and 
development, the unclaimed balances at the banks and in the 
Post Office Savings Bank, and also the dormant funds lying in 
Chancery, would probably suffice to provide the necessary sinews 
of war, for some years at all events. In the House of Commons, 
on October 3l1st, 1911, the Postmaster-General, in answer to a 
question put to him, stated that the dormant accounts under £1 
in the Post Office Savings Bank on December 31st, 1910, numbered 
3,460,387, and amounted to £372,001, and that no figures were 
available for larger accounts.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., Z. 





THE RIGHT TO WORK. 
(To rus Eprror oF tus “Srecrator.”] 

S1r,—To those who have been watching the progress of events 
in the labour world it has been evident during the past two 
years that non-union workers have become aroused to the 
importance of maintaining their independence. The remark- 
able evidence given by the non-union witnesses before the 
Railway Commission last year was followed by a report in 
which trade-union officials joined in expressing the opinion 
that men should “not be permitted to incite or coerce by 
threats, or any form of intimidation, men who desire to give 
their labour.” Then we have the happy ending of the London 
Dock strike, in which the unions have failed to make it a 
condition of labour that all workers shall become unionists. 
If the ground that has been guined is to be maintained, 
the non-unionists must organize in self-defence, for the 
Trade Union Congress has now declared itself in favour 
of trade-unionists refusing to work with non-unionists. The 
Committee for Promoting the Formation of Societies of 
Free Workers has been working to this end, and already a 
number of societies have been established. They held their 
first National Conference at Bradford on Friday, with 
the object of forming a National Society of Free Workers 
to maintain the principles of personal liberty and personal 
responsibility; especially to protect by every means in its 
power the rights of individual members to live and work in 
freedom, so long as they do nothing to interfere with the 
enjoyment of a like freedom by all others. We appeal to 
your readers to give their support to the committee in the 
useful work they have undertaken. Contributions may be 
sent to the chairman, Mr. Mark H. Judge, 7 Pall Mall. The 
committee is not to be a permanerft one; it will retire after 
the new organization to be founded on Friday has been firmly 
established.—We are, Sir, &c., 

Avzegury (Orpington), 

Dysart (Grantham), 

Groran H. Darwin (Cambridge), 

C. F. Ryrpsr (Leeds), 

Ernest E. Wituiams (Inner Temple). 

7 Pall Mall, London. 





THE MARCONI AGREEMEN1, 
(To rue Epitor oy tux “ Srecrator,”’] 
Sim,—I am surprised at the tone of your correspondent 
“Broker's” letter, for 1 had carefully read your article as 
well as that by Major Archer-Shee in the National Review 
for this month, and both struck me as being moderate and 
restrained. There have been some unpleasant rumours 
current in the City about this contract, and those who are 
uneasy on this score, and apprehensive of the apparent foster- 
ing of a new monopoly at the expense of the public, should 
press for the appointment of an independent committee, as 
offered by the Prime Minister shortly before the adjournment 
of the House, when these matters can be thrashed out, and, 
let us hope, the rumours referred to effectively dispelled. The 
matter is of wider importance than the price of Marconi shares. 
{t is understood that the main or master patent for wireless 
telegraphy has only about eighteen months more to run. The 
proposal for the Government to pay the enormous cost of the 
installations and further to agree to pay the Marconi Com- 
pany a royalty on the gross receipts under this dying patent 
for a possible period of twenty-eight years does appear to 
many people to be a preposterously bad bargain for the public. 
I may add that lam neither a“ bull” nor a “bear,” and the 
isinuation that your contributor was influenced by personal 








motives seems grotesque to those who know the Spectator. It 
should not have been made.—I am, Sir, &c., 
“ONE OF THE PUBLIC.” 





ANGLICAN INTOLERANCE. 
{To tus Epitor or tus “Srecrator.”} 

Srr,—Ycur correspondents cannot rightly understand their 
own, much less each other's, position until they go to the root 
of the matter and agree on some definition of the word 
“Church,” if it be only as a temporary postulate. If we may 
judge by the vagueness of their public utterances, but few 
of our statesmen, and still fewer of our Bishops, have taken 
the trouble to do this. Yet the history of the word is not 
far to seek. Its origin and associations are familiar enough 
to all who know anything of the Bible. Beginning as “an 
Assembly of the faithful people of Yahwe,” it soon came 
to stand (in either of its two forms) for “God’s People.” 
Whenever a prophet needed to point out that not all were 
faithful—* not all were Israel” that were “of Israel ”"—he 
appealed to a Church within the Church, arguing that “he 
was not” (in any real sense) “a Jew who was one outwardly,” 
for there was a spiritual circumcision more vital than that of 
the flesh. Even if the nation became a mere valley of dry 
bones, a mere trunk or even stump of dying wood, still the 
Gates of Death should not prevail against it. God could raise 
up a Living Army from the bones by breathing life into them, 
he could raise up a Sprout, a Sapling from the root of the 
dying tree to be his true Church. God's People under the 
new Covenant were, like his People under the old, chosen 
because of their faith. All who had faith were still the (true) 
children of the “Father of the faithful.” Directly Christ 
recognized the one thing needful (faith) in Peter, he hailed 
him with joy as a Stone that could be built upon, a foundation 
stone on which His (new) Israel, His Church, could be built. 
Thus the word retains its old meaning in Christ’s mouth. It 
still continues to mean “God's faithful People” or an assembly 
of such. Similarly to St. Paul, the “Church” in any place 
always means God’s faithful People, a community of “ men of 
faith,” of believers. It never loses its root sense. 

And is not Church doctrine the same as Bible truth? The 
Church of (or in) England still means either, broadly, “the 
nation as Christian,” or, pregnantly, “all who deserve the name 
Christian, all who are really men of faith.” It is hardly 
necessary to point out that we sometimes speak of “the 
nation” ordering this or that, when it would be more exact 
to say “our civil authorities,” and similarly of “the Church” 
when it would be more exact to say “our ecclesiastical 


authorities.” In another way history repeats itself only too 
surely. With the Church of England, as of old with the 


Jewish nation (or Church), there is recurrent danger of the 
spiritual life of faith dying out in what seems the majority. 
But to us too comes the recurrent hope of resurrection (in 
the usual Bible sense), or, at least, of a sprout with vigorous 
life in it (be it “ Methodist,” “Oxford,” or “ Modernist ” 
movement), rising from the rout of an apparently lifeless 
trunk.—I am, Sir, &c., F. DaustTin1 CREMER. 
Eccles Vicarage. 


[To tue Eprron or tums “Sprecrator.”] 
Srr,—Selden said that our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 
suffered Judas to take the Communion. The fact, I suppose, 
is indisputable. Perhaps Audi Alteram Partem ig like the old 
lady who objected not only to working but to walking on 
Sundays, and when she was reminded that Jesus Christ 
walked in the fields on the Sabbath Day, replied, “I think 
none the better o’ the Lord Jesus Christ for that.” 

This discussion reminds me of an anecdote of Sir Rowland 
Hill. He used to go about to various Dissenting chapels 
without troubling himself much as to minute differences of 
creed, and on one particular Sunday he found himself amongst 
strangers. The ordinary worship came to an end and the 
Sacrament was about to be administered. Rowland Hill pre- 
sented himself as a communicant, but was interrupted by one 
of the elders of the church, who asked him if he belonged to 
their special persuasion. “ Well,” was the answer, “I am a 
sincere Christian, and accept all the great Christian doctrines 
with absolute faith, but as to being exactly one of you I do 
not suppose that lam.” “In that case,” was the reply, “ lam 
afraid that we cannot admit you to our table.” “Oh! indeed,” 
retorted Rowland Hill, “I beg you ten thousand pardons I 
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would not intrude for the world; but then, you see, I thought 
it was the Lord's table.” From this it would appear that 
the “intolerance” complained of is not, or has not always 
been, restricted to the Anghcan communion. The Noncon- 
formist minister lying in the Nursing Home was probably 
feeling as forlorn and in need of sympathy and consolation 
and comfort as Lucy Snowe in Rue Fosseite, but was not 
quite as fortunate as she was.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Stretford. T. C. MippLeron. 


[To tHe Epiror or tus “Specrator.”’} 

Sir,—Is it not well if the blood boils as one reads of such 
“religious ” exclusiveness as that given by your correspondent 
“Presbyter”? Ihave personally known during a fairly long 
life several similar experiences. In all these cases essentially 
the same un-Christian spirit is exhibited which through the 
ages has done more to prejudice the cause it professes to serve 
than any other attitude whatever. However it may bave been 
im the past, it is certainly true in this country to-day that the 
Church of England is not only the chief nursery of this most 
mischievous spirit, but that it, far more than any doctrinal 
difference, jeopardizes that Church’s existence as an establish- 
ment. I know, Sir, that you will plead that manifestations 
like those described by your correspondent are very much 
the exception, that the Church which you defend is as 
a whole of a broader mind. Also you will say that 
disestablishment would prove no remedy, would possibly 
magnify the offence. And you may be right; but men are 
human after all, and having suffered from an arrogant 
intolerance which is more and more out of date they will 
surely mark their displeasure in the way most natural and 
open to them. The world believes, and to all appearance 
will believe, less and less in the exclusive revelation of the 
oracles of God to any Church or sect, or that ultimate 
religious truth is certain to be found in any of their destruc- 
tive creeds or books. And it believes more and more in the 
sincere and resolute endeavour to seek for religious and all 
other truth in wholesome comradeship at every likely source. 
In the meantime let us be intolerant only of intolerance, to 
which, as it seems to some of us, little or no quarter should be 
given.—I am, Sir, &c., 7, & & 





[To tus Eprror or tue “Srecrator.’’] 

S1r,—Is not some confusion of thought creeping into this cor- 
respondence? It is surely rather a question of the rules or 
laws of a Church than the tolerance or intolerance of indi- 
vidual ministers. If a minister conscientiously feels he is 
bound to refuse Communion to every one not “ confirmed,” he 
is surely helpless until he knows what és the law of bis Church. 
Tolerant or intolerant, he ought to obey, or change his Church. 
What is the Anglican Church law? Is it beyond all 
question clear? The Rubrie seems fairly clear. (I don’t 
know its legal force): “And there shall none bo admitted 
to the Holy Communion until such time as he be con- 
firmed or be ready and desirous to be confirmed.” So 
runs the footnote to the Anglican Communion service, and 
my copy refers as far back for this provision as 1662, and 
even the Sarum Missal of 1549. 

But that all ministers, and even bishops, do not feel them- 
selves to be bound to reject is evident from your correspon- 
dent’s, as well as from many a personal experience. Most 
likely the question as to confirmation is often not asked or 
even thought of. As a Congregational minister I huve more 
than once presented myself for Communion in an Anglican 
church—always, however, I think it has been abroad—and 
without qualm on my side or question asked on the 
officiating minister’s. I recall an interesting occasion in one 
Anglican church at Cairo, The privilege «as I deemed it) 
was some years ago refused me, with all courtesy, in Scotland, 
by a minister of the Established Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland. He pleaded, regretfully, obedience to ecclesiastical 
law. Yet where bishops can feel free, need the clergy feel 
bound? Can the law of prohibition be absolutely clear and 
sure? If it be, then the regret only removes itself a stage 
further back from the man to the Church. For regret it 
surely cannot but be, that any sect or body of believers in 
the Lord Christ should refuse this particular “ fellowship” to 
any true member of another—different aspects being admitted, 
on both sides, frankly and fraternally, as to polity and 
government. If it be urged, as one fears it may be, that some 





a 
Anglicans refuse to consider as true disciples of Christ and 
members of His “ Holy Universal Church” any and all who 
hold not exactly their forms of theological statement or 
ecclesiastical law, then the calamity seems greater still. And 
this is probably where the crux of the matter is. Yet where 
are the Lord’s own directions? What do they show? And 
what was Apostolic practice? Surely clear, simple, un- 
biased, historic answers to these questions make it plain 
that no body of Christians can properly refuse this act of 
fellowship (if it is sought) with them and their common 
Lord to any who by act or word declare their personal faith 
in Him? Does it not still remain the Lord’s Table—not 
man’s P and not a sect’sP And why cannot members of one 
section of the One Christian community commune there with 
members of any other section ? 

May I give a pathetic pastoral reminiscence? A simple- 
hearted Christian man, long a helpless, bed-ridden sufferer, 
lay a-dying. He was asked voluntarily by an Anglican curate 
if he desired the Communion. He gratefully answered “ Yes,” 
But on the next visit next day the offer which had been directly 
made was withdrawn, because in the meantime it had been 
discovered that the dying man had not been “ confirmed,” and 
the memorial rite was sought, wistfully, through me, not in 
vain, and surely right? If the Anglican or any other Church 
is bound by man-made law to refuse Holy Communion to any 
true believer, the sooner its law is revised (I should say 
amended) and brought nearer the “mind of the Master,” the 
first Observance, and the Apostolic practice, the better it will 
be for that Church.—I am, Sir, X&c., JouHN J. Poynver. 

Oswestry. 

P.S.—The preliminary instructions to the service seem to 
contemplate only the forbidding of the “open and notorious 
evil liver,” but, however ministers may decide as to persons 
married according to State law quite legitimately (as in the 
recent “‘ Bannister” case) they surely could not presume to 
treat as “open and notorious evil livers” those whose only 
“evil living” was a difference from themselves in church 
terminology. 

[We may fitly close this correspondence with Mr. Poynter's 
moving letter. He is, however, much more alarmed by the 
apparent exclusiveness of the Rubric than he need be. Till 
comparatively recent years that Rubric was always held to be 
a counsel of perfection designed to maintain the rite of Con- 
firmation rather than to exclude unconfirmed adult Christians 
from the Communion. The history of the Rubric shows that 
the motive behind it was not to exclude Nonconformists, 
but probably to prevent persons of tender years and without 
instruction from going to Communion. ‘“ Ready and desirous 
to be confirmed” means little more than “of a confirmable 
age.” In any case no penalty exists for administering the 
Communion to an unconfirmed person or for the receiving of 
the Communion by such unconfirmed person. No court of 
the law, that is, could treat it as a punishable or illegal act, 
and therefore no clergyman who desires to ignore the Rubric 
need feel that he has done anything contrary to law. 
In fact, as was noted the other day by a correspondent 
in our columns, the Bishop of London lately directed 
chaplains abroad to administer the Communion to Non- 
conformists who Gesired to receive it. We need hardly say 
that the Rubric, if it were binding, would bind abroad as 
much as in England. Another proof that there is nothing 
illegal in a person who has not received episcopal con- 
firmation receiving the Communion is to be found in the 
fact that the Prince Consort never received episcopal con- 
firmation, nor did Queen Alexandra. Again, when the 
Coronation Communion was held by the Bishop of Hereford 
last year, those who objected to the action he took found that 
it was impossible to plead that he had committed any breach 
of the law for which he could be punished. The most that 
can be said in regard to exclusion is that a clergyman of 
the Church of England probably could not be compelled 
by a court of law to administer the Communion to an 
unconfirmed person. If the clergyman is willing, he has 
the fullest power and authority to do so, and, happily, 
a great number of the clergymen of the Established 
Church understand this view of the position and would 
not think of attempting to repel would-be communicants on 
any ground but that of notorious evil living. Nevertheless we 
hold that it would be very much better if the Rubric were 
altered, and we very strongly desire that Parliament should 
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act upon the recommendation made some thirty years ago by 
the Royal Commission on Public Worship. They proposed 
that a Rubric should be inserted to the following effect: “‘ But 
Note, the foregoing directions are not to be held to authorize 
the refusal of the Holy Communion to those who humbly and 
devoutly desire to partuke thereof.” We may mention that 
this recommendation was signed by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and five other bishops. There was, indeed, only one 
dissentient on the Commission in regard to this matter, 
Mr. Thomas Walter Perry. Before we leave the subject, we 
may set forth the following words of Archbishop Sancroft, 
which we find quoted in an article in the Record for 
September 20th entitled “A Practical Policy for Evangeli- 
cals,” and written by Mr. H. A. Wilson, Vicar of St. Peter's, 


Norbiton : 
“ Archbishop Sancroft, High Churchman though he was, exhorted 
his clergy as follows:—‘ That they also walk in wisdom towards 


them that are not of our Communion, . . . more especially that 
they have a very tender regard to our brethren the Protestant 
Dissenters; that upon occasion offered, they visit them in their 
houses and receive them kindly at their own and treat them fairly 
wherever they meet them, discoursing calmly and civilly with 
them, persuading them, if it may be, to a full compliance with 
our Church,-. . . And, in the last place, that they warmly and 
most affectionately exhort them to join with us in daily fervent 
prayer to the God of Peace for the universal blessed union of all 
Reformed Churches, both at home and abroad, against our common 
enemies, that all they who do confess the Holy Name of our dear 
Lord, and do agree in the truth of His Holy Word, may also meet 
in one Holy Communion, and live in perfect unity and godly 
love.’” 


—Ep. Spectator. } 





NIETZSCHE'S WORKS AND BELFAST CITY 
LIBRARY. 
(To tae Epitor oF Tus “ Spectator.”’} 
Srr,—I have just heard that the Library Committee of the 
City of Belfast has come to the decision to remove the works 
of Nietzsche from the shelves of the Institution under their 
care. Having besides had some private information that 
other libraries may possibly follow suit in this matter, I beg 
to point out a certain inconvenience which might result from 
such a decision. Nietzsche's thought, whether we think it 
pernicious or not, has most certainly influenced a great many 
writers in the last few decades, some of the most important in 
England, as well as on the Continent, amongst them. They 
may have, as many critics hold, mitigated and improved the 
Nietzschean morality, or they may have, as I personally hold, 
emasculated or misunderstood the German philosopher: one 
thing, in my opinion, is quite certain, that it is an injustice to 
these writers as well as to Nietzsche if even the possibility of 
a comparison of their views and those of their master is made 
impossible. And if the pupils are freely admitted, why exclude 
the source of their inspiration? There is an additional point 
to be considered in connexion with this question. Of course, 
everybody has the right to be a master in his own house, and 
no one can blame the City of Belfast if it has decided upon 
exactly the same course as the Pope of Rome, who has like- 
wise put the works of Friedrich Nietzsche upon the “Index 
Expurgatorius.” I only wish to point out a certain difference 
between them and their Catholic brethren. For the decision 
of the Belfast authorities actually forbids the reading of 
Nietzsche to every reader of the library, while the papal com- 
mand only concerns the laity, every priest having a perfect 
right to read Nietzsche or not to read him, just as he likes. 
And what about the idea of Liberty of Thought for which 
Protestantism is reputed to stand P—I am, Sir, &c., 
Oscar Levy, 
Editor of the Authorized English version of Nietzsche's works. 
[We greatly regret that the Belfast Library Committee has 
followed the bad example set by the Pope. Library Com- 
mittees are quite right to exclude nauseous novels from their 
shelves, but Nietzsche's works ought to be available for 
students in every large public library. No one is likely to 
consult volumes of philosophy in order to feed a depraved 
appetite.—Ep. Spectator. } 





HISTORIC PORTRAITS. 


[To tHe Epiror ov tue “ Spectator.” ] 
Sir,—I have read with deep interest the suggestive letter 
signed “ Genealogist” in your last issue on this subject, and 
as one greatly interested in English portraiture I very 
cordially agree with the suggestion “that a society should be 








formed for the purpose of obtaining photographs of all family 
portraits which have never been engraved.” There can be no 
doubt as to the desirability of such a society, and in the 
interests of lovers of art and historical portraits the sooner 
it is started the better. In Mr. Arthur Dasent’s last work, 
“The Speakers of the House of Commons,” occurs the follow- 
ing passage: “ There should be a Royal Commission on his- 
torical portraits on the same lines as the Royal Commission 
on historical manuscripts, for I have abundant proof of sur- 
prising ignorance on the part of many owners of portraits of 
distinguished Englishmen who neither know the names of the 
subjects of the portraits they possess nor those of the artists 
who painted them.” I happen to know that as a direct out- 
come of this suggestion Sir William Bull, M.P. for Hammer- 
smith, asked the Prime Minister for the appointment of such 
a commission, but without any satisfactory result; however; 
I am informed that other efforts will be made to attain this 
end. 

It is much to be hoped that “ Genealogist” will approach 
Sir William Bull and others interested in the subject, such as 
Mr. C. J. Holmes, the Director of the National Portrait 
Gallery, the Rev. Edmund Farrer, and Mr. Algernon Graves: 
English portraiture is of pre-eminent interest and value, for 
it is the one art which has distinguished England for well- 
nigh three centuries. Yet there was hardly any systematic 
work done in this direction until Mrs. Lane-Poole published 
some few weeks ago the first portion of her monumental work, 
“ The Catalogue of the Portraits in possession of the Univer- 
sity, College, City and County of Oxford,” and she freely 
admits that this work was the result of the three exhibitions 
of portraits organized by Mr. C. F. Bell and held in Oxford in 
1904, 1905, and 1906. 

All who are interested in this branch of work will know and 
highly value the Rev. Edmund Farrer’s noble volume, “ Por- 
traits in [West] Suffolk Houses.” Many, too, await with 
interest the similar work on Norfolk promised by Prince 
Frederick Duleep Singh.—I am, Sir, &c., Joun LANE. 

The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W. 





CHECK-MATE. 
(To rue Epiror or tus “ Srecraror,’’] 
Srr,—I am somewhat surprised that Mr. Chandler in his 
learned and interesting letter on the word “ check-mate” has 
not referred to the curious fact that in the Maori language 
“ Ariki Maté” means either “the king is dead” or “the king 
is ill,” according to the way in which maté is pronounced.—I 
am, Sir, &c., A New ZEALANDER. 





THE MIGHTY MONOSYLLABLE, 

[To tue Epiror or tue “ Srectator.”’} 
S1r,—Browning’s “ Rabbi ben Ezra” is an instance of mono. 
syllabic power. It contains but 186 polysyllables to 1,020 
monosyllables. The correspondence on colours leads me to 
mention that I have always associated form with the days of 
the week, Thursday being a perfect square, Saturday a tal) 
rectangle, Monday a very flat rectangle, Tuesday a square 
with one quarter of it lacking; Friday has a jagged top, while 
Sunday strikes me as the most proportionable, ncither tall nor 
depressed, a good deal less than a square, without being flat. 
In a recent issue of the Spectator (August 31st) a letter on 
“Literary Associations” makes the surprising statement that 
few people in Concord know much about Walden Pond. As 
a daily resort for swimming in summer and skating in winter, 
and for strolling at all seasons, there can be nothing more 
familiar. As for the grave of Emerson, one can only be silent 
in sheer astonishment. Such is history !—I am, Sir, &c., 

L. K. 
Concord, Mass., September 11th, 1912. 





THE DEATH OF THE NANA, 
(To tue Epiron or Toe “Specrator.”’} 
S1r,—A passage in your review of General Harris’s “China 
Jim” brings to me a reminiscence of long ago. I was 
Assistant Magistrate of Cawnpore when Jawala Parshad, 
the Nana’s Commandant of Artillery, was brought in from the 
Terai and committed to the Cawnpore jai! to take his trial. 
It was part of my duty to inspect the jail, and as Jawala 
Parshad was an important prisoner I saw him daily. He was 
tried, as principal counts of indictment, on the charges of 
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having commanded his gunners to fire first on. the boats in 
which were the refugees from Futtehgurb, and some days 
afterwards on the bouts in which were the retreating soldiers 
of Wheeler's garrison. The Jatter atrocity was almost im- 
mediately followed by the Massacre at the Well, the most 
infamous event of the Mutiny. I saw Jawala Parshad 
every day, both during his trial and in the interval 
between sentence and execution, and during the latter 
period I questioned him closely. concerning the fate of his 
ebieftain, the Nana. He told me the Nana was dead—had 
died in his (Jawala Parshad’s) arms. I asked when and 
where, and he named a date and place, which I cannot now 
recall, Iasked, of what did he die? Holding out his manacled 
arms, which were pitted with a very loathsome form of blood 
poisoning, as indeed was the whole of his body, Jawala 
replied: “ Of this, which would kill me also if your rope did 
not!” I made full notes, and reported to my official chief, the 
Magistrate of Cawnpore. I believe my report was forwarded 
to Lord Canning; but I left Cawnpore und went on leave 
shortly afterwards, and I do not know whether my report 
was placed on record by the Government of India.—I am, 


Sir, &e., Epwarp StanLey RoBERTSON, 
Late of the Bengal Civil Service, 





THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CATTLE, 

(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Srr,—Colonel Cadell’s letter (Spectator, September 21st) is 
very interesting, and recalls a similar incident related by 
Colonel Pollock, though, in the latter case, the Colonel, trip- 
ping over a wild vine, lost his shot, and the buffaloes, hunting 
like so many hounds, finished the job “on their own.” 
Mowgli knew his business when he sent the cows and calves 
round to one end of the wall-sided pass where Shere Khan was 
lying, and, himself riding the big bull Rama, brought the bulls 
in at the other end. “Before they were fairly in the bed of 
the ravine Rama winded Shere Khan and bellowed. ‘ Ha! ha!’ 
said Mowgli, on his back, ‘how thou knowest!’” Ordinary 
domestic cattle would be useless in a strait unless under the 
influence of the Storgé, but then all initiative has been carefully 
bred out of them. A cow with any originality would not suit 
the farmer. “A vicious cow won't fat,” as we say in Dorset. 
And the little Forest cattle, who can fend for themselves, are 
mot favourites in the enclosed country. “They jumpin’ 
heifers,” as a friend of mine phrased it, are apt to lead 
the solid herd astray. But the half-wild West Highlanders 
form line of battle in the orthodox fashion, bulls in front, 
onthe approach of strangers, and so do the wild white cattle 
at Chillingham. So-we must not blame the heavy-footed 
cattle that are so stupid and tiresome when you try to ride 
among them on the road, remembering that they are only 
animated milk- and flesh-making machines of our own 
producing.—I am, Sir, Xc., W. K. Grit, 





THE DA VINCI CARTOON IN THE DIPLOMA 
GALLERY. 


(To tue Epitog or tur “ Srecraror.”’] 


ir,—Could not something be done to put Leonardo da Vinci’s 
magnificent cartoon of “The Holy Family with 8. Anne” in a 
worthier place and setting ? At present it hangs inan obscure 
corner of the Diploma Gallery in Burlington House, to which 
the public are gratuitously admitted. But when I last saw it, 
some weeks ago, the room in which it was placed was un- 
guarded for at least half an hour, and I noticed that the heavy 
frame of the picture was breaking away from the plaster of 
the wall behind, It is surrounded by modern “ Diploma” 
pictures. It seems a pity that such a treasure should not be 
in the National Gallery.—I am, Sir, &ec., 
WINIFRED TODHUNTER. 
Training College, Lincoin. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the wriler’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 


expression. In such instances, or in the case of “Letters to the 


Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of suficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 
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POETRY, 


SEPTEMBER. 


TH morns are growing misty, the nights are turning cold, 
The linden leaves are falling like a shower of gold ; 

And over where my heart is, beneath the Southern sun, 

The shearing’s nearly over and the spring’s begun, 





The crying flocks are driven to feed in peace again, 

They stream and spread and scatter on the smooth green plain, 
And in the sky above them the soft spring breezes keep 

A flock of clouds as snowy as the new-shorn sheep. 


Now later comes the sunshine, and sooner comes the dark ; 
The barefoot newsboys shiver ; the ladies in the Park 

Wear furs about their shoulders, for autumn winds are keen, 
And rusty, curling edges fleck the chestnuts’ green. 


The mists hang gauzy curtains of pearl and pigeon-blue 
Between us and the distance; the street-lamps shining through 
Wear each a golden halo, diaphanous and fair— 

But not one whit more lovely than my own clear air, 


More clear than you can dream it, as bright as diamond, 

It bathes the plains and ridges and the hills beyond, 

It bathes the pillared woodlands that ring with bell-bird notes, 
With mating-calls and answers from a thousand throats. , .. 


The lamps are lit in London, and in their searching light 
The smiling anxious faces look very strained and white : 
And over where my heart is, twelve thousand miles away, 
The dewy grassis glinting at the break of day. 
DororHEA MAcKELLAR, 


THE THEATRE. 


“THE WINTER'S TALE” AT THE SAVOY. 
In any serious criticism of Mr. Granville Barker’s production 
of The Winter's Tale the extravagant indignation which it has 
excited in some quarters may safely be disregarded. It is no 
longer possible for critics to fancy that they can dispose of a 
new development in art by labelling it “revolutionary.” 
Moreover, as a matter of fact, there is little enough in the 
Savoy production which can fairly be described as a new 
development. Anyone with even a slight acquaintance with 
the modern theatre on the Continent must be already familiar 
with most of Mr. Barker's “ revolutionary ” devices. And even 
in England the productions of the Diaghilev ballet and of 
Professor Reinhardt—to say nothing of some rare glimpses of 
Mr. Gordon Craig’s work—might surely have prepared last 
Saturday’s audience for the surprises awaiting it. In any case, 
revolution or no revolution, a work of art must be judged on 
its own merits, and not-according to any preconceived ideas of 
aesthetics or history. But we are even tempted to go further 
and to say that, though a Shakespearean revival may not neces- 
sarily be good because it is revolutionary, it must be revolution- 
ary in order to be good. The tradition (if as such it can be 
described) of Shakespearean production in England for the 
last generation has been beneath contempt. This must not 
be held to imply that the same is true of Shakespearean acting 
—though even here but little qualification would be needed. 
But, at any rate, it may be safely said that the outstanding 
features of recent Shakespearean productions are lack of intelli- 
gence and lack of beauty. The conventional method of deliver- 
ing blank verse, as taught by elocutionists, is so monotonous, so 
slow, and disregards so completely not only the sense but the 
feeling expressed in the lines, that an audience can scarcely 
be cajoled into listening for more than a few minutes ata 
time; and, since so much of Shakespeare is written in blank 
verse, the unhappy producer is forced to look elsewhere for 
means of holding his audience's attention. Accordingly, 
after cutting out a third of the play, “owing to the exigencies 
of time,” he crowds the stage with elaborate scenery and 
clothes, he hires an orchestra to play slow music during 
the longer speeches, and every few minutes he arranges 
a piece of ingenious “business” to distract the audience 
from the longueurs of the words. But even in these 
necessary corollaries of bad verse-delivery the traditional pro- 
ducer is at fault. His ideas of beauty have never got. beyond 
the Royal Academy stage, and accordingly his one idea for 
the scenery and dresses is photographic realism combined 
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— 
with archaeological correctness. His Julius Caesar must 
not merely wear a bald wig, but must be bald; and the palace 
of Theseus in A Midsummer Night's Dream must be furnished 
in precise accordance with Dr. Evans’s latest Minoan dis- 
coveries. But beauty is not to be caught with such naif 
springes as these, and still less can such crude materials 
express the subtle atmosphere of a play by Shakespeare. 

All of this Mr. Barker may be supposed to have perceived 
when he set about his production. It is because he has made 
an honest attempt to rebel against these conventions that he 
deserves every encouragement, and it is because he has failed 
in his attempt that he deserves reasonable criticism. In the 
first place, Mr. Barker bas struck at the root difficulty, and 
has to a great extent abandoned the conventional blank-verse 
delivery. He has endeavoured (not always with success) to 
make his actors bring out the meaning of their sentences, to 
make them speak in voices approximately human, and at a 
pace rapid enough to hold the interest of the audience. As 
an example of the difficulty which even the most intelligent 
producer has in uprooting the old vices, we may mention the 
bad delivery of one of the Lords of Sicilia, and particularly 
his habit of pronouncing such words as “negligence” and 
“instrument” with a stress upon the last syllable which 
belongs, it is to be hoped, entirely to the stage. But in his 
efforts at looking after the sense Mr. Barker has unfortunately 
forgotten to look after the sound ; and the result has béen the 
evaporation of much of the poetry of the play. In an inter- 
view in a daily paper he is reported to have said that “this 
isn’t a blank-verse play,” and his actors speak it accordingly — 
as prose. In the earlier acts the fatal result of this mistake 
was less apparent. The violence of the morbid invective of 
Leontes— 

“Ts whispering nothing ? 
Is leaning cheek to check ? is meeting noses ? ” 
—carries itself through by its rhetoric even without its poetry. 
Bat in the fourth act there is scarcely anything but poetry, 
and poetry greater perhaps than Shakespeare ever wrote else- 
where. The heartrending effect of Mr. Barker’s neglect of 
rhythm was the disappearance of almost every trace of this 
magic. 
“When you do dance, I wish you 
A wave o’ the sea, that you might ever do 
Nothing but that; move still, still so, 
And own no other function.” 
It might almost have been a piece of dialogue between two 
“lyrics” in a musical comedy. 

There remains to be considered the decorative side of the 
production ; and again Mr. Barker has made a noble attempt 
to escape from the traditional ugliness, He has had the 
assistance of two clever artists—of Mr. Norman Wilkinson 
for the scenery and of Mr. Albert Rothenstein for the dresses. 
Neither of these gentlemen can be accused of clinging to 
Royal Academy standards; they have cheerfully thrown 
over realism and history, and have abandoned themselves to 
a serious effort at catching and expressing and developing the 
spirit of The Winter's Tale. The fact of their failure is one 
of the strongest proofs that has been seen of the truth of 
Mr. Gordon Oraig’s fundamental axiom. In the ideal pro- 
duction the author, producer, scene-painter, costume-designer, 
and even actor will be the same man; and in proportion as 
these offices are differentiated and occupied by different men, 
the production will suffer. It is perhaps too late to ask Mr. 
Barker to learn to paint his own scenery. But why should 
not a single artist have designed both clothes and scenery ? 
Mr. Rothenstein has had experience with scenery, as we know 
from the Cambridge production of Comus four years ago. 
Mr. Wilkinson designed the costumes for Iphigenia in Tauris 
at the Kingsway. It is difficult even to imagine Mr. Barker's 
aim in splitting up his forces. But by doing so he has gone 
far to spoil the decoration of the piece. For each of the 
artists has a marked individuality, and each has found a 
definite and, by itself, interesting atmosphere in Shakespeare's 
play. Mr. Wilkinson feels it as something cool and stately, 
with a touch of savagery on one side and of rusticity on the 
other. Mr. Rothenstein also sees savagery in it and rusticity ; 
but his savagery is quite baroque and fantastic, and his 
rusticity belongs almost to a bal masqué. The combination 
of two such contradictory points of view worries the 
spectator without affecting him; and when to these is 
added the impression of a third and no less marked personality 
—that of the producer, Mr. Barker himself—the exasperation 


is only intensified. Is it too much to hope that in his future 
Shakespearean productions, as to which rumours are abroad, 
Mr. Barker will give serious consideration to this point ? 

But when every detraction has been made, Mr. Barker’s 
attempt can fairly be described as the most interesting 
Shakespearean revival that has been seen in London within 
the memory of this generation. He has shown that an Eliza- 
bethan play can be acted without cuts in three hours; he has 
brought into prominence some interesting technical improve- 
ments in lighting and other stage mechanism; but, most of all, 
he has given a real stimulus to those who are hoping for 
revival of serious play-production in England. 








BOOKS. 


—~@—— 


DOSTOIEVSKY.* 

Or the three great writers who dominated Russian literature 
during the last half of the nineteenth century, certainly the 
least known in England is Dostoievsky. That he is, possibly, 
also the best worth knowing will surprise no one who realizes 
the strength and solidity of international barriers in questions 
of literary taste. It takes a long time, even for the most 
enlightened of critics, to appreciate in a foreign literature any- 
thing but those qualities which it shares in common with their 
own. But, in general, it is precisely in its peculiar and un- 
familiar qualities that the true greatness of a foreign literature 
is to be found. Thus for many years Tourgénieff, a writer 
influenced far more than either of his great contemporaries by 
the literary traditions of Western Europe, was the one Russian 
author really appreciated by English readers. Then the giant 
figure of Tolstoy loomed up, and it gradually came to be 
realized that in him lay a force of far greater potency 
and far greater significance. At the present moment 
Tolstoy undoubtedly stands with the English public for 
all that is most representative not only of Russian litera- 
ture, but of the Russian spirit. But the English public 
has yet to become acquainted with Dostoievsky. This 
extraordinary genius, known, if at all, in England simply as 
the author of one work, Crime and Punishment, is in Russia 
universally recognized as at least the equal, and possibly the 
superior, of Tolstoy. Above all, he is acclaimed as the most 
distinctively Russian of writers; and, no doubt, it is this very 
fact that has so far prevented his popularity in England. 
There is something so strange to English readers in Dostoiev- 
sky's genius—its essence seems so unfamiliar, so singular, so 
unexpected—that we are naturally repelled. But having, 
swallowed Tolstoy, there is no reason why, in time, we should 
not also swallow Dostoievsky. Hitherto a material difficulty 
has stood in the way: the English translations of Dostoievsky’s 
work have been few, incomplete, and unsatisfactory. But with 
the publication by Mrs. Garnett, the well-known translator of 
Tourgénieff and Tolstoy, of a complete and accurate translation 
of The Brothers Karamazov in a wonderfully cheap form, « 
great step has been made in advance. Mrs. Garnett promises. 
us the whole of the works of Dostoievsky, so that soon there 
should be no valid excuse for the most insular of English 
readers if he refrains at least from trying to become acquainted 
with a writer who, in the opinion of his countrymen, has high 
claims to rank as the supreme spokesman of the Russian race. 

No doubt the most obviously disconcerting of Dostoievsky’s. 
characteristics is his form. Most of his works are not only 
exceedingly long, but—at any rate on a first inspection— 
extremely disordered. Even in The Brothers Karamazov, the 
last and the most carefully composed of his novels,the construc. 
tion seems often to collapse entirely; there are the strangest 
digressions and the most curious prolixities; we have an end- 
less dissertation, introduced apparently @ propos de bottes, on 
the duties of a Russian monk; we have a long, queer story, 
read aloud by one of the characters in a restaurant, about 
Christ and a Grand Inquisitor. Insome of the most important 
of his other works—in The Idiot, The Adolescent, and The 
Possessed—this characteristic appears in a far more marked 
degree. The circumstances of Dostoievsky’s life certainly 
account in part for the looseness and incoherence. of his 
writing. Until his closing years he was always in difficulties, 
always desperately in want of money, and always pouring out 








“+ The . By Fyodor Dostoievsky, translatnd into English: 
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@ flood of fiction at the highest possible pressure. Thus it 
was only to be expected that his composition should not have 
been perfect; but it stems probable that a necessity for hasty 
work was not the sole cause. His mind, by its very nature, 
did not move on the lines of judicious design and careful 
symmetry; it brought forth under the stress of an unbounded 
inspiration, and according to the laws of an imaginative vision 
in which the well-balanced arrangements of the ordinary 
creative artist held no place. Thus, the more one examines 
his writings and the more familiar one grows with them, the 
more distinctly one perceives, under the singular incoherence 
of their outward form, an underlying spirit dominating 
the most heterogeneous of their parts and giving a vital 
unexpected unify to the whole. The strange vast wandering 
conversations, the extraordinary characters rushing helter- 
skelter through the pages, the far-fetched immense digressions, 
the unexplained obscurities, the sudden, almost inconceivable 
incidents, the macabre humour with its extravagant exaggera- 
tions—all these things, which seem at first little more than a 
confused jumble of disconnected entities, gradually take 
shape, group themselves, and grow at last impressive and 
significant. The effect is like that of some gigantic Gothic 
cathedral; where, amid all the bewildering diversity of style 
and structure, a great mass of imaginative power and beauty 
makes itself mysteriously felt, and, with its uncertain 
proportions and indefinite intentions, yet seems to turn by 
comparison even the purest and most perfect of classical 
temples into something stiff and cold. 

But, besides the looseness of his construction, there is 
another quality in Dostoievsky’s work which is calculated 
to prove an even more serious stumbling-block to English 
readers. His books are strange not only in form, but in 
spirit. They seem to be written by a man who views 
life from a singular angle; everything in them is agitated, 
feverish, intense; they are screwed up above the normal 
pitch; they appear to be always trembling on the verge 
of insanity, and sometimes, indeed, to plunge over into 
the very middle of it. Now this kind of atmosphere 
offers a peculiarly marked contrast to that of the ordinary 
English novel. The great tradition of English fiction has 
flowed steadily—from Defoe, through Fielding, Scott, Miss 
Austen, Thackeray, George Eliot, right down to the present 
day, to George Gissing and to Mr. Arnold Bennett—in a 
totally contrary direction. With a very few exceptions 
(Emily Bronté is the most outstanding of them) all our 
great novelists have been writers whose fundamental object 
bas been to treat of life from the standpoint of common sense ; 
to present it with sanity, with breadth, with humour ; to throw 
over their vision of it the plain clear light of day, and to stand 
on one side themselves, with the detachment of amused and 
benevolent spectators. The result has been a body of litera- 
ture remarkable for its sobriety, its humanity, and its quiet 
wisdom ; and it is only natural that a reader who has grown 
accustomed to these qualities should be perplexed and jarred 
when he comes upon the extravagance and the frenzy that 
seethe in Dostoievsky’s pages. Yet here again the difficulty, 
to one who refuses to be rebuffed by first impressions, will 
turn out to be more apparent than real. Paradoxical as it 
may seem, it is yet certainly true that Dostoievsky, with all 
his fondness for the abnormal and the extraordinary, is a 
profoundly sane and human writer. In this respect, indeed, 
he is the exact opposite of Tolstoy, who conceals a neurotic 
temperament under the cloak of a strict and elaborate 
adherence to the commonplace. Dostoievsky, while refusing 
to turn away his eyes from what is horrible, grotesque, 
and disgraceful in life, does not, like the French writers of 
the Naturalistic School, take a pleasure in these things, 
and deal out pessimism with an acrimonious relish; on the 
contrary, he only faces the worst in order to assert, with a 
fuller courage and a deeper confidence, the nobility and splen- 
dour of the human spirit. He can depict, side by side with 
the distorted and excessive creatures who fill his canvases, 
figures of the rarest beauty and the most exquisite purity— 
Alioshain The Brothers Karamazov, Muichkin in The Idiot, 
Sonia in Crime and Punishment. But his sympathy does not 
stop short with virtue and loveliness; there is something 
infinite in it. He can show us characters where all that is 
‘base, absurd, and contemptible is mingled together, and then, 
in the sudden strange vision that he gives us of their poignant 
anderlying humanity, he can make us lay aside our scorn and 





our disgust, endowing us with what seems a new understandin 
of the mysterious soul of man. No other writer ever hosel 
forth with a more marvellous power the “soul of goodne 
things evil.” 

This power is but one manifestation of the wonderfyl 
intensity and subtlety of Dostoievsky’s psychological insight, 
Here, no doubt, lies the central essence of his genius, the 
motive force which controls and animates the whole of his 
work. It is his revelations of the workings of the human 
mind that give him his place among the great creative 
artists of the world. But in other directions his ability is 
hardly less remarkable: in the unforgettable vividness of 
his descriptions, in his singularly original sense of humour 
in his amazing capacity for crowding his stage with a multi. 
tude of persons, all interacting and all distinct, as in the 
famous account of the Convict’s Bath in the House of the 
Dead. One minor instance of his mastery over the resources 
of his art may be noticed—his extraordinary power of 
describing dreams. There can be no doubt that the night- 
mares of Dostoievsky (and there are many) throw all other 
attempts that have ever been made in that direction ipto 
insignificance. Perhaps an unsympathetic critic might 
declare that this was to be expected, since his books are all 
of them in reality little else than prolonged nightmares. But 
to how many of the highest works of man might not the same 
criticism be applied? To King Lear, for instance. And 
indeed, if one seeks for comparisons, it is to the Elizabethan 
dramatists that one must turn to find kindred spirits with 
Dostoievsky. In his pages one finds again, as in an unexpected 
transmigration, the pathos, the terror, and the awful humour 
of Webster, the “inspissated gloom” of Tourneur, the tragic 
intensity of Middleton, the morbid agonies of Ford. The 
same vast and potent inspiration which filled so erratically 
and yet so gloriously those old poets of Renaissance England 
still seems to breathe and burn through the novels of the modern 
Russian. There is more than an echo in him of Shakespeare 
himself. The art which wove out of the ravings of three 
madmen in a thunderstorm the noblest and profoundest 
symphony that human hearts have ever listened to is, in its 
essence, the same art that went tothe making of The Idiot and 
The Possessed. 


Ss in 





A LIFE OF MR. LLOYD GEORGE.* 

Ir is right to say at the beginning of this notice that Mr. 
Lloyd George, according to a statement issued by the 
author, has had nothing whatever to do with the production 
of this Life. The present volume is the first of four. A good 
deal is quoted from Mr. Lloyd George's diaries and letters, 
and we must suppose that his relations and friends thought 
that they were doing him a service in placing these private 
materials in the hands of Mr. du Pareq. On the whole we do 
not fancy that Mr. Lloyd George will be embarrassed by their 
publication, but, on the other hand, we cannot believe that the 
uninspired and scrambling work of the author will convey to 
his readers any suggestion of the exhilaration or the hwyl 
(to use a Welsh word meaning “swing” that occurs in the 
diaries) which undoubtedly marks such a career as Mr. Lloyd 
George’s. The author calls the style of Burke “turgid.” His 
own style may be judged from the following passage in the 
preface :— 

“ Popular notions of him [Mr. Lloyd George] have varied, but 
the most persistent view of him is that his power is based upon a 
phenomenal possession and mastery of certain brilliant qualities. 
There is a danger that these qualities, which he obviously 
possesses, may by their brilliancy obscure their solid foundations.” 
The more one examines this sentence the less it seems to 
mean. Literally it means that Mr. Lloyd George's power 
has for its base certain brilliant qualities, and that this base, 
by its brilliance, may obscure its foundations. When we get 
down to the foundations of the base we confess that we are 
lost. This sort of analysis of character is obviously worthless. 
We should have thought that an ex-President of the Oxford 
Union—we learn from a statement by the publishers that 
Mr. du Parcq held this position—would have been more 
precise in the use of language. 

The emergence of Mr. Lloyd George from circumstances of 
poverty and disadvantage is a record of strong endeavour, 
self-confidence, and courage of which any man might be proud. 





of David Lloyd George. By Herbert du Pareq, M.A., B.C.L. 
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We can only regret that his political philosophy should not 
contain more of the lessons rightly to be drawn from his own 
experience. He lost his father when he was a child; and the 
affectionate and loyal support of his uncle, Mr. Richard 
Lloyd, a shoemaker, who became a father to him, 
pinched himself in order to educate him, and joined 
in his studies even to the extent of learning French, 
so as to share the boy’s enthusiasm, makes a beautiful and 
touching story of devotion. “ Our bread was home-made,” 
said Mr. Lloyd George once, in describing life in his 
uncle’s home, “ we scarcely ate fresh meat, and I remember 
that our greatest luxury was half an egg for each child on 
Sunday morning.” ‘lhe boy was brought up in that state of 
mind which is perfectly described by the answer of the 
Radical old lady to the child who asked whether Tories were 
born bad or grew bad: “My dear, they are born bad and 
they grow worse.” His uncle was a preacher in a local 
chapel; the boy preached too—at an appallingly early age. 
A cousin remembers him when not much more than two 
years old standing upon the stairs and “preaching.” “ While 
he preached ‘he used to thump on the stairs with a 
stick’ to hold the attention of his listeners, and to 
drive home his points.” His early education was received 
in a Church school; there was no other school in the village 
of Llanystumdwy. The young “preacher” became in due 
course a ringleader in a revolt of Nonconformist children—the 
majority were Nonconformists—against the practice of march- 
ing the whole school to church on Ash Wednesday. He also 
led a revolt against learning the catechism. We suspect that 
the clergyman might with advantage have made his Scripture 
lessons less dogmatic than they were, yet it is admitted that 
the teaching might be described on the whole as “simple 
Bible teaching.” Nothing is said by the author, and nothing 
is quoted from Mr. Lloyd George’s lips to the effect that the 
Church had built the school and supplied a very good educa- 
tion, while neither the State nor the other religious bodies 
had done anything. The smithy and the shoemaker’s shop 
were centres of political debate, and Mr. Lloyd George had 
no sooner mastered an elementary education than he began to 
think and dream of nothing but politics. 

Mr. Lloyd George's first efforts in journalism were published 
ina local paper. They are often strange in expression and 
raw in judgment, yet they have undoubted force. English was 
to him, it is to be remembered, almost a foreign language. 
His determination to educate himself sufficiently to pass his 
examinations and become a solicitor was finely shaped and 
finely accomplished. On his first visit to London he wrote in 
his diary :— 

“ Went to Houses of Parliament. Very much disappointed with 
them. Grand buildings outside, but inside they are crabbed, 
small, and suffocating, especially the House of Commons. I will 
not say but that I eyed the assembly in a spirit similar to that in 
which William the Conqueror eyed England on his visit to 
Edward the Confessor, as the region of his future domain. Oh, 
vanity !” 

In 1885 his diary contained many notes on his public speaking. 
For example :— 

“March 28th.—Second Liberation meeting. Spoke between forty 

and forty-five minutes with much ease, and in the end with much 
fire; getting into the hwyl without knowing it when declaiming 
about liberty.” 
In 1890 he recorded his first great success on a London plat- 
form. It was ata Welsh Disestablishment meeting presided 
over by Mr. Campbell- Bannerman, and he spoke “ under most 
incalculable difficulties.” 

“Stuck at the very end, after three or four weary and dreary 
spoakers and a collection had depleted the building of a consider- 
able part of its audience and of all but one or two of the reporters, 
Not a man moved whilst I spoke. They were all attention. The 
cheering and laughter which greeted my remarks drove me on 
from point to point, until, notwithstanding the lateness of the hour, 
and my fixed determination not to speak for more than five or ten 
minutes, I must have occupied at least twenty-five minutes. And 
what was strange was that when I sat down the audience seemed 
surprised. They evidently thought that I ought to have gone 
Meese 
He wrote in a letter of his maiden speech in the House of 
Commons :— 

“T have just spoken for the first time in the House, and, if I am 
to judge by the cheers I got during the progress of my speech and 
immediately after I sat down, and also the congratulations I 
received, must have succeeded beyond my very highest expecta- 
tions. T. W. Russell got up immediately after me and 
congratulated me upon my maiden speech, ‘with which I had 








charmed the House.’ The House cheered again at this. There 
was a very good audience, and although at first they appeared to 
be indifferent, as they generally are when insignificant members 
speak, they soon—both sides—listened intently.” 

His most interesting word of self-criticism is the following :— 

“T cannot gain much in this House by my speech, on the con- 
trary I may lose much influence—these M.P.’s are so frightfully 
decorous and respectable. My audience is the country.” 

What do we really learn from this volume as to the politica! 
character of Mr. Lloyd George? The author bestows a dull 
and almost uniform praise on his subject. It is useless to 
expect any reasoned judgment from him. Our own impression 
is that Mr. Lloyd George's Celtic passion might lead him as 
easily to an extreme of harsh Imperialism as to one of 
demagogy. He will be the sport of circumstance more than 
he imagines. In any case he is likely to have a large 
following. The fury of some Welsh Radicals has a quality 
akin to Jacobinism; for their excessive violence of feeling is 
capable of being exactly reversed. It is alike capable of 
entering the ecstatic spiritual states of revivalism and of 
brutally assaulting suffragettes. In one of his journalistic 
writings Mr. Lloyd George (in 1898) attacked Lord Salisbury 
for yielding so often to his enemies. The passage is worth 
quoting :— 

“When he had only to deal with the weak little Republic of 
Venezuela, Lord Salisbury was firm in his claim and in his refusal 
to refer the matter to arbitration: but when another and more 
powerful Republic declared that it would not have the little one 
bullied, what did Lord Salisbury reply ? In effect he said, ‘ Well, 
I would not be so rude as to contradict you; therefore I will 
arbitrate.” Then there came the Cretan question. When tyranny 
had produced an uprising, and Greece intervened, Russia objected 
to the island belonging to Greece, and Lord Salisbury said, ‘I 
quite agree with you.’ Then somebody said—perhaps Germany — 
‘We had better turn the Greeks out.’ Lord Salisbury observed 
‘Quite so.” Then Russia or France suggested that the Turks 
should go as well, and Lord Salisbury said, ‘ Yes, I think it would 
be better.’ But the Turks said, ‘We will not go,’ on which Lord 
Salisbury said, ‘Well, if you won't, it cannot be helped.’ The 
Greeks said if the Turks would not go they would not either, so 
Lord Salisbury merely said, ‘ Well, if you decline to go, I suppose 
you must remain.’ They suggested a governor for Crete, and our 
Foreign Minister said ‘ Yes.’ Russia named somebody, and Lord 
Salisbury said, ‘Just the man!’—but Germany interposed with, 
‘We object to him,’ so Lord Salisbury said, ‘He won’t do.” Then 
they said they would have a governor, and Lord Salisbury assented 
with ‘ Yes, we must’; but when it was mooted, ‘Supposing we do 
without a governor?’ his reply was, ‘That is exactly what I 
think.’ That is the statesman with a mind of his own—a stronz, 
clear-minded man.” 

It is very amusing; but when one remembers that Lord 
Salisbury was one of the greatest lovers of peace in our time 
one wonders what, except a genuine absence of political prin- 
ciple in Mr. Lloyd George, can have been his excuse for 
preaching peace himself one day and laughing at a peace- 
maker the next. Again, our suspicion and bewilderment 
are provoked by the speech which Mr. Lloyd George made in 
the House of Commons on May 12th, 1896. He then advocated 
a Zollverein, and was answered by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 
who pointed out that if Mr. Lloyd George did not want 
Protection he, at all events, had preached very reactionary 
economic doctrines. Mr. Lloyd George was obviously talking 
against time when he made the speech, and the House was much 
amused by his effort. Mr. du Pareq implies that the amuse- 
ment was caused entirely by Mr. Lloyd George’s essay in 
irony. We are not sure of this. He may be right, but we 
are rather doubtful. Admiration for Napoleon and a thirst 
for renown (which excited the sallies of local wit in Mr. Lloyd 
George’s youth) may perhaps be not entirely dead in the 
subject of this biography. And if they are not, who shall 
prophesy how such characteristics of the mind will work out 
in the long run in conjunction with a liberal faculty for 


hwyl ? 





ENGLISH PROSE RHYTIM.* 
THERE is a strong personal note in every book written by 
Professor Saintsbury, and it is this note more than anything 
else which distinguishes his work. To enjoy it as it should 
be enjoyed we must get rid of any prejudices we may have for 
sanity in the criticism of detail, or for soundness of theory, 
for in this connexion such qualities are wholly irrelevant ; and 
whether Professor Saintsbury call his latest book A History of 
English Prose Rhythm, or Select Passages of English Prose, or 
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An Essay on Style, its chief interest for us will be the per- 
sonality which is revealed in it. Thus, at the end of his third 
chapter, lest we should be under any misapprehension, he has 
the following note: “ Some readers will no doubt say, ‘ Where 
is Hampole?’ My copies of Horstmann’s Hampoliana would 
show a fair and fairly long acquaintance with him. But the 
difficulties of dates and personalities are great; and I doubt 
whether, én prose, anything attributable to him with any 
certainty would do us much good.” Or, again: “If I have 
quoted or analysed nothing from the voluminous supplements 
to the older editions of De Quincey . . . it is from no want of 
original acquaintance with them at the time of their appear- 
ance, or failure to renew that acquaintance.” All this is 
engaging, candid, even a little naive, and when such qualities 
are joined to wide reading and an endless industry, a critic 
has little heart for pointing out that the book teaches us 
nothing, that it begins with a misunderstanding and ends with- 
cut having yielded any profitable results. Professor Saintsbury 
set out to write the book, as one sets out to seek an adventure. 
''he results are disappointing even to himself. There is no 
definition of terms, no law; but this does not distress the 
author in the least. He tells us, quite happily, in the last 
chapter: “It may seem that this is an exceeding poor and 
beggarly result of generalities from so long a history of the 
subject and so widely thrown .a netting of examples. But 
there is nothing against which, in the course of some thirty 
years of literary history, I have learnt to set my face more 
flintily than parade of systematic theory.” When we turn 
to the Table of Axioms, Inferences, and Suggestions, which 
the author warns us are strictly provisional, we read that 
“the great principle of foot-arrangement in prose and of 
prose rhythm is variety,” or that “feet retain in prose their 
intrinsic character, i.e, the iamb gives a ‘rising,’ and the 
trochee a ‘falling’ effect.” Really, after this, we are surprised 
that Professor Saintsbury should have taken pains to avoid 
quoting M. Jourdain’s remark on prose from Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme. 


Rhythm is a continuous movement. In poetry we mark the 


vassage of this movement within a given space; we take a foot’ 
t=) 5 ’ 


as a unit, and this foot repeated a certain number of times com- 
pletes a line, the line repeated a certain number of times com- 
pletes a verse, Poetry implies motion as its chief condition: 
there are the reaping song of Lityerses, the sewing songs of 
medieval France, the strophe and antistrophe of Greek 
tragedy chanted as the chorus approached and withdrew from 
the altar, seamen’s chanties, soldiers’ marching songs. The 
regular succession of repeated movements is the metre or 
measure of rhythm, and without this measure we cannot lay 
down any laws concerning it. In proportion as poetry moves 
away from the formal dance or from the control of a regular 
succession of identical movements, and approaches the theatre 
in which dramatic, and consequently unexpected, action 
governs it, the repetition tends to weaken. When blank verse 
Lecomes the speech of the theatre the great sonorous pas- 
sages of Milton are made possible; the repetition is still 
there, but the line has lost its individuality, its music is not 
lost, but merged in another kind of music. It is this other 
kind of music, the rhythm which is not controlled by any 
repeated movement, but flows continuously and in complete 
independence of it, which is the rhythm of prose. The 
splendid passage from the sixtieth chapter of Isaiah in the 
Authorised Version, which Professor Saintshury very justly 
considers “ one of the highest points of English prose,” is an 
example: “ Arise, shine; for thy light is come, and the glory 
of the Lord is risen upon thee. For, behold, the darkness 
shall cover the earth, and gross darkness the people; but the 
Lord shall arise upon thee, and His glory shall be seen upon 
thee. And the Gentiles shall come to thy light, and kings to 
the brightness of thy rising”’ Here the rhythm is purely 
dramatie, it has no connexion with any repeated movement, 
it derives mainly from the balance of sound and silence. 
Each sentence is a shout of joy which cannot be prolonged, 
and the burst of sound is necessarily balanced by a 
complete silence. Such prose originates in blank verse 
modified by the need for dramatic utterance, and it may 
be said that this prose has a reciprocal influence upon 


later poetry, the Elizabethan dramatists shaping the 
language for the Authorised Version, which develops 
the periodic rbythm independently of repetition, and 


inspires in its turn the splendour of Milton’s verse. In 





prose every period has its own principle of organic develop. 
ment, and when it is completed there is no repeat or return, 
but with the new period begins the application of a new 
principle. To say that “the great principle of prose rhythm 
is variety” is merely futile. What principle underlies the 
variety ? To us the truth of the matter seems to be that 
when the written language becomes a fine art and mimetic, 
which in its origin it is not, it becomes dramatic; and, in pro- 
portion as this dramatic language becomes fully expressive of 
passion and feeling, it becomes musical; but as the rhythm of 
prose does not result from the employment of metre, it seems 
to us impossible to attempt the scansion of prose by the 
application of any foot-system. ‘Prose neither possesses 
metre nor is destitute of rhythm.” With this quotation from 
Aristotle Professor Saintsbury begins his work, and there- 
after expends an enormous amount of energy to remain in 
precisely the same place. 

When all this has been said, however, there remain Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury’s industry, his wide reading, and his sincere 
love for literature. With these qualities, and with that 
engaging and candid nature upon which we have remarked, it 
would have been impossible for anyone to have written an 
utterly unprofitable book. The spirit in which A History 
of English Prose Rhythm was begun was the spirit of 
adventure, and to the adventurous, even when they fail 
of their objective, many pleasant, profitable, and diverting 
things happen by the way. We do not believe that it is 
possible to handle the subject of prose rhythm in the manner 
attempted by Professor Saintsbury ; and, so far as his method 
can be called a method at all, we do not think it has yielded 
any profitable results; but he has many admirable things to 
say of the authors whom he discusses in the course of his 
history, and he has a keen instinct and a generous enthusiasm 
for what is fine. We cannot refuse to admire a eritic who is 
capable of such a passionate indignation whenever he finds 
it necessary to mention the Revised Version, or who can roll 
a passage of Donne about his palate as though he were 
relishing a sound wine :— 

“He brought light out of darkness, not out of a lesser light; 
He can bring thy summer out of winter though thou have no 
spring; though in the ways of fortune, of understanding, or con- 
science, thou have been benighted till now, wintered and frozen, 
clouded and eclipsed, damped and benumbed, smothered and 
stupefied till now, now God comes to thee, notas in the dawning 
of the day, not as in the bud of the spring, but as the sun at noon 
to illustrate all shadows, as the sheaves in harvest to fill all 
penurics, 

Here, says Professor Saintsbury, there can be no change 
without disaster. When he turns to Swift he writes: 
“ His prose is never, to a sound taste well ‘cultivated, in- 
harmonious, or monotonous, or mean; but there never, in 
English, has been a prose in which harmony was secured with 
so few means taken to secure it.” Swift’s style, however, is 
not a plain style: its simplicity and ease are merely features ; 
it is the great style, in which the simplicity of function is the 
result of an organic complexity, it is a style in which the 
material has been entirely consumed by the idea. It is not 
that Professor Saintsbury has said anything very original or 
striking; but he has judged everything from his own point 
of view; he follows a sound tradition, perhaps a slightly 
academic tradition, but he has brought to it his own personal 
feeling and enthusiasm. We differ from his estimate of 
Conyers Middleton; we do not think he has thoroughly 
understood the excellence of Gibbon. With very great tact, 
since he has chosen to praise Swinburne’s prose, he has given 
an example from Blake referring to the Songs of Innocence. 
We are a little inclined to distrust a critic who praises this 
overcrowded, disorderly, and finicking style, and who will 
let such a cacophonous phrase as “and falls always as a wave 
does” pass without comment; but it would be difficult to 
find a better example from Swinburne’s prose. Perhaps 
that is Professor Saintsbury’s chief art, the art of selection. 





JOHN PYM* 
“Barren as brick clay.” Such was Carlyle’s verdict upon 
the eminent Parliamentarian, the most eminent of what 
Strafford called “ that generation of odd names and natures ” 
who made the Civil War and unmade their Parliament in the 
process. Pym is the key to the epoch, but his dreariness 


* John Pym, By C, E, Wade. London: Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, 
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bas sat heavily upon the souls of historians, save only the 


exuberant John Forster. His speeches are inordinately dull, 
put because they happened to be deeds as well as words they 
cannot be neglected. There was no gleam of humour or 
romance in him; he lacked altogether the moral elevation of 
many of his party; he had not even the fire of the true fanatic. 
Mr. Wade belongs to that very modern school of biographers 
who seem to choose this subject, not from affection, but from dis- 
like. Pym is wholly antipathetic to him. His sympathy lies 
with Strafford and Hyde and Falkland in the great quarrel. 
But this lack of sympathy makes him judicial. He holds the 
scales evenly between royal and parliamentary prerogative, 
and when he condemns he is scrupulously careful to give the 
basis for his judgment. The book is admirably written, 
full of happy phrases and eloquent passages, so that this life 
of a very arid character is one of the most entertaining of 
recent biographies. The seventeenth century is gradually 
coming out of controversy into the clear light of history. 
Men may still differ according to their temperaments about 
various protagonists, but the world is substantially agreed 
upon the main question. We see the struggle as a war of 
rival half-truths and fanaticisms. The Stuart prerogative is 
balanced by the equally indefensible parliamentary prerogative. 
Charles and Laud strove to compel uniformity in religion; so 
did the Scottish Covenanters and the English Parliament, 
though it was a different religion they favoured. There were 
wise men on both sides who saw the mistake; but the leaders 
had no doubts, and their tolerance was about the same as that 
ofan Afghan mullah. It needed the iron hand of Cromwell 
to break. both tyrannies and prepare the way, after many 
years, for free and popular government. 
Jobn Pym was born in Somerset four years before the Great 
Armada. He studied at Oxford, became a barrister of the 
Middle Temple, and at the age of thirty-seven entered 
Parliament as member for Calne. He first came into promi- 
nence with his three speeches on the grant of subsidies for the 
war in the Palatinate, in which he argued the familiar plea of 
supplies as contingent upon redress of grievances. When 
James demanded a copy of the speech, Pym with his usual 
courage offered to redeliver it in his Majesty’s presence. 
These speeches showed him as marked out for leadership in 
the Commons, since he had the “ faculty of appreciating the 
ideas and the prejudices of the ordinary man, and of trans- 
muting them into such a logical and attractive presentment 
that each of his hearers could feel in them 
not paternity.” Three years later came James’s last 
Parliament, when the quarrel was less with the King than 
with Buckingham. Pym seems to have been engaged in com- 
mittee work and private business, and the leadership of the 
popular party fell into the hands of Eliot. Of him Mr. Wade 
writes with truth: “Such men .. . are the bane of the cause 
which they adopt. They are the plaything of subtle natures 
which exploit their sensibilities; by incessant exaggeration 
they weaken the force of superlatives ; their brilliance destroys 
the infinite variations between black and white, and in the end 
they create only the tedium and the ridicule even of their 
Victims.” In contrast with Eliot, Pym’s sagacity and homely 
good sense stood out in strong relief. We have no intention 
of following in detail the events of those confused years. 
Wentworth, Pym’s old colleague in the fight for the liberties 
of Parliament, drew back when Parliament itself threatened a 
tyranny. There was a moment, had Charles been wise, when 
he could have enlisted both Pym and Wentworth, but with 
the blindness of his race he missed his market. The 
Petition of Right was the last statement of a moderate 
and legal resistance ; thereafter moderation and legality fled 
from the strife. Meantime Pym was busy in a private 
colonizing venture—the settlement of the Providence and 
Henrietta Islands in the Bahama group. Mr. Wade prints 
extracts from the Minutes of the Board, wherefrom it appears 
that one of the chief exports to the new colony was ministers, 
This venture was useful to him, for it brought him into close 
touch with a number of men like Fiennes, Hampden, Rich, 
and Warwick, who were to be his allies in the coming struggle. 
The King advanced deeper into the unconstitutional bog. 
Monopolies and ship money on the one side and Laud’s 
ecclesiastical policy on the otber alienated his friends and 
gave weapons to his enemies. The Scottish rebellion marked 
the bursting of the storm, and Pym found in the Scots the 
allies he had long been seeking. The impeachment and death 





kinship if | 


of Strafford, in which Pym was the moving spirit, followed— 
a bad business to any man who believed that judges should 
not manufacture, as they proceeded, the laws under which 
they condemned. Strafford saw, as Montrose saw, that the 
safest way of reform was to use the sanction of the monarehy, 
the existing sovereignty of England, and that reform without 
such sanction meant speedy anarchy and at the best a brief 
life. Pym and his like were no builders; he refused 
office when it was offered him, for he had the wit to know his 
true power. The Parliamentarians were now in the grip of 
religious intolerance. They were willing to agree with the 
Scots, who desired to establish a Presbyterian uniformity, 
while they were putting to death Laud, whose real blunder 
had been the same kind of policy for Anglicanism. The 
Root and Branch Bill revealed the direction of the move- 
ment. Then came the Ten Propositions and the Grand 
Remonstrance, which latter showed the moderates that 
there was no place for them in Pym's following. The 
Irish Rebellion gave strength to the Puritan party, and it 
was religious iconoclasts rather than civil reformers of whom 
Pym was now the leader. “It (the Grand Remonstrance) 
proved to demonstration that no concession which Charles 
might make could purge his original offence.” ‘Too late the 
King tried the strong hand, and the result was the fiasco of 
the Five Members. Eleven years later Cromwell was to 
appear in the House on a similar errand with a very different 
result, Then war was declared, and for sixteen months 
Pym was virtual King in London. He had to 
money as Charles had raised it, and the levy was no 
more popular from one than from the other. His hope 
was the Scots, and he bought them with a Covenant. It was 
his last achievement, and he died on the eighth of December, 
1643, to the dismay of the House of Commons, where he had 
ruled supreme. “ Surely,” cried Richard Baxter, * Pym is 
now a member of a more knowing, unerring, well-ordered, 
right-aiming, self-denying, unanimous, honourable Senate than 
that from whence he was taken.” As Mr. Wade says dryly, 
most people, looking to the state of the English Parliament at 
the time, will find it easy to agree with the author of The 
Saints’ Everlasting Rest. 

The motive power of this extraordinary career seems to have 
been a narrow but intense theological interest. Pym was no 
mystic like Cromwell, but he had the sectarian enthusiasm 
| which characterized men like Argyllin Scotland. “It belongs 
to the duty of a Parliament,” he said, “to establish true 
religion and to punish false”; and his conception of 
true religion was a relentless pursuit of Papists and 
Arminians. His political reputation has sunk low with 
posterity, because he was too entirely successful where 
he happened to be right, and failed too completely where 
he happened to be wrong. He had no political imagina- 
tion, and his doctrine of the supremacy of the Commons was 
no serious political creed, but a move in a revolutionary game. 
Like all true revolutionaries, he was an opportunist, and never 
saw beyond the next step. Indeed, Cromwell, when he 
destroyed parliamentary government in England, only finished 
what Pym had begun. We need not judge him hardly. In 
that great transition to responsible government no man of his 
time had any clear sense of the road he wished to travel. 
The principles of the Revolution of 1688 evolved slowly 
through two generations of muddled thinking and more 
muddled practice. His abilities as a parliamentarian were of 
a high order, for he could interpret the ordinary member to 


raise 





himself and convince an audience that he was merely 
stating its views. He had indomitable courage and untiring 
industry. He was a shrewd judge of popular feeling, 
and played on it as he pleased. Without his religious 
prejudices it is possible that his strong good sense 


and business aptitude might have made him a construc- 
tive statesman, but it was his leadership of religious bigotry 
that gave him his parliamentary pre-eminence. We agree with 
Mr. Wade's verdict on Pym, though we are assured that we 
should differ strongly from him in our judgment of other 
participants in the strife. We quote his concluding words, 
where his limitations are apparent in his references to Bunyan 
and Cromwell, but where his general conclusion seems to us 
inevitable :— 

“The muddled mismanagement of Buckingham, the great 
opportunities which Charles was flinging away with both hands, 





roused Wentworth to opposition; it was superstition and idolatry 
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and the rags of Antichrist against which Pym first and foremost 
directed his great gifts. Nor did religion mean to him that quiet 
culture of the soul which irradiated the life of George Herbert at 
Bemerton ; it was not the heartfelt devotion to the unseen God of 
his imagining which gave immortality to the pathetic and ludicrous 
visions of Bunyan. In the sublime heights where Milton soars free 
from his Puritan bonds and Puritan venom, Pym and his like would 
have yawned. He is of the house and lineage of William Laud, 
whom of all men he most abhorred; he is definite, positive. But 
where the Archbishop must needs bow to the great cloud of wit- 
nesses, not always entirely harmonious, whom the Church has 
accepted for Fathers and teachers, the Puritan must rely upon 
himself and those few exponents of eternal verity to whom 
illumination had been granted in the sixteenth century of the 
Christian era. In the great corporation of faithful Churchmen 
there were saints like Andrewes, fighting men like Montagu. In 
the ranks of the Puritans there were seers like Milton, psalm- 
singers like Cromwell, for ever hewing Agags to the greater glory 
of God in the very words and spirit of the sheikhs of Palestine. 
Pym is none such, nor is Laud; they stand midway, they are the 
embodiment of politics viewed in the light of a theory of religion. 
Hence they fail where either the fanatic or the politique would 
have succeeded. . . . And when at last the Revolution settlement 
finished the strife of which all were weary, it was the politiques 
and the Gallios who did it all. ‘Here and here we are safe, for 
these be the works of men’s hands!’ said they ; ‘and, for the rest, 
guess as you please.’ ” 





THE SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT OF WOMEN.* 
ALL these three books approach their different subjects from 
the feminist point of view, and together (if allowance is 
made for the inevitable effects of political bias) they form an 
instructive summary of the social development of woman 
and the problems which that development has gradually 
brought into being. Of the three volumes Mr. Schuster’s 
covers the widest field and takes, on the whole, the broadest 
view. Unfortunately the form of it militates to some extent 
against its usefulness. The substance of the book was origin- 
ally delivered as a lecture, and it still bears traces of its origin, 
sacrificing compression and thoroughness for an illusive ease 
and perspicuity of manner which seem now and then to conceal 
definitely false conclusions. Thus it is difficult to agree with 
Mr. Schuster’s pronouncements as to the state of women in 
classical Athens. For he maintains that although their posi- 
tion was in theory one of absolute seclusion and dependence, 
in practice intellect and character were always able to take 
their proper rank; and he dismisses as unsupported by authority 
of any solidity the view which attributes to the Hetairai the 
position that should have been the wife’s. There is no space 
here to indulge in quotation, but it would be easy to show that 
there is more authority for the traditional views on these 
subjects than Mr. Schuster has been able to array against 
them. The chapters on Rome and the Canon Law are of 
greater value, and in particular the writer brings out clearly 
with regard to the latter the real service which the Church 
rendered to the institution of marriage in making it a religious 
act, and one of agreement between the actual parties, instead 
of a mere legal transaction between the bridegroom and the 
bride’s father. The general chapters at the end of the book, 
which deal with the social position and prospects of the 
institution of marriage, are also notable for a common 
sense and humanity which is unhappily rare among 
the more enthusiastic class of feminist advocates. 
Mr. Kitchin’s book is much more limited in scope and 
detailed in treatment than Mr. Schuster’s, and in so far 
as it deals with facts it is clear and interesting, and supplies 
a summary which no other English writer bas yet reduced to 
so neat and compendious aform. Unfortunately Mr. Kitchin’s 
opinions are more questionable than his facts, and he is sadly 
apt to confuse fact and opinion. He has nothing to say for 
the Canon Law, and looks back to the days of the Roman 
Empire, when marriage was dissoluble at will like an ordinary 
contract, as (legally) the golden age of the institution. 
Nowhere, however, does he really face the question as to 
what effect this view of marriage really had on domestic life 
and morality. He refuses to see that marriage, like all other 
really important evolutions, is not to be comprehended in any 
strictly logical system. The achievement of the Church in 
raising the status of the institution he entirely overlooks. 
In his view the retention of Canon Law principles after the 
Reformation was entirely due to a mixture of senseless 
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bibliolatry and ecclesiastical ambition. It never occurs to 


him that these principles were allowed to survive becanse 
they did, in fact, suit the conditions of society at the time an 
more than it occurs to him to inquire whether the system = 
dissolution by consent at which he aims is really suitable to 
the conditions of present-day society. That the tendene 
of public opinion and of legislation has been towards 4 
greater freedom in these matters is not to be denied, yoy 
can one gainsay that legislation here, as elsewhere, tends rather 
to lag behind opinion in the race. One must further admit 
that even in the most up-to-date systems considerable cop. 
fusion and inconsequence still prevail. A glance at Migs 
Rembaugh’s useful compilation is enough to convince one of 
this. “The political position of women in the United States” 
says the introduction, “is a chaos of contradictions,” Her 
political and social capacities vary with the varying laws of 
every State, and the State laws of divorce vary as Widely, 
One may lament the lack of logic which the confusion 
denotes, but one should also recognize that this very quality 
is proof conclusive that the world is not yet ripe for a logical 
solution of its difficulties. Who can foretell the years of 
ponderous evolution that lie between us and so desirably 
an end? 



























THE TEACHINGS OF CONFUCIUS.* 
Dr. Cosn Huan-Cuana, former Secretary of the Granj 
Secretariat at Peking, and subsequently a student at the 
Columbia University at New York, has produced, with the 
aid of various American friends, a treatise on the prin- 
ciples of Confucius and his school. Jn his preface Dr. 
Chen says that this treatise is “a study of the old régime 
in China—a survey of the Chinese thought and Chinese 
institutions which developed independently of the Occident.” 
He goes on to explain how he has performed the office of 
a miner in digging in Confucian writings to extract the 
rich ore which that great mountain contains. He has 
at any rate succeeded in producing two volumes which 
possess a considerable interest to Occidental readers. Although 
the book professedly deals only with the economic writings 
of Confucius it really covers much wider ground. For 
example, the whole question of the position of women in 
the social life of the community is dealt with, and the 
Suffragette of to-day will be interested to learn that 
Confucius was in some ways an even more advanced thinker 
than any of the leaders of the “ Votes for Women” move- 
ment. Dr. Chen thus sums up the teaehing of Confucius: 
“The position of women is this: fundamentally woman is 
the equal of man. But in the disorderly stage the 
separation of the two sexes is advisable; in the advancing 
peace stage social intercourse between the sexes is suitable; 
in the extreme peace stage the absolute independence 
of woman is most lovely and just.” Confucius was logical 
enough to see that the absolute independence of woman 
involved State maintenance of children. This was the final 
stage in human development to which he apparently looked 
forward. In this stage marriage as a permanent tie was to 
be abolished, and unions were to be temporary, on the basis that 
an agreement to live together should not be for longer than 
one year or less than one month. During the long inter- 
mediate period through which the world has to pass before 
this final stage is reached the sexes are to remain socially 
separate except for occasional meetings. Among these rare 
opportunities for social intercourse Confucius mentions that 
during the winter men and women may work together at 
weaving in the same street from evening till midnight. He 
adds in the words of our author: “ Moreover, during these 
four months whenever men and women have any dissatis- 
faction the two sexes may sing together to express their 
discontent. This affords great freedom of social contact of 
the two sexes.” This is not the only reference to singing a3 
a method of expressing discontent. Confucius attached very 
great importance to singing and poetry as an instrument 
of government. He says that in an Imperial democracy 
the Government must be ruled by public opinion, and, 
in order to bring public opinion to bear, songs are to 
be composed, and these songs, after being transferred from 
the village to the town, then to the capital of the feudal 





* The Economic Principles of Confucius and his School. By Chen Huan- 
Chang, Ph.D. 2 vols. New York: Columbia University, London: Long: 
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States, at last come to the ears of the Imperial Government. 
* After the Grand Music Master has arranged the poetry 
according to its style and tune, it is presented to the Emperor. 
Therefore, even if the Emperor does not go out of the door, 
the understands all the grievances of the Empire. Hence 

try forms the basis of government.” On the purely 
economic side there is much sound wisdom in the writings of 
Confucius, but what is specially valuable is the stress he lays 
upon the necessary connexion between ethics and economics. 
The following passage in which Dr. Chen summarizes the 
teachings of Confucius is well worth quoting :— 

“If the getting of food were their sole aim, or escaping from 
death their highest ideal, they would do anything in any way for 
the sake of their lowest self. Without faith the world would be a 
wilderness; no one would trust others, and every one would be an 
enemy to others. Society could not exist ; and, at last, not even 
the individual could exist. Only the strongest would survive. In 
the beginning the people would sacrifice their faith to escape 
death; but ultimately they would fall together into death 
decause they had no faith.” 





THE CHRISTIAN ATTITUDE TOWARDS 

DEMOCRACY.* 
Sir W. RopertTSON NIcoOLut explains at no great length what 
should be—in his opinion—the Christian attitude towards 
democracy. His little book is very readable and very moderate, 
both from the religious and political points of view. We do 
not know if he would call himself a Christian Socialist. The 
designation is vague, but it suggests broad Church 
Christianity and a Socialism far removed from logical 
extremes, and would seem to fit the case. “The root idea 
of Democracy,” he writes, “is that the moral right is with 
the people, that it is they who ultimately possess the 
world, and that their bettera in wealth, or in learning, or in 
wisdom, have the privilege of advice and nothing beyond it.” 
“The era of charity is passed,” he tells us, “‘and the era of 
justice has begun.” Further on he admits that charity will 
always be needed, “ but there is something beyond, and that 
something is legislative action.” Meanwhile he speaks very 
cautiously as to what should be the attitude of the Church. 
“Political preaching as such is wrong,” he asserts, but “ there 
are questions of morality so overwhelming in their importance 
that the preacher who is under a deep conviction cannot 
always keep silence.” As a whole, however, he concludes that 
the Church can only speak with assurance when she can 
quote the words of her Founder, and must, therefore, 
remain silent on three important subjects. “One of these 
subjects is the value which ought to be attached to particular 
kinds of Jabour. Another is the fixing of exact justice as 
between master and servant. A third, as we believe, is the 
definition of the ultimate Christian form to be assumed by 
society.” 





FICTION. 
THE ANGLO-INDIANS.+ 

Mrs. Perrin’s faithful study of the domestic side of official 
life in India is not only welcome in itself; it has the added 
merit of opportuneness. A commission has recently been 
appointed to inquire into the Indian Civil Service, and only 
this week a remarkable evidence of the need of such inquiry 
is forthcoming in the result of the recent joint examination 
for appointments in the Home, Indian, and Colonial Civil 
Services published in Thursday's papers. Of the seventy-three 
successful candidates not a single one has elected for India in 
the first instance. On the reasons for this preference we can- 
not say that any light is directly shed in Mrs. Perrin’s novel. 
She does not write with a political purpose or to air any 
grievance. But in her vivid pictures of Anglo-Indian social 
life, drawn from intimate personal observation, she has none 
the less furnished a clue to this decline in the attractiveness 
of the LC.S. The drawing nearer of East and West by 
immensely accelerated means of communication has exerted 
a distracting influence on officials. The dualism of their 
family life has become more marked than ever; their oppor- 
tunities for getting at the back of the native mind are pro- 
portionately curtailed, and the claims and tastes of their 
ehildren only accentuate this detachment. It is in regard to 
* The Christian Attitude Towards Democracy. By Sir W. Robertson 


Ficoll, LL.D. London : Hodder and Stoughton. [ls. net.] 
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this latter point that Mrs. Perrin’s novel is most illuminative, 
for it is in great measure a tale of Anglo-Indians in 
transition, of Peres et Enfants, in which the younger generation 
—with one exception—are blind to the magic of the East and 
eager to return for good and all to the amenities and 
luxuries and fleshpots of English life. John Fleetwood and 
his wife are typical Anglo-Indians of the old school. They 
had “ both been born in India, as their parents were born there 
before them ; had met and married in India; had passed thirty 
years of wedded existence together in India, save for rare 
intervals in England.” And now in the evening of their days 
we find them looking forward, not without misgiving, to the 
final severance of the ties of a lifetime, while their grown-up 
daughters, light-hearted, attractive young women, hail the 
change with enthusiasm, as offering more brilliant chances in 
the matrimonial lottery than as the wives of officials, no matter 
how desirable personally. Marion Fleetwood’s attitude is 
frankly worldly. She was fond of Tom Gray, the police 
officer, and she barely liked Sir Rowland Curtice, the globe- 
trotting epicure. But behind the “shiny contemptible finish 
of his person she saw a great English house, a solid position 
in the world of society, money, power, aggrandizement, all 
that she imagined she required to render her not only happy 
but exultant.” When her sister Isabel confessed to a tender- 
ness for an Army chaplain, Marion summed up the situation 
with relentless logic :— 

** India’s all very well,’ she went on, ‘for unmarried girls and 

senior people who can afford to be comfortable and go to the hills 
in the hot weather, or have hill appointments. Here we are now 
with practically everything we can want, and I daresay more 
luxuries than would be possible if we were in England. But 
remember the other side of the picture for junior married people, 
horrible little stations miles off the railway—though it’s true you 
would be spared that as a chaplain’s wife—screwing and scraping 
on small pay—you know how seldom anyone has private means in 
India—years and years of it to go through—the weariness and 
strain of it all, and the dreadful business when children have to 
go home of deciding between separation from them or their father. 
You know I’m right, Isabel,’ she concluded, ‘and some day you'll 
thank me for the warning.’” 
This worldly wisdom is not confined to the Anglo-Indian girl, 
and, taken in connexion with other drawbacks recently com- 
mented on in our correspondence columns, may help to throw 
light on the waning popularity of the I.C.S. as a career. 

While Marion and her sister Isabel represent the new and 
self-protective order of Anglo-Indian womanhood, their 
younger sister Fay goes beyond her parents in her passionate 
devotion to India. She could not understand Marion’s 
failing to appreciate Tom Gray, who knew everything there 
was to be known about natives and their tendencies, good and 
bad, who could tell such lovely bazaar stories, and had such a 
marvellous collection of Indian birds’ eggs. She was so 
obsessed with India’s mysterious spell that she shrank from 
the very thought of Western life. Her education was sadly 
to seek on the modern side, but she knew all about Akbar and 
Indian folk-lore and sport. If the return to England meant a 
cramped existence to her parents, to her it meant exile. The 
second half of the book is inevitably less interesting than 
the opening chapters, with their charming descriptions of 
life in a hill station, at a native court, in a spacious 
bungalow in the plains, or on a camping tour of inspection ; 
but it paints with many effective touches the tragedy of 
retirement and the ennui of inactivity. How Marion realized 
her ambition only to recognize its futility ; how she utilized her 
influence to secure Isabel's happiness ; and how Fay was rescued 
from her exile and given back to India, may be read in the 
sequel. Mrs. Perrin is perhaps a little hard on the stay-at- 
home English in the main, but with this deduction her out- 
look is kindly as well as shrewd, and her book is distinctly one 
of those which engender gratitude to the author. 





Nance of Manchester. By Orme Agnus. (Methuen and Co. 
6s.)—As a piece of vivid portraiture Nance of Manchester must 
be pronounced a striking success, but the personality of the 
heroine decidedly overshadows the rest of the book. The first 
eight chapters, which are all concerned with slum life in Man- 
chester, are quite absorbing, and the reader will be inclined to 
cavil at “Orme Agnus” for switching off the interest in chapter ix. 
to a perfectly different set of people. It is almost a pity that the 
author believed himself to need a sentimental heroine and so 
to introduce a love interest. ,If he had been content merely té 
give a picture of Nance and old Betty the book would have 
been a more harmonious whole, The device of introducing » 
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serious-minded and broken-hearted variety actress is certainly inge- 
nious; buta more conventional figure would have provided incidents 
during Nance’s stay in Dorsetshire, and the break in the middle 
of the book would thus have been avoided. The whole story has 
an excellent moral tone, and “ Orme Agnus” may be congratulated 
on having: resisted the temptation of contrasting the excellent 
Wesleyan minister with a bad example of the Anglican vicar of 
a country parish. On the contrary, the Established Church 
clergyman, though much more lightly sketched, is a very 
sympathetic person, witha secret admiration for his nonconforming 
colleague, The figure of Betty, the charming and saintly minded 
old countrywoman, is also well drawn, though it is a little more 
conventional than that of Nance. The author’s writing is almost 
too poignant in his description of Nance’s care for the little 
brother and sister whom shé calls her children, and it is a pity 
that he should have thought it necessary to kill Nance at the end 
of the story. The book, however, will, we feel sure, give very real 
pleasure to“ Orme ‘Agnus’s” many friends and admirers. 

Darneley Place. By Richard Bagot. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)— 
There is a slight totch of occultism about Mr. Bagot’s new story, 
which, as ustal, deals both with English and Italian life. Some 
of his characters have appeared in former novels, but this will 
not prevent the reader into whose hands the earlier books have 
not fallen from enjoying this one. The young Italian hero is a 
pleasant figure, though the heroine is only an outline. Mr. Bagot’s 
books are interesting chiefly from the light they afford to English 
people on the manners and customs of the Italian nobility, and 
the present book is as full of information on this point as its 
many predecessors. 

Reapaste Novsts.—Remittance Billy. By Ashton Hilliers. 
(Methuen and Co. 6s.)—Misjudgments in a banker’s family lead 
to most exciting events at home and in Southern France. The 
author plainly has wide interests in life, and keeps his characters 
clear-cut, thus saving us from mere melodrama, but he should 
not abuse English judges. Sally. By D. Conyers. (Same 
Publisher and price.)—Horses, hounds, lovers, and the highest 
spirits in Connemara.——The Happy Family. By F. Swinnerton. 
(Same Publisher and price.)—Domestic life in Kentish Town and 
business life in a publisher’s office, described with close observa- 
tion that will interest those who can stand the italics and the 
phonetic spelling of the conversations. The Three Anarchists. 
By M.S. Rawson. (S. Paul and Co. 6s.)—Somewhat dreary ; 
but there is good work in the study of a plucky heroine married 
to and released from a curmudgeon.—The Goodly Fellowship. 
By R. C. Schauffler. (Macmillan and Co. 6s.)—An interesting 
picture of life in Persia, drawn round a naif romance of an 
American mission. 














SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we nctice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for revtert in other forms.) 





The Business of Bookbinding. By Alexander J. Philip. (Stanley 
Paul and Co. 6s. net.)—This book is severely practical in method, 
Its object is to give a detailed description of modern methods of 
bookbinding—or rather of book production, for it goes consider- 
ably beyond the art of the binder—and to enable the purchaser to 
judge of the real value of goods submitted to him and of the 
wisdom or folly of modern principles of book production. The 
author’s real motive is the desire to make an effective protest 
against the cheapening process which has, according to his 
view, already ruined the art of book production, and is likely to 
react injuriously upon both authors and public, inasmuch as it 
tends to make the supply of a purely temporary demand the main 
object of literature. Even the cheap reprint of good literature is 
included in the author’s anathema as being in effect nothing 
but a visible effort “to coax the public to buy books by quantity 
which they cannot obtain in quality.” Here one cannot but 
suspect Mr. Philip of ignoring the primary object of a book, 
which is that it should be read. If it is to be widely read 
it must be cheap, and there can be no doubt that the cheap 
reprint serves a useful purpose. But that the art of producing 
fine permanent volumes should entirely disappear is both unneces- 
sary and deplorable, and though there can be little doubt that the 
standard of production has fallen considerably in recent years, 
there is no reason why a determined effort on behalf of the trade 
and public should not restore it. ‘Towards such a restoration the 
recent investigations of the Book Production Committee of the 
Library Association and the labours of such enthusiasts as Mr. 
Philip must give invaluable help, and it is to be hoped that this 
little velume, which is convenient in form, clearly written, and 
well illustrated will find and convince many readers. 








i 
Charles Dickens. By W. H. Helm. “The Regent Library,” 
(Herbert and Daniel. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net.) — 
The policy of publishing volumes of selections from famous authors 
is not one that can in every case be altogether commended, and 
although Dickens is a writer some part of whose works the judicious 
reader will generally skip, there is no reason why the reader shoul@ 
turn to some one else to save himself the trouble of skipping. 
However, this kind of selection is the raison d’étre of the « Regent 
Library,” and one can only be thankful if the selection is well 
done and carefully edited. The present volume is commend. 
able in both these respects. Mr. Helm’s introduction is fy 
and sound, though his eulogy is now and then perhaps a little 
indiscriminate, and praiseworthy features of the volume are 
the bibliography and appendix of appreciations from eminent 
hands with which it closes. 


Profils Anglais. Par C. A. Sainte-Beuve. Notes de Hardress 
O’Grady. Préface d’André Turquet. (J. M. Dent and Sons, 
1s. 6d.)—Profils Anglais is a prettily got up little reprint from the 
works of Sainte-Beuve. Benjamin Franklin, Mary Queen of 
Scots, Gibbon, Chesterfield, and Cowper are here presented to us, 
It is said that when Taine was dying he asked that some one 
should read to him out of Sainte-Beuve’s celebrated “Lundis,” 
“pour entendre quelquechose de clair.” The English sketches 
reprinted in the present volume are too clear, too definite in outs 
line to do justice to English models, who look their best in their 
native atmosphere, which isa little misty. Of them all perhaps 
“Cowper” is the most interesting and charming portrait. Prose 
translations of his best-known poems will delight and amuse the 
reader, At the end of the book we find several translations, or 
rather, as their author called them, “imitations,” from Words- 
worth of amazing skill and delicacy. The perfume of the poetry 
is, of course, lost, but like imitation flowers they bear a wonderful 
likeness to, may we say “Nature,” and yet preserve the analogy. 


The Exchequer in the Twelfth Century. By Dr. Reginald L. 
Poole. (Clarendon Press. 6s. 6d. net.)—The recently published 
lectures on the Exchequer in the twelfth century by Dr. Reginald 
Poole form a useful addition to the volume of literature on the 
early history of the English Exchequer. Dr. Poole is eminently 
qualified to deal with the subject, and has produced a book which, 
though it is doubtless intended primarily for the student, will 
certainly prove attractive to the general reader. A good deal of 
space is rightly devoted to examining the origin of the Exchequer. 
On this point Dr. Poole writes:—‘To sum up the results 
of our present inquiry, the system of the Exchequer is a 
system of reckoning based upon the abacus.” He believes that 
the principle of the abacus was brought to England by Adelard 
of Bath, who had studied at the famous school of Laon, and 
wppears subsequently to have been employed by the English 
Court in connexion with the King’s accounts. The Exchequer 
as we most of us learned in our history books, was primarily a 
table with spaces marked upon it suggesting a chess-board. The 
object of these spaces was to facilitate reckoning. Dr. Poole 
shows how importan€ was some such mechanical device at a time 
when the only method of enumeration in use was the Roman system, 
which, apart from other defects, lacked the essential elements 
of any representation for zero. Among other interesting historical 
points is the explanation of the office of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, which Dr. Poole traces back to the clerk of the 
King’s Chancellor, who, in his master’s absence, sat at the 
Exchequer Board, and subsequently acquired the headship of 
the Board with the special title of Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
A large part of the book is, of course, necessarily based on the 
Dialogus, one of the most ancient and intéresting of financial 
text-books, 


A Catalogue of the Vertebrate Fauna of Dumfriesshire. By Hugh 
S. Gladstone, M.A., F.R.S.E., F.Z.S., M.B.0.U. (Dumfries: J. 
Maxwell and Son.)—The Scotch county whose fauna forms the 
subject of this slender but neatly printed volume is bounded on 
the south by the Solway Firth. To this it owes the presence of 
numerous marine animals and, possibly, some straggling birds. 
The bulk of the book is an epitome of Mr. Gladstone’s “ Birds of 
Dumfriesshire.” It isa catalogue, with a few lines devoted to 
the distribution of the especies. Extinct forms among the 
mammals are shown in special type, and doubtful entries are in 
brackets, Besides the birds, the remainder of the vertebrates 
(mammals, reptiles, amphibians, and fishes) are included in the 
work. Among the birds Mr. Gladstone acknowledges sub-species 
by trinomials. Many of these forms have been described by 
Dr. Hartert. When Mr. Gladstone claims that, as regards 
nomenclature, he has adopted the latest system, he is mistaken. 
Dr. Hartert and his followers would regard him as behind the 
times, But the value of his catalogue is not thereby seriously 
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impaired. The so-called “ Dumfriesshire snake, ” described in 1804 
as a new species, is, we learn, regarded by Mr. Boulenger as a 
snake from the United States. It had probably escaped from 
captivity. On p. 69 there seems to be some confusion. The lemon 
sole, usually so called, is not the sand sole (8. lascaris) but a 
species of plaice which is here referred to as the “smear dab. 
On p. 66, by a slip, the coal-fish is separated from the pollack, 
which it should follow, There is a map showing parishes at the 
end of the volume. 


The Ulm Campaign. By Colonel P. N, Maude, C.B. Vol. xii. of 
the “Special Campaign” Series. (George Allen and Co. 5s. net.) 
_—Colonel Maude is a writer with original ideas and methods, and 
generally has a very good reason for differing from accepted views 
and traditions. In this book he offers a vigorous defence of Mack, 
contending that a man who had attained such a position as his, 
who could inspire such affection in his officers and such devotion 
jn his troops, was not the incompetent bungler denounced by 
some of his critics. Merely he was faced and was beaten by new 
conditions. Colonel! Maude suggests an interesting parallel 
between Napoleon’s method of concentrating his numbers at his 
chosen point, and the necessity facing a modern general, under 
aerial reconnaissance, of retaining his troops in a formation 
en lozenge until he decides upon his time and place for driving 
home the full weight of the troops behind him. 


The Retrospect. By Ada Cambridge. (Stanley Paul and Co. 
s.)—Apart from the interest to English readers of the im- 
pressions made on Mrs. Ada Cambridge by her return to 
England after an absence of thirty-eight years in Australia, 
there is an added pleasure in this book in the vivid pictures 
which the author gives of the England of the ’fifties. To most 
of us her retrospects look as if they were reflections of life lived 
much longer ago than that, and readers whose parents lived in 
London and have given them detailed accounts of their life at 
about that date will regard Mrs. Ada Cambridge’s corner of the 
provinces as decidedly behind the times. Nevertheless her 
accounts are exceedingly attractive, and the whole book has 
the graceful sadness which belongs to happy days that have 
passed away. 





English Mediwval Architecture. By Cyril E. Power. 2 vols. 
(Talbot. 2s. 6d. net each.) —Mr. Power has written a most useful 
pocket history of the various phases of English architectural 
development from Saxon times to the Renaissance. The volumes 
are fully and clearly illustrated. 
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Collier (L.), Oddle and Iddle, 8vo (Smith and Elder) 3/6 
Compton (E. T. and E, H.) and Dickie (J. F.), Germany Painted and 
cn, all acme ih cen etidnt ae Marea tre (Black) net 20/0 
Connolly (J. B.) Wide & ‘ourses, er 8¥o . saddened ...(Duckworth) 60 
Cowper (E. E.) Th e Island of Rushes, cr 8vo -P.C.K.) 2/6 


‘ « 
Crawford (W. J. ), Calculations on the Entropy- Temperature C hart, erSvo 
(Cc. Griffin) net 2/6 


Cripps (A. S.), Pilgrimage of Grace, 12mo ............ (Simpkin) net 2) 

Crockett ‘s. R. ), The Moss Troopers, cr 8vo.. (Hodder & Stongnton) 6,0 
Cromartie (Countess), The Golden Guard, cr 8vo........ eevee (G, Allen) 6/0 
Curties (H.), Idina’s Lover, er 8vo............ Me olde Ouseley) 6/0 





Quatis (M.), The Dream Triumphant, cr 8vo .... 


(C, H. Kelly) 3/6 
Cuthbert (Father), Life of St. Francis of Assisi, 8vo . Z ; 


“OL opgmans) net 126 


Dakin (H. D.), Oxidationg and Reductions in the Animal. Body, 8vo 
( Longmans) net 4/0 
Davidson (LL. C.), Houses of er ea mR (Partridge) 6/0 
Jiver (M.), The Hero of Herat, @F SVO o......ccececcccceseescoceccecece (Constable) 6/0 







Do Imetach’ (H.), The Historic Styles of Ornament, folio ......(Batsford) net 25/0 
Does (N.), Fountains in the Sand, 8vo.. ..(M, Seeker) net 7/6 
owd (E, C. ), Polly of the Hospital, cr 8V0......... sesseeeeseeees(Constable) net 3/6 








Duveen (E. J.), Colour in the Home, folio .............0.06.666.0000. i Allen) net 
Eller (G.), Secret Di plomacy, cr 8v0 ............. ws ene «© net 
Bilis (B.), ‘rhe king's ie Senza neon) 
is ing's Blue me OF-BVO....... 000.005 | 4Hodder & Po ton) 
Fair and no Favour (A), OF 80 ..............0.06..ccceccseneensteccconees ought 


Fleming (D, H.), Reviews an eolaay Chiefly to Scotland, Ryo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Fortesene (Hon. J.), Narrative of the Visit to India of Their Majesties 
King George V. and Queen Mary, 8vo Macmillan) net 
Fox (M.), The Bountiful Hour, cr 8vo....... ta. : ne) 
Gamble ( J. ), Christian Faith and Worship, cr8vo (Macmillan) net 
Geerligs (H. C. P.), The Werld’s Cane Sugar seteaiey, 4to (N. Rodger) net 
George (E.), The Ladder of Light, cr 8vo ... : oat . N. Fowler) net 
George (W. L. , Woman and To-morrow, cr 8yo ...... AHL Jenkins) net 
Gerard (L.), The Swimmer, cr 8vo........ as ... (Milla & Boon) 









Y ty (M.), *; Fair Prisoner, cr 8vo aon stilt (Partridge) 

Gerry (M. S.), As Caesar's Wife, cr 8vo ... one (Harper) 
Gilbey (Sir W.), Sport in the Olden Time, 8vo. ..(Vinton) net 
Girvin (B.), Queer Cousin Claude, cr 8vo ........... ..(G. Allen) 


Graeme (J. 5, he Fortunes of Harold Borlase, cr 8ro ... (8. P.C.K.) 
Grabam (S.), A Tramps Sketebes, cr 8vo ............ (Macmillan) net 
Grant (3.), The Chequer-Board, cr 8vo . "(Hodder & Stoughton) 
Greene (H. P.), Interpretation in Song, er 8vo . (Macmillan) net 
Grier (S. C.), One Crowded Hour, er Svo... (W. Blackwood) 
Haenen (F. De) and Grove (H. M.), Moscow, Painted and —_ 8vo 
ack) net 
Hall (J. R.), England and the Orleans Mavewhy.. anwil Atami & a ler) net 
Harben (W. N.), Paul Rundel, cr Svo ..... ‘ Harper) 
Hart (J. W.), Castle Hampstead, cr 8vo.. (on i Kelly) 
Hassall (A.), The History of British Foreign Px slicy from the Earliest 
Times to 1912, 8v0 (W. Blackwood) net 
Heawiside (O.), Electromagnetic Theory, vol. 3, Bvo {Beet rictan ") net 2 
Henzell (A. Ww. ), Introduction to Mineralogy for Chinese Students, er 8vo 
(Macmillan) 
Hertzler (A. E.), A Treatise on Tumours, roy-8ve .. fChurchill) net 
Hill (C.), Fanny Burney and the Court of Queen Chi arlotte, 8vo (Lane) net 
Hill (G. C.-), The Sociological Value of Christianity, 8vo (Black) net 
Hocking (W, E.), The Meaning of God in Human Experience, 8vo * 
(H, Browde) net 
Home Rule from the Treasury Bench: Speeches, 8vo (Unwin) net 
Houstoun (RB. A.), Studies in Light Production, 8¥o0 .(“ Electrician "’) net 
Hutt (C. W.), Hygiene for Health Visitors, Nurses, and Social Workers, 8vo 
(P. 8S. King) net 
Johnston (R. M.), The Holy Christian Church from its Remote Origins to 
the Present Day, cr 8vo...... (Constable) net 
Kelman (J.), Thoughts on Things Eternal, cr 8v0 (Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Kent (P. H.), The Passing of the Manchus, 8vo......; ...(E. Arnold) net 
Kluckevsky lv. 0 O.), A History of Russia, vol. 2, 8vo 4 (Dent) net 
Lang (Mrs.), The Book of Saints and Heroes, cr 8v0 . (Longmans) 
Leaf (C. H.), Cancer of the Breast Clinically Considered ... (Constable) net 
Leaf (W.), Troy, a Study in Homeric Geography, 8vo ......(Macmillan) net 
Lees (H. C.), The Sunshine of the Good News, er 8vo (R. Scott) net 
Lemberger (E.), Portrait Miniatures of Five Centuries, 4to 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Lofthouse (W. F.), Ethics and the Family, 8vo_. (Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Lopukhin (I. V.), Some Characteristics of the Interior Church, cr 8vo 
(Theosophical Pub. Soc.) net 
Lowrie (D.), My Life in Prison, er 8vo (Lane) net 
Lumsden (H.) and Reynolds (H. BR. ), History < of the Hammermen of 
Glasgow, 4to ; ie Gardner) net 
Luther (M. L.), The Woman of It, er 8¥0 .....-....... : (Harper) 
Lyttelton (Lady) Correspon dence, 1787-1870, 8v0|.......... “d- Murray) net 
Macdonald (R. M.), The Opal Hunters, cr 8vo.................. (Partridge) 
Mackay (H.), The Cobweb Cloak, er 8vo. secepeeeeapaee. (A, Melrose) 
Maclagan (B.), The eg paw of Kingdoms, er vo. (Duckworth) 
McLaughlin (R. W.), Washington and Lincoln, 8vo... ... (Putnam) net 
Malet (V. M.-), The Meteoric Benson, cr 8vo ... (S. Paul) 
Mallik (M. C.), A Study in Ideals: Great Britain and India (Unwin) net 
Maugras (G.), Memoirs of Delphine de Sabran, Marquise de Custine, 8vo 
(Heinemann) net 
Maxwell (W. B.), General Mallock’s Shadow, cr 8vo (Hutchinson) 
Meynell (A.), Mary, the Mother of Jesus, 4to coe (P. L. Warner) net 
Mellor (J. W.), Modern Inorganic Chemistry, cr BVO ...... (Lonamans) 
Miller (H. C.), "Hypnotism and Disease, er 8vo .... (Unwin) net 
Minnett (C.), The Girdle of Kaf, er 8V0..............00 ...(Ham-Smith) 
Moore (D.), Terry, the Girl- Guide, er 8vo .. (Nisbet) 
Munro (R. )y Paleolithic Man and Terramara Settlements in Europe, 
‘ ientewoings (Gurney & Jackson) net 











BON OUD. .0cccs cccsccnccssccrsesonces 
Napier (R.), Tamsie, Cr 8V0_ ........ecercce-seretecsegessenpens (Hodder & Stoughtou) 
Neville (J.), The Sleeping V illage, soe (Long) 
Nilea (G. G.), The Hoosac Valley, its Regent, &c., folie (Putnam) net 


(Macmillan) net 


lWorgate (K.), The Minority of Henry the Third, 8vo...... 
(Longmans) net 


O’Brien (Mrs. W.), Unseen Friends, 8vo 
O'Callaghan (M, A.), Dairying in Australasia, roy 8vo 
(Australian Book Co.) net 
(A. Melrose) net 
(Harper) net 
(Unwin) net 
»-y.-(Drane) 
(Madgwick) 
" (Heineman) net 
...(Chatto & Windus) 
(Ward & Lock) 
(Methuen) 


we (E.), The Interrupted Melody, cr 8vo 

aine (A. B.), "Mark Twain, a Biography, 3 vols., cr 8vo 
seed (J.), The Censor and the The: satre, cr 8vo... 
Palmer (Mrs. C.), Only Pretendin’, 4to ...... = 
Parker (L. M.), The Benefactor of Guildham, er 8V0 ..... 
Pennell (J.), Pietures of the Panama Canal, 4to...... 
The Outcast, cr 8vo ...... 
Phillpotts (E.), The Lovers, er 8vo ...... 
Pope (F. G.), Modern Research in Organic Chemistry, cr 8v0 
Ramsay (R.), The Impossible She, cr 8vo (¢ vonsti able) 
Rankin (H. A. ), Cardboard Modelling, cr 8vo ... “ Electrician ") net 
Ray (A. C,), The Brentons, cr 8vo...... saseeeeeegerenecserersesee( kEOM-Supith ) 
Rhys (E.), The English Fairy Book, er 8v0 (Unwin) 
Rice (A. H.), A Romance of Billy-Goat Hill, er 8vo . (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Rogers (C. F. ), Introduct on to The Study ‘of Pastoral 7 heology, 8vo 
(Clarendon Press) ret 

(T. & T. Clark) net 
(Methuen) net 
(Putnamynet 
, (S. Swift) 

(Harper) 









Royce (J.), The Sources of Religious Insight, er 8vo 
Ryan (P. F. . Stuart Life and Manners, 8vo 
Saunders (C. The Indians of the Terraced Houses, SvO 
Schultheis (L. ry ), The English Summer, cr 8vo 
Seawell (M. E.), The Son of Columbus, cr 8vo 
Shaw (W. B,), The Story of Presbyterianism in Wigan, Svo 
Ghe rratt & Hughes) net 
Shaylor (J.), The Fascination of Books, cr 8vo ..(Simpkin) net 
Sheringham (H, T.), Coarse Fishing, cr 8vo ... ‘ (Black) net 
Short (W. M.), ‘Arthur James Balfour as Philosopher and Thinker, 8vo 
(Longmans) net 
(E. Stock) net 
(J. Murray) net 
(L. N. Fowler) net 
....(Methuenr) 
...(4, Melrose) 
(Maemillan) net 


Slater (J. J. G.), Should I go to the Bar? cr 8vo 
Snarer (The), By Brown Linnet, cr 8vo ... 
Spence (J.), The Homeland of the Soul, cr 8vo .... 
Stanford (C. T.), The Ace of Hearts, er 8vo 
Stanley (C. A.), The Master of the Oaks, cr 8vo 
Stephens (J.), The Crock of Gold, cr 8vo : 
Stevens (E. S.), My Sudan Year, 8vo_.. hid .. (Mills & Boon) 
Storrow (A. H.), The Story of the Twelve, cr 8vo (J. Clarke) net 
Straus (B.), Carriages aud Coaches: Their History, their Baier. 8vo 

. Secker) net 
uit & Ek ler) 





Stuart (E.), Two Troubadours, 8vo.. shihdethcocenenes 
Taylor (Mrs. B. ), Ja se Gardens, a (Methuen) net 
Terry . RJ, ola ymes with New Tunes, 4to .... "(Longmans) net — 
Thole (F. B.), A Second Year Course of Organic Chemistry for Technical 

Institutes, er 8vo (Methuen) 
Times and the Teaching of Jesps, Christ (Tho), } yy the Saka of “The 

Gréat law,” 8vo (Longmans) net 
Turner (Sir A. E.), Sixty Years of a Soldier’ Life, 8vo Methuen) net 
Tweetlie (Mrs, A.), Thirteen Years of a Busy Woman’ 8 Lite, 8vo(Lane) net 
Tynan (K.), Heart o’ Gold, cr 8V0........c000 gunqoeesasensessonscescnces ..(Partridge) 
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Vardon (G. H.), How to Play Golf, cr 8vo ........... pilecniibinddiel (Methuen) net 5/0 
Wakeford (J.), The Word and the World, cr 8vo ... (Longmans) net 3/6 
Wallis (A. F.), Magic Dominions, 8Vo ...............- .. {Smith & Elder) 3/6 


Ward (C.), el it a nigchiisissadnndesee ..(Longmans) net 16/0 
Warden (F.), The Bad Lord Lockington, cr 8V0..............:sceseeeeeeeeens (Long) 60 
Watanna (O.), The Honorable Miss Moonlight, cr 8vo.................. (Harper) 3/6 
Watney (C.) and Little (J. A.), Industrial Warfare, cr 8vo (J. Murray) net 6/0 


Wavell (A, J. B.), A Modern Pilgrim in Mecca, and a Siege in Sanaa, 8vo 
(Constable) net 10/6 
‘Westerman (P. F.), The Sea Monarch, cr 8vo........ asaneuBesnrescevenseoneed (Black) 53/6 
Whitham (J. M.), Broom: a Novel, CF 8¥0 ..........cccccccecseseeeeeceeees (8S. Swift) 6/0 
Whitman (R. B.), Gas-Engine Principles, cr 8vo ..... (Appleton) net 6/0 
Wilkin (W. H.), The Life of Sir David Baird, 8vo . “e. Allen) net 12/6 








Wilkinson (D.), Rough Roads, cr 8¥0 ..........cccccccsceeeeceeeceeeeeeeeees (Low) net 2/6 
Williams (A. M.), Education, er 8¥0...........6.....0.cccceeeeeceees (TdacLehose) net 3/0 
Williams (H. N.), The Love Affairs of the Condés, 1530-1740(Methuen) net 15,0 
Wilson (H. A.), pe, and Unity, cr 8vo ..................(Longmans) net 36 
Witley (G. L. V. H.), Love from Beyond, cr 8vo .(L. N. Fowler) net 26 


Wolff (H. W.), Co-operation in Agriculture, cr 8vo . 
Wood (E.), The Boys’ Book of Adventure, Svo .... 
Wood (J. C.), Jeffrey of the White Wolf Trail, 8vo 
Wood (M.), The House of Peace, cr 8vo ............. 


LIBERTY’S 
BEDROOM CARPETS 
IN SOFT-TONED COLOURINGS 
10ft. Gin. £3 30 by Oft. 


Pattern Lengths Carriage Free. Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent St., London 









‘(R. T. 8.) 
(Longmans) net 











THOMAS & SONS, 


TAIloRS AND 
BREECHES MAKERS, 


32 Ercok Street, Crocvencr Square, W.; 
and 4 Avenue de Friedland, Paris. 





Thomas & Sons’ representative makes periodical 
visits to the provinces, and will te happy to 
wait upon any gentleman by appointment. 





Pass a Box of 


“NESTOR” 
Egyptian Cigarettes 


round with the coffee after lunch or dinner, 
and your friends will vote you a master 
of the art of knowing the best of things. 


Sold every- 
London, W. 


Hand-made in Cairo by Nestor Gianaclis. 
where, and at 10 New Bond Street, 





BONUS YEAR 1912. 





NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


FoR mutuaL LIFE assurance. 


Particulars will be forwarded 
post free on application to— 


&8 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 








BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 

Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
British Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 


Ships’ Compasses. 
NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. E an co., Ltd., 


Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
61 Strand, er 4 Royal Exchange, &.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


—_——_—_— 


INVESTED FUNDGS......£80,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID... 100000000014 94,000,000. 





TEADE-MARK. 














HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE OR TO LET. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL FOR SALE, in fashionable 
of London. Flourishing School of the highest class. Net profit 

over £500. About £1,500 capital required. Excellent opening. For furth, 
particulars apply to GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 26 Sackville Street, 
ndon, W. 4 
XFORD.—FOR SALE—LARGE HOUSE, 20 rooms 
Parks. Beautiful situation. Coach or Private School. 99 years 
to run. £2,250. Apply, MALLAMS, Cornmarket Street, Oxford’ or 
HAMPTON’S, Cockspur Street, 8.W. ’ 














APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED, 








NGINEERING PUPIL.—Vacancy in high-class works 

for Gentleman's son under eighteen. Premium. Three years’ course 

Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. Apply, Box No. 203, The Spectator, } 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. , 





HE UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND, BRISBANE 


ASSISTANT LECTURER IN LOGIC, PSYCHOLOGY, AND 
EDUCATION, 

Applications are invited for the above position ata salary of £300 per annunr, 
subject to 74 per cent. deduction on account of the Endowment Assurance 
Scheme of the University. 

Applications must reach the undersigned on or before 22nd November, 1912 

To ensure this they should be posted in London not later than October 7th. 

The successful applicant will be expected to enter on his duties on 4th 
March, 1913. 

For conditions of application and appointment apply to the AGENT. 
GENERAL for QUEENSLAND, 409-410, Strand, London, England. 

F, W. 8. CUMBRAE STEWART, 
Registrar, 


IZING WILLIAM'S COLLEGE, ISLE OF MAN. 


The TRUSTEES will require the services of a HEAD-MASTER to enter 
upon his duties in January next. Salary £600, with a capitation fee of £5 per 
boy, for all boys over 100 (there are about 160 boys now in the school). A regi. 
dence is provided, but no Boarders are taken by the Head- Master. 

Candidates, not necessarily in Holy Orders, must be members of the Church 
of England and Graduates of a University in the British Isles in high Classica} 
or Mathematical Honours. 

Applications, with eight copies of testimonials, must be forwarded to the 
undersigned before Friday, November Ist. 

Castletown, Isle of Man, G. L, COLBOURNE, 

September Ist, 1912. Secretary to the Trustees. 


OROUGH ROAD TRAINING COLLEGE, 
ISLEWORTH, 











The Council of the British and Foreign School Society begs to announce that 
consideration of the applications for appointment as RESIDENT PRINCIPAL 
of Borough Road Training College has been postponed until November. Any 
further applications should reach the Secretary of the Society not later than 
November Ist. 

The Salary offered is £600 per annum, with house, free of rent, rates, and 
taxes. Candidates must hold a University degree with honours. Forms of 
application may be obtained by forwarding addressed foolscap envelopes from 
the Secretary of the Society, to whom, at the address given below, applications, 
with printed or typewritten copies of not more than four testimonials (prefer- 
ably on foolscap paper), should be sent. Personal canvassing wil! disqualify the 
applicant. The new Principal will be expected to take up his duties im 
mediately after Christmas. 

W. PRYDDERCH WILLIAMS, Secretary, British and Foreign School 
Society, 114 Temple Chambers, London, E.C, 


O ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
REDRUTH COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

FORM MASTER wanted, chiefly for Junior Forms. Good at Mathematics 
and English. Graduate pie‘erred. Salary £120, rising by annual increments 
of £10 to £160. Apply on or before 15th October, 1912, to the HEAD-MASTER, 
County School for Boys, Redruth, 

2lst September, 1912. 

( YIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOL, SOUTHPORT. 
Head-Mistress: Miss F. ATHYA, M.A, 
WANTED, in January, CLASSICAL MISTRESS; subsidiary subject— 











English. Good experience in recognized Secondary School essential. Com- 
mencing salary, £110 to £130, according to scale, rising to £160. Form of 


application, which must be returned not later than November 4th, and scale 
of salaries, can be obta:ned from the EDUCATION SECRETARY, Towa 
Hall, Southport. 

APE COLONY.—Required, TEACHER, Churchwoman, 


Communicant, for Women’s Training College. B.Sc. degree and training 








essential, Age 25 to 35. Salary £220 perannum. Board in College costs £W. 
Passage. SCIENCE MASTER for Boys’ High School. B.Sc. degree and 


training essential. Age 25-35. Salary £205. Passage. FIRST ASSISTANT 
MISTRESS for Girls’ High School. Mathematics first subject, History, 
Geography, Grammar subsidiary. Degree and training essential. Salary, £120 
resident. Passage.—Apply, EDUCATION SECRETARY, 23, Army and Navy 
Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W. 


JOUNG GERMAN LADY, University Education, 
, Teacher’s Diploma, experienced teaching both boys and girls, seeks 
POST in English Family or School. Highest references.—Apply, stating 
salary and requirements, Miss STEVENSON, Cooldara, Gerrard's Cross. 


PPLICATIONS are invited from trained and experienced 

ladies for the post of SECRETARY to the Southampton Branch of the 

cC.O.8. Salary, £100 per annum.—SEYMOUR J. GUBB, Hon. Secretary, 
C.O.S. Office, Dispensary Buildings, Southampton, 


S GOVERNESS.—The daughter of an architect in 
Stuttgart (19), who has just absolved her examination in French, 
German and English, desires an engagement at a high-class ladies’ school or 
family at moderate salary. Letters, Box No. 578, The Spectatcr, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


{ASTBOURNE.—DOCTOR, married, would receive one 
‘4 RESIDENT PATIENT or DELICATE CHILD.—Box No. 579, The 

Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
MMO GUARDIANS.—GENTLEWOMAN would undertake 
the care of one or two children in her comfortable home, which is in 


healthy and pleasant position and near the High Schools. Experienced Nurse 
(retired).—Address, Miss FLETCHER, 50 Addison Street, Nottingham. 
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DMINISTRATIVE COUNTY. OF LONDON. 
THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites applications for the followiug 
positions =~ COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, PUTNEY. 


(1) Assistant Mistress, specially qualitied in Freneh. 

THE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, ELTHAM. 

(2) Science Mistress, specially qualified in Chemistry and Botany. — 

Candidates for this position are required to have had experience in the 
teaching and organizing of Nature Work and School Gardening. 

THE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, DALSTON. 

(3) Assistant Mistress, specially qualified in Chemistry, Physics and 
Botany. Ability to help in school games: will be an additional 
reconumendation for this position. 

THE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, CHELSEA. 

(4) Form Mistress, specially qualified in Mathematics, Science, and 
Geography. 

Candidates for the above-mentioned positions are required to have passed a 
final examination for a degree held by a recognized university, and to have had 
experience in teaching in secondary schools. In the case of (1) the degree 
qualification may be relaxed provided a candidate is otherwise specially 

ualified. 

. Salary for each of the above-mentioned positions £120, rising to £220 by 
yearly increments of £10. ue 

Applications are also invited for the position of MISTRESS to teach singing 
at the Avery Hill Training College. Candidates should also have a knowledge 
of Voice Production and should be able to take classes in Reading and Repeti- 
tion. Some knowledge of phonetics would be an additional recommendation. 
Suary £160, 

Applications must be on the official forms, to be obtained, with particulars of 
the appointment, by sending a stamped addressed foolseap envelope to the 
Education Officer, London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned not later than 11 a.m. 
on Monday, l4th October, 1912, A separate form must be filled up for each 

o-ition. 

. Every communication must be marked H. 4 on the envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to, be a disqualification 
for appointment. i 
LAURENCE GOMME, | 
Ednueation Offices, Clerk of the London County Council, 

Victoria Embankment, W.C. 

25th September, 1912. 

NUPPLIES are invited for the Theistic, Church pulpit 

pending the appointment of a successor to the late Rev. CHARLES 

+ nee Y.—Address, The SECRETARY, The Theistic Church, Swallow Street, 
iccadilly, W. ' 





MVYPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 10d, 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 WANSTEAD PARK ROAD, ILFORD, ESSEX. 
NOTE CHANGE OF ADDRESS, 


LECTURES, &c. 





gus DREWRY hopes to resume her COURSES of 
LECTURES, READINGS, and LESSONS on ENGLISH LAN- 
and LITERATURE early in October. 
King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 






GUAGE 
letter, 14 


IRKBECK COLLEGE, 
BREAM’S BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
COURSES OF STUDY (DAY aud EVENING), for the Degrees of the 


University, in 
ARTS, SCIENCE, ECONOMICS, and LAWS, 
under RECOGNISED TEACHERS of the University. 
Matriculation and Preliminary Courses, 
School of Art. 
Full particulars on application to the Secretary. 


aT. GEORGE’S CLASSES, EDINBURGH 
(founded 1876). TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. HELP and 
DIRECTION for HOME STUDENTS in Literature (Special Subject for 1912-13, 
“Furniture and China”), Essay Class (Subject for 1912-13, “* Psychology ’’), 
History, Geography, Philosophy, Languages, Science, &c. The Classes, under 
the direction of an honorary Committee of Ladies, are conducted by Experienced 
Tutors of high University attainment, who work in direct communication 
w:th their Students. Preparation for Examinations. Fees from 12s. per term, 
—Write for Prospectus to SECRETARY, St. George’s Classes, Edinburgh. 


N\HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following Faculties :— 
ARTS, PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, APPLIED SCIENCE (includ- 
ing Engineering, Metallurgy, Mining, and Architecture). 

‘The Session 1912-13 commences October 2nd, 1912. 

Entrance and Post-graduate Scholarships are awarded each year. 

PROSPECTUSES, giving full information, may be obtained free from 

W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


\\CHOOL OF METALLIFEROUS MINING (Cornwall). 
ks The School offersa traming in practical and theoretical mining, surveyimg, 
an] kindred subjects, and is open to students over 16 years of age. King 
Edward Mine, the property of the School, situated in the centre of the Mining 
district of Cornwall, offers unique facilities for practical instruction in mining, 
surveying, and ore dressing. The Diploma Course is taken at Camborne, and 
extends at present over three years. A Certificated course of two years’ 
duration in mining, surveying, and assaying is provided at Redruth for 
those unable to take the full Diploma Course. 
_ Full information may be obtained from the SECRETARY, Camborne. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON. 

Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 

Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 

Principal: STR HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B., M.P, 

Dean: PROFESSOR J. EDWARDS, MLA. 

Warden: Miss C. E. LEWBER, B.A. (Lond.) 

For particulars of the COLLEGE and of the SCHOOL associated with the 
Colleze (Head-Mistress, Miss M. D. Teae), apply to the Secretary of the 
Colleze, 43 Harley Street, W. 

The COLLEGE House for Resident Students is now under the direction 
of the Council and the personal supervision of the Warden, from whom a 
prospectus may be obtained. 

HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University © for Secondary Training, and 
the mbridge Syndicate. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 
(late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 

Etudents are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma 

and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certifieate. Fees for the Course from £65. 


For particulars apply by 

















Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
There isa Loan Fund, ’ . 








GIRLS' SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
(jHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
3% DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. 





fHead-Mistress, Miss A. Grarncer Grar, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, Miss S. A. Grierson, M.A., Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb. 
Board and Tuition, £60 a year. 
A thoroughly efficient Modern Education. Special department for House- 
wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls. 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 





Head-Mistrees, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A, 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. S. H. McCanr 
(Late of the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 








HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. ‘Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Paintiuc. 

Pupils re for advanced Examinations and for the Universities it 
required. ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


Ss FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
St. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground about a mile from tho 
sea on the bracing Suffolk coast. 
ORTHWOOD COLLEGE, MIDDLESEX.—A first-class 
School for Girls, providing a thorough modern education, combined 
with home life. SENIOR HOUSE (girls 14-19); JUNIOR HOUSE (cirls 
7-13). Large residential staff of University and other highly-qualitied Mis- 
tresses. Extensive premises and grounds, 14 miles from Londen. Inclusive 
Fees.—For prospectus and further particulars apply to the Head-Mistress, 
Miss BEATRICE HAY (Cambridge Natural Science Tripos). 
(4 KFAX, HEREFORD.— HOME SCHOOL FOR 
GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. First-rate teaching in all school 
subjects, combined with manual and out-door pursuits, cooking, and all kinds 
of needlework. French Preparatory for children over five. Moderate and 
strictly inclusive fees. No extras. Head-Mistress, Mrs. PAUL CHAPMAN, 
wife of Physician and formerly University Extension Lecturer. 


ee DFORD, BLUNDELLSANDS, near LIVERPOOL. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

A limited number of boarders under the personal care of the Principals. 

Modern education, bracing sea-air. 

HOUSECRAFT DEPARTMENT for girls over 17. 

Principals.—The MISSES MEIN. 

RNOLD-FORSTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIKLS, 
BURLEY-IN-WHARFEDALE. Close to moors, amid beautiful York- 

shire surroundings. Boarding House. Enlarged curriculue. PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL for boys under 9. KINDERGARTEN. Gymnasium. Large playing 
fields. Prospectus from Miss BARBER, Head-Mistress. : 
—" RNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRIS. 

Preparation for University Examinations. Domestic Science Department. 
Chairman of Governors—Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A.,B.D, Principal :—Miss 
DAVIE, B.A. Ulustrated prospectus from the Principal. 

JENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Lady Principal, Miss HOVEY, B.A. (lond.) 


( VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE. Principals : Miss E. M. Pickard, M.A. (Newnham College), and 
Miss Auerbach. Thorough education im the bracing air ofthe Craven highlands. 


S"; LEONARDS LADIES’ OOLLESE —Frincipal, 
Miss C. E. BATTYE. Final Honours School of Natural Science, Oxford, 
Thorough Education for Girls; Preparation for Oxford, Cambridge, London 
School Examinations. Games. For terms, boarding, apply The SECRETARY, 
23 Havelock Road, Hastings. 
ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful, healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire charge of 
children whose ptrents are abroad.—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY 
at the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


prin CESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING. 


Principal—Miss PARKER. 
Residential School for daughters of gentlepeople. Special attention to 
languages, drawing, painting, music, and physical culture. 
The College stands in its own grounds of 9 acres ; very healthy situation. 
= Fees from 66 guineas per annum. ~Y aN coe 
NARRINGTONS, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
RESIDENT GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistress, Miss A. H,. DAVIES (Oxford Final Honours, English 
Language and Literature). 








The house, designed and built for the School, stands in a finely-timbered 
park of 23 acres, 300 feet above sea-level, Full school curriculum; prepara- 
tion for public examinations if desired; special attention to health and 
physica) exercise. ; 

For Llustrated Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress, 


S"; HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE.—MISS 
kK) ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as well as to physical development. Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard taken if desired. Reference is permitted to Miss 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 
TNNHE BEEHIVE, BEXHILL.—* Good, Sborougn work is 
being done in this School and good results obtained withont pressure 
and under happy, homelike conditions. The pupiis reeeive individual attention, 
and they are carefully helped and encouraged according to their capacities and 
needs, ’’—Cambridge Examiner's Report, 1911. v4 = cam 
A OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPS'TEAD, 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Tine tone of the School and the standard of work are high. Modern Languages, 
Literature, and Music specialities. Very careful attention given to health and 
to the development of character. Senior and Junior Houses, Special advan- 
taves for advanced work. Excellent examination results. Good garden and 
field for games.—References kindly permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, Rev, 
Cyril C. B, Bardsley, and many others,—Apply Priucipal for prospectus. 
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TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 


GENTLEWOMEN, 


Instruction given in Shorthand and Typewriting ; 
Book-keeping by Chartered Accountant; 

Modern nages by renee teachers, 
Good appointments obtained. 


Address for Pro: tus and Terms: 
The Principal, Miss J. E. COHEN, 
Central House, 75 New Street, Birmingham. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B,, M.P, Principals—A. 
ALEXANDER, F.E.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal ———_ Institu 
Gatheme. Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physi 
ucation, 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 


SISCRSTARTIAL 

















LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools, The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, } | Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, ennis,&c. 
RAZENOSE SCHOOL, STAMFORD. 
Boarding School for Girls, Head-Mistress, Miss H. M, KELLETT, 
L.A. Certificated Mistressesfor all ee. Games and Gymnastics under 
qualified Mistress. Also TRAINING DEPARTMENT in which Students are 
prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma under fully-qualified Mistress 
of Method. Terms moderate. 


ee HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
Prospectuses, &c., from Mr, H, KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 


Birmingham. 
UEENWOOD, EASTBOURN E— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A, Lond. (Girton 

College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 

New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fields 

and Rink, Tennis, Hockey, Cricket,Swimming. Autumn Term begins Sept. 24, 

Next Vacancies January 1913. 


AL VERN—-LANGLAND HOUSE. 
Z Head-Mistress.—Miss A. K. FARMER. 

Boarding school for girls from 1419 years old. Number limited to 18. No 
day girls taken. Special attention given to English Literature, Languages, 
and Music. 

ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—* PINEHURST.” 
COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in grounds on edge of 
Moorland, between 600 and 700 feet above sea level. — — on Jan. 19th. 
Principal—Miss H, T, NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.), assisted by 
Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Mme. Osterberg).—Prospectus on application. 


AMPSTEAD HEATH.—The Priory School stands on 

gravel soil, 500ft. above sea-level; healthy, bracing air, strongly 
recommended by doctors. Sound education on modern methods. Resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses, music, drawing, painting, elocation, 
dressmaking, games. Boarders 60 to 90gns. Some day-girls received. Scholar- 
ship for 3 years. Illustrated Prospectus from Principals, Misses Aleock & Cocks. 


























IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principals, 
AUTUMN TERM September 19th to December 19th, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, —— Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great vantages for acquiring French; 
‘Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognised by the Board 

of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW 

BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical, Theoretical. 

Gold Medallist, R.H.S, Exam.,1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHEB 

YSTEM, by Frenchman, Ca tering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Principal: 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.R.H.S, 1st Class Certificates, See Prospectus. 


TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
read a book ¥ one who cured himself after suffering forty years, 
“STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES OF A 
STAMMERER,” post free. — B. BEASLEY, Dept. 0. 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 


TAMMERING PERMANENTLY OCURED— 
Adults and boys taken in residence oras daily pupils. Prospectus and 
testimonials post free from Mr, A, C, Schnelle, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, 
London, W.C. Nstab. 1905. 








Tarrangower, 








ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational - 

Aims at developing physique, intellect, and character. Thorough eduea- 

tion on modern lines from 6 years up’ preparing without or undue 

pressure for Universities and Professi Handicrafts well taught. Bracing 
air, modern buildings.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A, Oxon, 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.o. 


FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be competed for on December 
8rd and following days. For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


EIGHTON PARK, near READING, 


A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of Friends, for 
Boys of from 12 to 19 years, Extensive ands, high above the Thames Valley, 
Head-Master, C. I. EVANS, M.A. Oxon. : 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE, 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univex 
sities, Term began THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 19th, 1912, 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab, 


ILL CREST, SWANAGE.—Boys prepared for Public 
Schools and Navy. Entire charge where parents abroad. Prospectus, 
Apply, PRINCIPAL, A. C. B, Lloyd, M.A. (Marlborough and Oriel, Oxtord), 
































PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
Army, Medical, and otber careers, Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals, The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected 
at a cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR, 
CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 50s, Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 


I OVER COLLEGE.—For information as_ regards 
Scholarship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Cle; 
and Officers application should be made to the Hrap-Master, the Rev. PF. i 
W. Lusuinetox, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE.— 

Chairman of Trustees, Viscount Cobham; Head-Master, F. J. R. Hendy, 

M.A.; Master of the — 5 School, A. H. Davis, M.A. Entrance Scholar 
ships annually in July. For Prospectus apply to the Head-Master, 


[AE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN DECEMBER 


_ Particulars in Public Schools Year Book, or from the BURSAR. 


} AILEYBURY COLLEGE, HERTFORD. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, NOVEMBER 12, 13, 14, 1912, 
Eleven Entrance Scholarships, value from £50 to £25 per annum, 
Three Scholarships and various Grants specially allotted to sons of Clergy- 
men. For particulars apply to the BURSAR. 


A GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colomes, Blacksmith’swork, 
Carpentry, Riding, end Shooting taught. Open-air life for Golicate boys. __ 
BtkKesaAMSTED SO HOOL 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific and Medical Life, 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life, successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Appiy HEAD-MASTER, Schoo! House, 






































AS TBOURNE COLLEGE, 

‘4 President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev., F.3. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Sougens 
Engineering Classes, Physica! Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Term began September 20th, 


OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 

a profession for their sons can obtain (without charge) full particulars 

of the regulations for entry to the Royal Naval College, Osborne, the Pay- 

master and Medical Branches, on application. (Publication Department) 
Gieve, Matthews, and Seagrove, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 


— = == 





PRIVATE TUITION. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A,, East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by University Honours 
man, receives 3 or4 Pupils. Beautiful country, bracing climate, large grounds, 
University Examinations, French, German. Home life; efficient supervision. 
Vacancy also for 1 Farming Pupil. 
RIVATE TUITION.—MISS M. S. GRATTON (Nat. 
Sci. Tripos, Girton College, Cambridge) gives private tuition in gen 
subjects and science (including Botany, Nature Study, and Mathematics). 
Preparation for Exams. Special care given to backward or delicate pupils.— 
12 Lupus Street, Westminster, S.W. ae 
H. ©. E. KEMP, 


ASLEMERE, SURREY.—Mr. 
M.A. Camb. (Shrewsbury and Clare), receives a few RESIDENT 

PU PiILS—boys above the age of 14—requiring special coaching and attention, 
at his house, Kyreton, Courts Hi!l, Haslemere. Bracing air, sandy soil, 
French a speciality. PROSPECTUS on application. 














OME SCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN, 

WOLDINGHAM, SURREY.—Situated on the Surrey Downs in the 
midst of beautiful country. Healthy outdoor life. Gardening, Handwork, 
and Nature-Study included in an all-round training. The School is open to a 
few resident pupils, Girls, and Boys under 12, and these receive individual 
care under home-like conditions. Head-Mistress, Miss A. K. PRITCHARD, 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


LANDOVERY COLLEGE 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country. Scholarship Examina- 
tion at Llandovery in See. 
Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Very fine buildings 
in beautiful situation, 340ft. above sea, facing Dartmoor, Summer 
Holiday Class abroad. 


Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. (late House-Master at Epsom College). 

PS WICH SCHOOL. 
Head-Master.—A. K. WATSON, M.A., Oxon. 

Preraration for University, Army, Navy, and professional careers, Inclusive 

Fees (board and tuition) from £61 10s, Prospectus on application to School 

House Ipswi 

















FOREIGN. 


HIGH-CLASS RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL for YOUNG 
LADIES, 
AVENUE LOUISE, 530, entrance to the Bois de la Cambre, BRUSSELS. 


Charmingly and healthily situated. Highly-finished and excellent 
modern education. 
Fully-qualified staff. Special attention given to French language. 
Courses of Art and Music. Every comfort. 
For prospectus, particulars, and references, apply to 
Principals: Mademoiselle E, Delstanche and Miss Dorothy Tungate._ 
RUSSELS.-—French Protestant Boarding School for 
Young Ladies, 191 Rue de la Victoire (Quartier Léopold), Brussels 
Belgium). Highly-finished modern and sound education. French, English, 
German, and Italian, Fully-qualified Staff. Special attention given to French 
language. Healthiest situation. 
For Prospectus and references, apply to Madame DUPRE—Principal. 


RUSSELS.—Finishing School for the Daughters of 

Gentlemen, 213-215 Avenue Brugmann, BRUSSELS (Belgium). Highly- 

modern and sound education. Fully-qualified Staff. Special attention givem 
to French Language and Arts. Healthiest situation. 


Prospectus and References apply to . 
MISSES TER SCHOUW, Principals. 
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School for Young Men. 1st Class Institute for Business and Languages. 
English, French, German, Preparation to all examinations, Head Professor 
—Director M. DELLERE-HIGUET. 


A,HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAN D.— 
C (1) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
‘A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong subject. 
| Ser ae climate. Altitude 3,200 fect. (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under Miss 
REEVE, lateSecond Mistress of Leamington Municipal School, and Miss Hankin. 


ye —Collége d’ Anderlecht, International Boarding 





USSELDORF, IBACHHAUS. —FRL. -LESSLER, 
refixed German home. Thorough tuition in the German language. 
Pre p. for Interprete rship and other exams. Holiday courses, References. 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss ME’ THERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musica! Training. Only French spoken, 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and qrounte in healthic ast 
rt near the Bois. Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
lanche, Paris. Mlle. Expulson is at 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, N., and can 
arrange | interviews. 


d ARIS.- —MARTYAMI, 438 RUE DU RANELAGH.— 
Education: ul home for a limited number of girls who wish to continue 
their studies in modern languages, music, art, &c. For referencesand prospec- 
tuses apply, Mrs. COOKE, 5 Derwent Road, Eastbourne. Mademoiselle 
Barrie r intends to be in London at the end of Se pte mber to meet parents. 


AINTES, FRANCE.—French Boarding School for Girls. 

Large house and grounds in healthy situation. Sound modern education. 

Terms inclusive, moderate. Principal, MADAME MILICE. For Prospectus 
apply to Mrs. ATKINS, Isham, Kettering. 





SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES. 
So9VUCA TIE OR. 


4 Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send fully-detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch’ with the leading 
educational establishments. 
Advice is given free of charge. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


“CHOOLS and TUTORS. 


Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
ag a sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 


fees, &c.) to 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personaly inspected 
158 to 162 OXFORD S TREET, LONDON, Ww. Telephone : 1136 City. 


QCHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full rticulars of 
relieble and highly-recommended establishments, Vhen writing 
please state the age 4 jgupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idca of the fees to be p 

PATON’S LIST OF “SCHOOL S AND TUTORS, 1912. 1,288 pp,, 
red cloth, 3 post-free, 2s. 6d, £00 Schools, 1,000 Mlustrations. 

J. and PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E “C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


oro for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 
every information supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, 
Please state pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate 
school fees desired.—UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 

22 Regent Street, W. Established 1858. 


(= ENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools personally visited. Assistant Masters, 
Mistresses, Governesses, Introduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs. Poect (Cantab.) and Browne (Oxon.), 

217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Grerrarp. 


To INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c., and is illus- 
tratel.—MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
Telegraphic Address: *Triform, London,” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 


r al Try sc 
Q 'UDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCIATION. — President, 
Ly Miss Stephe on, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on every 
branch of work, professional or volunts ary, for Girls leaving Colleze or School. 
—App ly the SECRE' ARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish 
Square, W. Tel. 5060 Mayfair. 











SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 





By Ocean Yachting Steamer 
> MS P 
: *) ‘ARCADIAN’ Twin-screw 8,939 tons. 


. 
YACHTING All Cabins fitted with Bedsteads instead of 
CRUISES DE LUXE, Berths. Promenade Deck full length of Vessel. 
1912 Electric Fans in all Cabins, Electric Laundry, 

“ Swimming Bath. Gymnasium. No Carzo carried. 


Cr. 8. NOL Y L AND & EGY PT rm sn 90ct. ... 2 days 
Cr. 9, ALGERIA, SPAIN, &c. ious 9Nov. ... days 
Cr.10. WEST INDIES & BERMUDA . eos 3Dec. ... 62days 

from Southampton. 

Unigue Winter Cruise via Lisbon, Madeira, 

West Indian Is. to Jamaica and Bermuda, 

and back by “ORUBA” via VFanama, 

Venezuela, Canary Is, and Morocco, arriving 

at Southampton 3 Feb. 

Illustrated Booklets from 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
Tendon: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C., or 22 Cockspur Street, S.W. 









,_ RLS. “DUNOTTAR CASTLE” CRUISES DE LUXE. 

1{> meg * sys Te 

fel 7. ‘, visiting Japan, China, Burmah, 
Ow lwlia, and Eeypt Price includes Land Excursions at Ports of Call, 


Ock Yr ith, or via San Franciseo October? 0th, or Overland November 17th, 
the Cruising Company, Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W, 





SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, 
Rorat Mam Route, 
From London and Southampton, 


q) 7 t08- 


CASTLE WEEKLY FOR SOUTH AFRICA, 
via Madeira and Canaries. 
LINE, MONTHLY FOR EAST AFRICA, 


via the Suez 


For further information apply to the Head Offiee, 8 and4, Fenchurch Street, 
London. West-end Agencies: Sleeping Car Co., 20 Cockspur Strect, and 
Thos. Cook and Son, 13 Cockspur Street. 


JRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.— Gentlemen and Gentle- 
women. 64th party, October 9th. Sunny Italy in Vintage Season. Rome, 
Naples, Capri, Florence, Venice, &c. November lith: a “Garden of Allah 
Tour.”’ Algeria-Tunisia (Biskra, Tunis, Algiers, Chabet a &c., &e. a x com- 
panies throuchout by Miss Bish OP, astemen, Ww im bledon Park Ra ° 








HOTELS, _HYDROS, on 


T BOURNEMOUTH “HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro i= Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Reside nt phy: sician (M.D 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


OCKET MONEY FOR YOU—Gold 
Jewellery, WATCHES, CHAINS, RINGS, TRINKETS, SILVER 
ANTIQUES, and PRECIOUS STONES bought for eash; best value sent 
for parcels, or offers made. References, Capital and Counties Bank. 
RK. D. & J. B. FRASER, Ltd, Goldsmiths (Desk 43), Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, i hs Est. 100 years. 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
° FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic eoaching. Special course in Journalism, 
Exeellent introductions given.— Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


HE NORTHERN Ewer ares SYNDICA’ rE, 
NDAL, 
invites Authors to submié ISS. of Serials, Short Stories, Humorous 
Sketches, and Articles on P: ~~ Subjects. 
Address, THE MANAGE R, 


O PUBLISHERS “AND OTHERS. —Author, Oflicier 
de l'Instruction Publique, long resident on the Continent, undertakes 
translations from French, German and Italian. Ke ferences anil terms on 
ap yplication to FREDE RIC LEES, “ La Buissonnidre,” Cagnes, A.M. France 


HORT-STORY WRITING. Courses of training in hae t- 
story writing or magazine work are given pe rsonally, or by post, 4 
\ STANHOPE W. SPRIGG, Literary Consultant, late Editor of C ASSELL' 
and the WINDSOR Magazines, and for some years Hon. Literary Adviser to 
the Society of Women Journalists.—31 Charing Cross, Whitehall, 8.W., or 
Arcade Chambers, Bognor. _Excepti onal facili ties for selling literary work. 


UTHORS wanted, known and unknown, to communicate. 

_ Every description of literary work required. No fees whatever.— Write 
for particulars, in first instance ~ to ‘‘ Publishers,”’ 797, Sell’s Advertising 
Offices, Fleet Street, London, E.C. Special attention to new writers. 


NOCKROACHES ce with BLATTIS, the Union 

J) Paste. Gu: aranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Recommended by Dr. H. 
Woodward, F.K.S.,and Canon Kenton Jacques. Supplied to the Royal House- 
hold. Annihilates Beetles. Harmless to pets.—Tins, V3, 2/3, 4/6.— 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheftie ld, 


NPILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADV ISERS and others. 
—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from B pile pey. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment, Farming and Gardening 
Bil iards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c,—Apply W. GRISEW OoD, 
2 Exchs ange Street East, Liverpool, 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL “HOS PITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atnayy Memoria), 
UEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBU RY, _W.C, Patron: HLM. Tur Kriya, 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National gegen buat 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to y vide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary f 
particulurs of the ———— a LIFE ANNUITIES FU ND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving an 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
Yo maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 
Treasurer: Tue Eant or Hanrowey. Secretary: Goorrey H. Haxt.ron. 








G se seat BOOTH 
begs for your help for the thousands of Poor and Needy who look to 
THE SALVATION ARMY for assistance. 


~ 


One thousand three hundred and eighty-four Centres of Evangelistic Wor 
and 180 Homes and Branches of Social Work 
ASSIST MANY THOUSANDS DAILY, 
Assistance is now required for Men's, Women’s, Girls’, and Boys’ Homes, 


Slum Settlements, Maternity Hospitals, Inebriate Homes, Aged People's 
Homes, Emigration Bureaux, Relief of Distress, Evangelistic Work, &c, 





£150,000 1s NECESSARY FoR THE ARuy's CenTRaL FuNDS EVERY YEAR. 
Please address cheques, crossed “ Bank of England, Law Courts Branch,” te 
GENERAL BOOTH, 101 Queen Victoria Street, E.C, 


Balance Shects aad Statements of Account sent on application, 
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wees IN DESPAIR. 
THE CHURCH ARMY. 


Please send a Contribution for the WOMEN’S WORK, 
TRAINING HOMES for DOMESTIC SERVANTS, 
LODGING HOMES for RESPECTABLE WOMEN, 
RESCUE and PREVENTIVE HOMES. 
WORKROOMS for POOR WIDOWS. 
ADVICE BUREAU, open day and night, 
Support for these and many other branches pressingly needed, 
Another NEW HOME urgently Required. 
Cheques, &c., marked “‘ Women’s Work” and crossed “Barclay’s a/c 
Church Army,” to Prebendary CARLILE, Hon. Chief Sec., Headquarters, 
Marble ) Arch, Ww. 


OOKS.—Jones’s Old English Gold Plate, 10s. 6d.; Hegel, 
aT oe Religion, 3 vols., 15s. ; Sennett’s Garden Cities in Theory and 
Practice, 10s. Hume's Quesns $3 Oid § pain, 5s. 6d.; Burke’s Peeraze, 1911, 
24s. ; Rackha’ m’s Grimm's F; dit. de Luxe, £2 2s.; Fairbairn’s 
Crests, Last Edition, 2 vols, 25a. : 7 prokham’ s Peter Pan, Ist Edition, £2 2s. ; 
Mermaid Series Old ‘Dramatists, 11 vols, £2 10s.; Ranke’s History of England, 
6 vols., £2 10s. ; Senssnseele’s First Edit. Contarini Fieming, 4 vols., rare, 
y+ "1882 ; Alroy, 1 1833, 3 vols., £3 3s. ; Tancred, all in origin "poards, $ vols., 
£3 3 ; Caldicott s Old "English Silver and Sheflield Plate, 25s. ; Country Life, 
pay ty ‘set, 30 vols. £15; Burton’s The Jew, the Gipsy and El Islam, £2 103.— 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St., Birmingham. 


EXTRA PIN MONEY 


ALLEN & DAWS, Goldsmiths and Silversmiths, of 108 Loxpow 
Srreet, Norwicu, who have been established over half a century, 
invite you to send all kinds of Old Gold, Jewellery, Silver Plate, 
Diamonds, Emeralds, and any article of value. A fair offer will be 











made, and if not accepted the goods are safely returned, Estimates 
given on particulars supplied through the post, 








THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Btrictly Non-Party Organization). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To ‘© the p and safety 
Of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
Physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

—s Aw y wane 





£4 4. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents on s ° ry Members oe = wei 1010s 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon, Vice-Presidents «.» 5 O O | Associates, with Literature 
Members 110 and Journal 05 0 


The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of iates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





Colonel! W. Jv. B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


CITY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
6 PAUL STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON, E.C., 
Direct attention to their famous 
IDEAL POLICY, 
combining House Purchase with Life Assurance. Guaranteed Loan, Cash 
Surrender, and Paid-up Values endorsed on every policy issued. 
Prospectus Post Free. 


Agents Wanted. Sxecliont cit cts. 
M. GE » Managing Director. 








For general use 


The “ Allenburys” Diet is a complete and easily digested Food. It is pleasant 

to take, readily assimilated, and speedily restorative. Whilst helping the 

eystem to recover its tons and vi ur, it forms an ideal food for general use. 

Prepared from rich milk and whole wheat in a partially predigested form. 
Made in a minute—add boiling water only. 


Of Chemists, 1/6 and 3/- per tin. 
The “Allenburys” DIET 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd.,. Lombard Street. E.c. 


Large Sample sent for 3d. stamps. 





SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 
The OLDEST and STILL 


“The IDEAL COCOA” 





FURNITURE 
FOR CASH. 
Lowest Prices. 
Wm. SPRIGGS & 


238-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. 


Cc° Ltd. 











The car which has proved that it will 
run day and night, winter and sum- 
mer, year after year, with the minimum 
of expense and greatest economy 


UNIC 


CARS 












TheGreatest Value for Money Obtainable 


12-16 h.p. Landaulet (from) £450 
16-24 h.p. Landaulet , £500 





MANN & OVERTON’sS, L?? 





Showrooms : Works & Stores: 
10 Lower Grosvenor Place, 15 Commercial Road, 
London. Pimlico, $.W. 
57 Whitworth Street West, Telephone: 4633 Victoria. 
Manchester. Telegrams: Soupape, London. 
Miss J. E. COHEN, 
Central House, 75 New Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


Telephone : CENTRAL 5300, 


SECRETARIAL BUREAU (English & Foreign) 


Typewriting, Facsimile Typewriting, Printing, &c. 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
GENTLEWOMEN. 


INSTRUCTION GIVEN IN 
Shorthand and Typewriting; Book-keeping by 
Chartered Accountant; Modern Languages by 

highly-qualified Teachers. 


UNIVERSITY and Other References. 
PROSPECTUS and TERMS on Application. 








CHURCH CONGRESS. 
CHURCH ARMY DAY. 


Thursday, 3rd October. 
8 am, Corporate Communion, St. John’s Church, 


9 a.m. Breakfast (1s.); 1 p.m. Luncheon (1s. 6d.); 5 p.m. Tes 
(6d.); at Temporary Headquarters, Corporation Street 
Schools, close to Town Hall. Several Bishops and other 
well-known Churchmen will speak. 


4 p.m. Foundation Stone of New CHURCH ARMY LABOUR 
HOME, Wellington Street, laid by Mr. and Mrs, Wharton; 
Bishop of Beverley conducting short service. 


Temporary Headquarters as above open daily. Reading and 
Writing Rooms. Illustrations of Church Army Work. Friends 
and enquirers welcomed, 


FUNDS sorely needed. Prebendary CARLILE, Hon. Chief Secretary, 
Headquarters, 55 Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 
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St. Ivel stands for Purity 


_and something more. 


St. Ivel Lactic Cheese is more 
than pure--for purity is not 
all that is required in a scien- 
tifically perfect cheese. St. 
Ivel Lactic Cheese is nutri- 
tious because it is wholly 
digestible—the curd is soft- 
ened and is easily assimilated. 
It assists the digestion of 
other foods. 


St. Ivel Lactic Cheese is de- 
liciously creamy in taste, and 
most tempting to the appetite. 
It is beneficial because it con- 
tains organic phosphates of 
the kind that your nervous 
system can and does absorb, 
and which enable it to repair 
the wear and tear of age, 
worry, work, and fatigue. 


But, more important still, St. 
Ivel Lactic Cheese contains 
lactic acid cultures which 
eliminate the poisons that 
other foods create, and thus 
keep the system in splendid 
condition. 


ST. IVEL 


Lactic Cheese 





“The Pride of the West Countrie.” 


WHAT URIC ACID DOES FOR YOU. 


SIGNS OF COMING GOUTINESS. 

Have you ever paused to ask yourself if you are a gouty 
subject? Have you ever wondered if the fact that you seldom 
feel really well has anything to do with a gouty tendency ? Have 
you ever realized how much a gouty ancestor may have influenced 
your health? Probably you have not given these questions 
a thought. 

Nine out of ten gouty subjects are not aware of their constitu- 
tional weakness until their health has been seriously undermined 
by the impregnation of the eystem by uric acid. 

There is no surer sign of the tendency to goutiness than sharp 
pains in various parts of the body, when the weather is change- 
able, when one has happened to get damp, over-excrted, or 
sustained an injury to joint or limb. 

It is a great mistake to imagine because these pains do not 
last for very long that they are not significant of any serious 
trouble to come; in fact this mistake is responsible for quite 
75 per cent. of the worst cases of gout, because if only the gouty 
tendency is checked during the early stages when it sets up these 
pains, it is quite impossible for any serious gouty malady to occur, 


EARLY DANGER SIGNALS. 

If you have these occasional pains—either sharp, stabbing pains, 
or dull aches—your course must be to adopt a remedy which can 
free your system from the uric acid which causes them, and which 
is also responsible for the very many other every-day symptoms 
which are probably troubling you—such as acidity, heart-burn, 
pain after meals, indigestion, flatulence, or sluggish liver. 

Also, if this uric acid has been in your system for some consider- 
able time it may have caused the formation of small lumps under 
your skin in various places, notably, on your finger-joints, ankles, 
the outer rims of your ears, and on your eyelids, while you also 
msy experience irritation and burning of the skin, with or without 
inflammation, especially between the fingers, in the palms, or on 
the ankles. 

You may go about with gout in your system for a long time, 
and yet feel no worse symptoms than the above; but you may bo 
sure that the uric acid poisoning is reaching a more serious stage 
with every day that passes, and that, sooner or later, you will find 
yourself in the grip of a gouty ailment. 

If any of these signs are present, the treatment which you aro 
in urgent need of is Bishop’s Varalettes, because this is the only 
remedy which can neutralize and eliminate from every part of 
your system the uric acid and its compounds which give rise to 
these troublesome symptoms. 

Uric acid is a waste product constantly being made in overy 
system subject to the gouty habit. The task of getting rid of 
uric acid devolves upon the kidneys and liver, and if they fail to 
eliminate it as fast as it forms, the uric acid gets into the blood, 
and is therefore carried toevery part of the body—muscles, tissues, 
organs, and joints all sharing the fate of uric acid impregnation. 


COMMON GOUTY AILMENTS. 

Without the correcting influence of Bishop’s Varalettes the uric 
acid continues to gain a stronger hold upon the system, and finally 
results in an acute attack or the chronic form of some one or 
more of the numerous gouty disorders. What ailment this will 
be depends on where the uric acid happens to accumulate. 

For instance, if it should be in a joint the result would be gout 
or rheumatic gout (rheumatoid arthritis), characterized by paimful, 
inflamed, and swollen joints. If in the muscles, an attack of 
lumbago may occur in the lower back; or gouty rheumatism, 
causing pain and stiffness in the limbs. Two of the most dis- 
tressing gouty ailments are caused by the deposits of uric acid in 
the very sheaths of the nerves—é.e., sciatica and neuritis. In tho 
former the deposits cause that burning, stabbing pain which 
reaches down the thigh to the knee, and sometimes to the heel, 
and entails such acute suffering and lameness. Neuritis is a 
similar affection of the nerves of the arm. The gouty matter also 
penetrates to the skin, in which its presence causes the irritation 
and other unpleasant external features of gouty eczema. When 
the compounds accumulate in the kidneys and bladder, stone and 
gravel result, and cause excruciating, even prostrating, agony. 

Now, for the same reason that you must take Bishop's Varalettes 
to avoid all these ailments must you take this remedy to relieve 
the disorders when they have been allowed to develop, because 
Bishop’s Varalettes rationally and completely free the entire 
system of the clogging, pain-causing uric acid which causes all 
these complaints. 

AN ANTI-GOUT DIETARY. 

In a booklet compiled by the manufacturers of Bishop’s Vara- 
lettes you will find the outstanding facts in regard to all gouty 
troubles, and these facts are of most practical use to the sufferer 
and to those who are threatened with a gouty future. This 
booklet, moreover, explains how Bishop’s Varalettes work—how 
they positively overcome the gouty habit and elimimate the root 
cause of all gouty suffering. An important feature in this booklet 
is an anti-gout dictary, which shows at a glance what the gouty 
subject may eat with safety, and what are the foods and beverages 
to be avoided. 

A copy of this little book will be forwarded you post free on 
application to Alfred Bishop (Limited), Manufacturing Chemists 
(established 1857), 48 Spelman Street, London, N.E. Please ask 
for booklet Y. 

Bishop’s Varalettes may be had of all chemists at 1s., 2s., and 
(the 25 days’ treatment) 5s.; or direct from the makers as above. 
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The Application Lists will be closed on or before Saturday, the 28th September, 1912. 


CHINESE GOVERNMENT 5°/. GOLD LOAN OF 1912, 


Authorised by the Premier and the Minister of Finance, and by special order dated the 2nd of 


September, 1912, of the President of the Republic of China, duly notified in 
resentative of the Chinese Government to His Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign 
on 14th September, 1912, by the President of the Republic of China to the British Minister 


by the Re 
Affairs, an 
in Peking. 


ondon on 4th September, 1912, 





ISSUE OF 


£5,000,000 STERLING 


n Bonds to Bearer of £20, £100, £500 and £1,000 each. 


(part of the authorised Loan of £10,000,000.) 





LLOYDS BANK LIMITED, 
THE CAPITAL 


AND COUNTIES BANK LIMITED, 


THE LONDON & SOUTH WESTERN BANK LIMITED, 
THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA & CHINA, 


are authorised as Bankers by the British & International Investment Trust, Limited, to receive applications for the purchase of the 
above-mentioned Bonds 


At the price of 95 per cent., 


PayYABLE AS FOLLOWS: 


Per £20 Bond. 
On Application £1 


On Allotment ... ro eee 5 
On 2nd November, Ig912 ... 5 
On 2nd December, 1912... 5 
On 15th January, 1913 ove 3 

£19 


Per £100 Bond, Per £500 Bond, Per £1,000 Bond, 
£5 £25 £50 
25 125 250 
25 125 250 
25 125 250 
15 75 150 
£95 £475 £950 


Payment in full may be made under discount at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum on allotment or on the 2nd November or on 


the 2nd December, 1912, 





The payments of interest and the repayments of the principal of the Loan 
and all other amounts required for or incident to the service of the Loan are 
constituted a first charge on the surplus revenues of the Salt Gabelle (Salt 
‘Tax) the total annual revenue of which amounts to age pees million five 
hundred and ten thousand ne Se (say £7,295,000), of which Twenty-four 
million Taels per annum are ly hypothecated. The remaining t 
revenue now pledged to the necessary annual sum amounts to Twenty-three 
million five hundred and ten thousand Kuping Taels (say £3,610,000) per 
annum, which the Chinese Government declares to be free from all loans, liens, 
charges, er mortgages. 

Should the above-mentioned revenues be at any time insufficient to meet the 
—— of interest and repayments of principal on due dates the Chinese 

overnment will then from other sources supply the amount required to meet 
such payments. So long as the principal and interest of the Loan are regularly 
paid there shall be no interference with the revenue pledged to the service of 
the Loan, but if the principal and/or interest be in default at due date then 
after a reasonable iod of the revenue pledged or such Ee thereof 
as may be sufficient to provide and pay the amounts stated, shall forthwith be 
transferred to and shall be administered by the Chinese Maritime Customs for 
the account and in the interests of the Bondholders of this Loan. 

The Loan is exempt from all Chinese Taxes and imposts. 

The proceeds of the Loan are to be expended in the repayment of existing 
Floating Debt, the reorganization of the Government and productive Works. 

The Bonds will bear the facsimile of the signature of the Minister of Finance 
and of his seal of Office. The Representative of the Chinese Government in 
London will also seal each Bond which will bear a facsimile of his signature, 

Princi and interest will be payable in England in pounds sterling at 
Lloyds k Limited, Lombard Street, London, E.C., at The Chartered Bank 
of India, Australia and China, 38, Bisho te, London, E.C., and at such 
other Bauk or Bamkers as —s duly notified, and in foreign currencies at 
the exchange of the day on London, at such places abroad as may be notified 


by advertisement, 

Interest will be ble on the 30th March and 30th September in each year. 

The Loan is for # years redeemable by annual drawings at par, commenci 
1923, in accordance with the amortization table to be printed on each Bond, but 
the Chinese Government reserves to itself the right of giving six months’ 
notice to redeem the whole Loan or any part thereof not yet due after the 
fifteenth year at a premium of 24 per cent. on the nomi amount of the 
Bonds, and after the twenty-fifth year at par. 

Scrip Certificates to Bearer with a coupon attached payable 3lst March, 1913, 
for interest calculated on the ts and from the dates of payment of the 
respective instalments will be issued as soon as possible in exchange for the 
receipted Allotment Letters. Definitive Bonds in denominations of £20, £100, 
£500, and £1,000 will in due course be ex for fully paid Scrip 
Certiticates. 

A quotation on the Stock Exchange, London, will be applied for in due 
course. 








Applications, which must be accompanied by the requisite deposit, may be 
mete to any of the Bankers to the issue. In case of partial allotment, the 
balance of the amount paid as deposit will be applied towards the payment 
due on allotment, and should there be a surplus after making that payment 
such surplus will be refunded by cheque. Default in payment of any instal- 
ment when due will render all previous payments liable to forfeiture, 

A draft of the definitive Bond may be seen at the Offices of Messrs. Roney 
& Co., Orient House, New Broad Street, London, E,C.,while the Lists remaia 
open. 

Copies of the Prospectus and Forms of featinn can be obtained from 
Lloyds Bank Limited, Lombard Street, London, E.C., orany of its Branches, 
from The Capital and Counties Bank, Limited, Threadneedle Street, 
London, E.C., or any of its Branches, from The London & South Western 
Bank, Limited, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C., or any of its Brauchea, 
from The Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China, a 
London, E.C., from The British & International Investment Trust, 
Limited, 6, Austin Friars, E.C., or from Messrs. C. Birch Crisp & Co., 
11 Angel Court, London, E.C. 

Lonpon, 26th September, 1912. 





Copy of Letter received from His Excertencr Lew Yux Lr, the Represente- 
tive of the Government of the Republic of China in London, 


Curvess Lxeaartion, 
49, Port Lanp Prace, W., 
25th September, 1912 
Sirs, 


I have to acquaint you that by a joint despatch, dated the 14th of July, 1912, 
of the Premier and the Minister of Finance, I was instructed and fully empowered 
to negotiate and conclude the Loan Agreement signed by me on the 30th of 
August, 1912, Under the special order dated the 2nd of September, 1912, of the 
President of the Republic of China, I am appointed and authorized to sign the 
Loan Bonds. 

I am also instructed to give effect to the provisions of the Loan Agreement se 
far as the co-operation of this Legation is required. 

I shall be prepared to sign and seal the Bonds im approved form, as soon as 
they are placed before me for that purpose. 

I have reai and approve of the Prospectus you propose to issues, it being in 
accordance with the terms of the Loan Agreement, and I return herewith enclosed 
the copy ve the Prospectus which I have examwmed and which I have duly signed 
for identification, 

I am, Sirs, 
Your obedient Servant, 
(Signed) LEW YUK LIN. 
To Messrs. C. Brrcu Crisr & Co., 
ll, Anest Covart, E.C, 





FORM OF APPLICATION. 


This Form may be filled up and sent together with the deposit of 5 per cent. of the amount of Bonds applied 
for to any of the Bankers. 


CHINESE GOVERNMENT 5°/. 


GOLD LOAN OF 1912. 





ISSUE OF £5,000,000 STERLING 
In Bonds to Bearer of £20, £100, £500, and £1,000 each. 





To LLOYDS BANK LIMITED, Lombard Street, London, and Branches. 
THE CAPITAL AND COUNTIES BANK LIMITED, Threadneedle Street, London, and Branches. 


THE LONDON AND SOUTH WESTERN BANK LIMITED, Fenchurch Street, London, and Branches, 


T. T. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND CHINA, Bishopsgate, London. 
As Bankers for the Brrrisu & InreRNATIONAL INvestTMENT Trust, Limirep, 6 Austin Friars, E.C. 


Having paid the sum of &...........ccccceeceeseeees being a deposit of Five per cont. om &.............ccceceeeeeeees 


of the above Bonds, 


I/we request that you will procure the allotment to me/us of that amount of the said Bonds in accordance with the Prospectus dated 
26th of September, 1912, and I/we agree to accept the same or any smaller amount that may be allotted to me/us upon the terms 
of the said Prospectus, and to pay the balance of the purchase money for the Bonds so allotted by the instalments specified in the 


said Prospectus. 


Please DigM AEE. ..050000000000e2c0seessocnrcesescereescoccesconenscosonnencseccessenceeeees 
write SEER I rs ie Rata eae ia eee Aenean Ee 
distinctly (Add whether “ Mr.” “‘ Mrs.” or “ Miss," and Title if any). 


PPrererer ert eet retiet rr tret etre ete eee ee eer eee er 


ae 


NOTE.—Applications must be for £20 or multiples of £20. The deposit payable on application is 5 per cent. of the nominal amount _of the 


Bonds applied for. A separate cheque must accompany each application and be made payable to bearerandcrossed** 


nthe & Co.” 
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With Purchase-Money Returned. 


THE SUN LIFE OF CANADA 
will on this plan return in one 
sum at death the balance of the 
purchase-money should the death 


of the Annuitant take place 
before the Annuity payments 
equal the amount invested, 


A LARGER ANNUITY TO IMPAIRED LIVES 


will be granted, and where the 


impairment is of a _ serious 
mature the Annuity will 
be correspondingly increased. 


FUNDS - £9,000,000. 


For full particulars write, giving date of birth, to 
ASSURANCE 


SUN LIFE Company OF CANADA 


71 Canada House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 





THE 


FORTN IGHTLY REVIEW. 


Kine Epwarp VII.: His Cuaracter anv Personarity. By Edward Legge. 
Tue Orrortunity or THE Unronists. By Arthur A, Baumann, 
Tue Untontst Laxp Pouicy. By Politicus. 
TuackeRay’s “ Punca” Tarte Tatx. By E, V. Lucas, 
Tver, CHINA, AND Inv1aA. By Perceval Landon. 
Tus Insecr’s Homer. By Maurice Maeterlinck. 
Tux Youna Ipgea “i'wixT Square anv Tuwacxum. By T. H. 8. Escott. 
From Canpvucci’s “Opt Barpane.” By John Bailey. 
Lire anp Deatu: A Discunsive DIALoeur. 
Avouste ANGELLIER. By Basil de Sélincourt. 
Tue New Day in Ruopesia. By Charles Boyd. 
Tar Frrexps and Fors or Evcrenics. By Montague Crackanthorpe. 
Ruesy Foornaty. By E. H. D. Sewell. 
It Oyce Micut Have Been. By Walter Lennard. 
Book II, Chapters XVI.—XX. By E. Temple Thurston, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd. 


Tux ANTAGONISTS, 
London : 


“CORNHILL” 


For OCTOBER. Price One Shilling. 





CONTENTS: 


Micnart Ferrys. By Mrs. Henry pe ta Pasturm (Lady 
Clifford). 

SwinpurNne at Erretrat. By Epmunp Gosss, C.B. 

On a Marsuz Starr. By Sir Antruur QuitieR-Covucn. 

Gon’s Puayruines. II. Tue Krne’s Son. By Marsonre Bowen. 

Tux Genius or Pastzur. By SrzpuHen Pacer, M.D. 

“Joun Honorivs.” By His Honour Juper Parry. 

“Ernest Struceies.” By H. G. ArncueEr. 

In tHe Vineyarps or France. By Sir Henry Lucy. 

Fort Lockuart AND Daraar. By T. C. Fowxs. 

Tue Grr or Lire. By Agnes and Eaerron Cast.e. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & Co., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


a 





THE “SPECTATOR.” 

Subscriptions only received by GorDON AND Gotcn, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; Pricror anpD CoMPANY, 
Simpson anp Wituiams, Christchurch; H. Baru 
R. Sprecxisry, Auckland; and 


Dunedin ; 
anp Company, Wellington, N.Z.; 
C. W. Riesy, Adelaide. 


ANNUITIES 









SORE THROAT: ITS CAUSE 
AND CURE. 


_>a— 


Sore throat, like the poor, we have always with us. 

People used to believe we caught it by getting into draughts 
or getting wet feet. We know now that it does not depend on 
these things. What it does depend on is that we inhale the 
germs of the disease which float in the air. If we are perfectly 
well the blood kills them. If we are not they fix themselves 
on the moist, warm tissues at the back of the throat, where 
they multiply rapidly ani cause all the familiar symptoms of 
sore throat. 

To cure the complaint the germs must be killed. 
medicine taken into the stomach will do that. The germs 
must be killed where they are. The only thing which will 
do this is a powerful germ destroyer dissolved in the saliva. 
It must, however, be brought into activity at the moment it is 
dissolved, so as to produce the best results. 

It is a remarkable fact—but it is a fact all the same—that 
only one preparation has this unique property. It is the one 
doctors use for themselves when they have sore throat, and 
which they invariably prescribe for their patients. 


No 


Wuart Doctors Uses. 


These two considerations prove that it is the best thing 
known for its particular purpose, for every doctor wants to 
eure his patient rapidly, and no doctor wants to be ill for a 
moment longer than he can help. 

That doctors use this remedy for themselves is strikingly 
proved by the following statement of a physician in The 
Practitioner: “I have never had a sore throat myself since 
I began to use Wulfing’s Formamint, although I suffered 
periodically before.” 

Why doctors use it for their patients is no less strikingly 
shown by this other extract from the same paper: “ Having 
tried all the British Pharmacopeia lozenges and most of the 
well-known proprietary antiseptic lozenges, I have become 
reduced to one, and one only (for sore throat), namely, 
Wulfing’s Formamint.” 

While these medical extracts must convince the most 
sceptical of the value of Wulfing’s Formamint, it is not 
the only evidence forthcoming on the subject. Distinguished 
men, whose position places their statements above suspicion, 
have voluntarily offered the testimony of their own experience 
with the remedy. 


Tue EXAMPLE OF DISTINGUISHED MEN. 


From among such letters the following may be quoted :— 
“Lord Sherborne finds Wulfing’s Formamint very useful 
in all affections of the throat, and the facility with which 
it can be carried about in the pocket gives it a decided 
advantage over gargles.” 

The Bishop of Bath and Wells writes: “ Wulfing’s Forma- 
mint is a remedy and a preventive the value of which is 
appreciated in this house.” 

“The Bishop of Dover is happy to state that he has used 
Wulfing’s Formamint for some years, and finds it of great 
service to the voice.” 

The Rev. Canon Maddrell, Truro Cathedral, writes: “I 
make a point of never being without a supply of your 
excellent Formamint. It is a splendid safeguard against 
sore throat and infectious diseases.” 

General Tillard writes: “I am glad to say that Wulfing's 
Formamint has afforded me ready relief when, as is fre- 
quently the case, I have been suffering from sore throat.” 
Testimony of this nature is beyond question. It must 
convince every one who reads it that in Wulfing’s Formamint 
he will find the best, simplest, and most effective remedy for 
sore throat, as well as the best preventive of this complain’ 
in all its forms, and of infectious diseases in which sore throat 
is one of the preliminary symptoms. 

Wulfing’s Formamint may be obtained of all Chemists, price 
1s. 11d. per bottle. A Free Sample will, however, be sent to 
all who write to Messrs. A. Wulfing & Co., 12 Chenies Street, 
London, W.C., mentioning this Journal. me We Be 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. 
OCTOBER. 


Tur DIsMEMBERMENT OF CHINA. 
SociaL Asrects or Home Rue, 


ay Dr. E, J. Dillon. 
By Stephen de Vere. 


Feperat GoveRNMENT. By the Right Hon, Herbert Samuel, M.P. 
Tue Propiem or THE New Yor«e Potice. By Sydney Brooks. 
Curistianity tn HinpvuisM. By 8S. M. Mitra. 
‘Tur First ENGLISHMAN NAPOLEON EVER SAW. ‘by Mrs. Hall. 
Capitat PuntsHmMent: THE CASE FOR ABOLITION, By A. F. Schuster. 
PaNaMA: THE DiFFICULTY — ae esl Cotta n dle. By J. Ellis Barker. 
A Visit to LONDON IN THE YEAR with @ Facsimile 

By Charles Edward Stewart. 


Tue CONFLICT BETWEEN RELIGION AND oa, 
the Rev. A. H. T. Clarke. 


By 
By the Hon. Mrs. Edward Lyttelton. 
By Captain Charles Rolleston. 
By Herbert Flowerdew. 


Humours ov IntsaH Servants, 
Beuiny tue Purpa. 
Tur Lost Inpustry oF Novet-WRitTING. 
Converts iv ENGLAND; A PLEA FoR State INSPECTION. 
By Elizabeth Sloan Chesser, M.B. 
Tue West Arricaw Stave TRaFFic: Britain's Duty TOWARDS ANGOLA AND 
San Tuome. By William A. Cadbury and E. D. Morel. 





THE ARMY REVIEW. 
OCTOBER, 1912.—CONTENTS: 
Comrutsory Minitany Trarnive ix Ausrratia, By Major the Hon. R. A, 


uch, 
Over Army System in TuEORY anp Practices. By Brig.-Gen. G. F 

Ellison, C.B. : 
Army Fisance aNpD ManaGement. By Major H. A. Young. 


Tue Starr by me Camperter. By Major-Gen, W. R. Robertson, C.V.0,, 
S. 


Tar Starr Con LEGE, Quetta. By Brig.-Gen. W. Braithwaite, C.B, 

A CLASH OF Oprnions. By Col. A. Keene, D.S.O0. 

Tux Norts-Eastern Frontrer—Assam. By Col. L. W. Shakespear. 

Tux Dousie-Comrany Srstem in THe InpIAN ARMY, By Lieut.-Col. S. H, 
Climo, D.8.0O. 

Tue Mitirarr Funcrions or aw Army Mepicat Service. 
M. W. Russell. 


By Lieut.-Col, 


Simpuicrry anp CoMPLEXITy mm OUR ELEMENTARY TRAINING FoR War By 
Lieut.-Col, F. C. Laing. 

Escorts. By Major-Gen. J. 8. S. Barker, C.B. 

A TacticaL PRoBLeM FoR PRactican Sotution. By Major-Gen, J. L, 


Keir, C.B. 
Ovr Famies rm “ Ovrrost Duties.” By Brig.-Gen. F.C. Carter, C.B, 
Artitterr Tactics. By Major E. Harding Newman, 
Two Pxases in ARTILLERY Co-operation, By Col. D. G. Prinsep. 
Tue Trarnine or a Crcuist Batration ror Coast Derence, By Capt. C, P, 





Tue Serinit or NEtLson. 





By Captain Mark Kerr, B.N., M.V.O. 
London: Srortiswoopge & Co. Lrp., 5 New-street Square. 


Adams, 
Recrvir Tratnine 
Moncrieff. 









HATCHARDS, 






Established 1783, 






WORLD 









Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


Forces. 


Publications. 


Fetter Lane, E.C.; 


IN THE TERRITORIAL INFANTRY. 


Tue Nortu Irtsa Horse. 

Tux Boarpine-Ovut System ror Supriying Horses FOR THE TERRITORIAL 

By Col. H. H. Mulliner. 

Tae CAMPAIGN OF THE Borne, 
By Brig.-Gen. Count Gleichen, K.C.V.O., C.B., 

With Appendices, Maps, 


By Col. W. Scott. 
By Capt. E. M. Dorman. 
1690, AND THE Events wHicn Precepep Ir, 


C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Diagrams, Photographs, and Reviews of Recent 


Published for His ay 8 Stationery Office by WYMAN and SONS, Ltd, 
r H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 
Edinburgh ; or E. PONSONBY, Ltd., Dublin.—PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


(Scottish Branch), 








OOKS WANTED.—Complete Sets of Stevenson, Brown. 
ing, Dickens, Pater, Meredith, Thackeray, Tennyson and other authors, 
Kipling’s Works, Edition de Luxe, Vols. 22 and 23; 
1865 or 1866; Books illustrated by Alken, Rowlandson, Cruikshank, ete. 
Views of America and Colonies, etc.—Hector’s Great Bookshop, Birmingham, 


Alice in Wondertand, 
Old 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 






A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 





































‘BLACKWOOD’ 


For OCTOBER contains: 


Imperialism in the Future. 
By Artuur Paas 


The Abu Zait Conspiracy. 
By 8S. Lyus 


The Wife of Benedict Arnold. 
By Mrs. Anprew Lane 


The Unfortunate Saint. 
By St. Joun Lucas 


Magdalen College. 


Hocken and Hunken, 
Troy. 


Old Ulster Memories. 
By J. M. Catuwaun 


Tales of the Mermaid Tavern. 
Vil. Flos Mercatorum. 
By Atrrep Norszs 


The French Electoral Reform. 
By T. F. Farman 


Musings without Method— 
America and Fair Play—The Panama 
Canal—‘The Battle of Life ’—The Lessons 
of Mid-Lothian—The Late Master of Jesus 
College—A Last Link with the Past—A 
Don of the Old School—A Sportsman and 
a Gentleman, 


A = of 
«“ Q” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 





THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, 





Paid-up Capital ..............0. mene 21,500,000 
ee, Ea £1,400,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3, 000,000 











HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
throughout the Australian States and Dominion of 
New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also mada, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 















MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, Per Dosen. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
tidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


2 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dosen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 


All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIBIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 9/9 








FINISSEZ VOS REPAS AVEC UN 


COIN TREAYU triple sec. 
LA MERVEILLEUSE LIQUEUR 
& tous les meilleurs 
Restaurants et Hotels, 





THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the’ pen slips with perfect freedom, 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain, 
New Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain, 
Authors should ‘note that Tus Leapeyxau 
Press Ltp. cannot be responsible for the loss 
of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE 








FOR LIBRARY USE. 





HAVE YOUR OWN 
BOOK-PLATE. 


Practically every possessor of books would 
wish to have his ownership permanently 
noted in every volume by means of a book- 
plate, and that such plate should have a 
personal interest as displaying his arms or 
crest or some individual characteristic or 
taste; but hitherto it has not been possible 
to produce original, specially designed 
book-plates at other than a cost which has 
been beyond the means of many who would 
like to possess one. 

My present endeavour is to fill the need. 
I have a staff of artists familiar with the 
work, each book-plate being treated sepa- 
rately and differently in order to incorpo- 
rate some special feature as desired by the 
purchaser, and the prices vary from as low 
as 17s. 6d. for the design, block and 100 
plates complete, to four or five guineas for 
the best copper-plate work— but in all 
cases the value is quite exceptional, as [ 
specialize in the work. 

Apart from the personal interest attach- 
ing to a book-plate, itis of distinct value in 
that it ensures the return of volumes lent 
to borrowers, who in the absence of such a 
reminder frequently forget to whom the 
book should be returned. 

The cost of a book-plate is now so small 
that it is hoped to still further popularize 
their use and inculcate a personal care of 
and interest in books. In this connexion 
it may be suggested that a book-plate isa 
very suitable and appreciable gift to any 
lover of books, young or old. 

On request I will send specimens /res 
to any address at home or abroad. It 
generally takes about three weeks to com- 
plete the design, plate and 100 copies. 


HENRY G. WARD, 
49 CT. PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W. 


READING-CASES FOR TH 
** SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 





May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 





1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE 


for October 


Third Instalment of 


SIR 
GILBERT 


PARKER'S 


Remarkable Serial 
THE 


JUDGMENT} 
HOUSE 


CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


OCTOBER 1912. Price 2s. 6d. 


The October number of the “Contemporary Review” 
the following articles :— 


THE POLITICAL PROSPECT By Sir EDWARD COOK 
THE CONTROVERSY OVER MEDICAL BENEFIT 
UNDER THE NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT 
By CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.D., M.P. 
LIFE AND PROFESSOR SCHAFER 
y Sir OLIVER LODGE, F.R.S. 
CAUSES OF THE RISE OF Paes 
y J. A. HOBSON 


A LEAF FROM A auumee mere. BOOK 
L. FISHER, F.B.A. 
THE PROSPECTS OF CHRISTIAN ‘REUNION IN 1912 
By Professor SANDAY, D.D. 
THE TRADING DEPARTMENTS OF THE STATE 
y GODFREY P. COLLINS, M.P. 
IRELAND ON THE EVE OF a RULE 
ASHTON HILLIERS 
SOME ASPECTS OF THE TIBETAN PROBLEM 
y AYLMER STRONG 
TWO MODEL STATES IN WHAT CONCERNS 
CHILDREN By Miss EDITH SELLARS 
A NOTE ON mete HEARN 
the Rev. WILLIAM C. STEWART 
PROTECTIONS AS. J PANACEA FOR LABOUR 
UNREST By Mrs. ASHTON JONSON 
THE LITERARY ELEMENT. IN MODERN-SIDE 
EDUCATIQN IN ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
By the Rev. E. - EVERARD OWEN 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


By Dr. E. J. DILLON 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
Lonpon: 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW COMPANY, LIMITED, 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 


contains 








CONSTABLE’S NEW BOOKS 
THE ROMANCE OF A FAVOURITE 


By FREDERIC LOLIEE. 


Translated from the French of Frédéric Loliée by W. M. 
FULLERTON. Demy 8vo. With Photogravure Plates. 
10s. 6d. net. 

This is the romantic story of the Comtesse de Castiglione, the 
famous beauty, by the Author of “Le Duc de Morny,” “ Women 
of the Second Empire,” &c. 

“M. Loliée has been able to produce a work of great interest and historical 
value, in whi ich light is thrown on many incidents hithe arto obscure. . Mr. 


Fullerton’s translation is excelle _ in every respect.’’— Scotsman. 
= “ Extre mely interesting.’’—Tr 





2nd LARGE EDITION NOW READY. 


MRS. JANET ROSS’S NEW BOOK 
THE FOURTH CENERATION. 12s. 62. net. 


Author of “Three Generations of English Women.” 


“This exceedingly delightful book.’’—Daily News and Leader. 
“There is no end to the delightful things in this book.’’-—Athenzum, 
“Worth reading ... will have a permanent interest,’’—Times, 

“ From first to last alive with amusing anecdotes.’’—Standard, 

** Mrs, Ross has written a very delightful book.”’—Spectator, 





2s. Gd. net, 


THE POEMS OF 


ADAM LINDSAY GORDON. 


The only Complete Edition of Gordon’s Poems yet published, 
including several poems never before printed. Arranged by 
DOUGLAS SLADEN, with Three Sketches of Gordon drawn 
by himself, and other illustrations. 


“There are few more interesting figures in English literature than this 
Scottish aristocrat who became policeman, horse-breaker, squatter, member of 
Parliament, livery stable keeper, trainer, and the most famous steeplechase 
rider and poet Australia has ever known... The edition is altogether an 
exceedingly desirable one.” —The Westminster Gazette, 


Edited by COLONEL C. E. CALLWELL, C.B. Large Crown 
8vo. With Maps and Fegan 5s. net each. 
Published this Week : 
WAR IN BOHEMIA in 1866. By Colonel Neil Malco!m. 
Previously Issued : 

TIRAH, 1897. By Colonel! C. E. Callwell, C.B. 
A campaign which illustrates the difficulties to which regular 
troops are exposed when they are operating against Guerilla 
antagonists in a mountainous country. 


THE GATEWAY OF SCOTLAND. 
10s. 6d. net. A. G. BRADLEY. 


ITALIAN TRAVEL SKETCHES. 
7s. 6d. net. PROFESSOR JAMES SULLY, 


THROUGH THE HEART OF AFRICA. 
FRANK H. MELLAND, F.R.G.S,, F.R.A.L, and EDWARD 
H. CHOLMELEY, F.R.A.I. 12s. 6d. net. 


LATEST 6/]- FICTION. 


A SLICE OF LIFE. 
ROBERT HALIFAX. 
Author of “A Whistling Woman,” “Low Society,” &c. 
“Pew wri te rs vhs uve dealt so realistically, and at the same time so powerfully, 
with the primitive passions which thrive naked and unashamed in the lower 
depths of our Le ne a ; life.”’"—Daily Expvess. 


MY LOVE AND I. 
By a Well-known Writer. 
A WELL-KNOWN AUTHOR, writing under the 
eos of MARTIN REDFIELD. 


“A remarkable book ...an author of practised crafismanship ..,. he 
always holds our attention.’’—Manchester Guardian. 
‘The subsidiary characters alone are wholly delightful, and the book is 
worth perusal for them alone.”—Athenzum, 


A DELIGHTFUL STORY OF RUSSIAN LIFE, 


THE BROAD WALK. 
By BARONESS LEONIE AMINOFF. 


“We are introduced into a ple asant backwater of Russia, . - In the 
extra rding ury charm and simplicity displayed we are reminded of ‘ Marie- 
Claire, ’ though Madame Aminoif appears to have a wider store of experience 
to draw upon.’ ’—Athenzuia, 


THE NARROW ESCAPE OF LADY HARDWELL, 
FRANKFORT MOORE, 


LL.D. 


CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. 


LOND ON.W.C. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE TO EVERY ONE 
INTERESTED IN OXFORD 





B. T. Batsford begs to announce the early publication of the following 
important work, for which Subscribers’ names are invited : 


THE OLD COLLEGES 
OF OXFORD 


THEIR ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIBED 
By AYMER VALLANCE 


Oriel College, M.A., F.S.A. 





Dedicated by special permission to HIS MAJESTY THE KING 





os work constitutes an account of Oxford collegiate architecture lavishly 
- and superbly illustrated, representing the architectural history of the 
colleges as it has never been described or pictured before. Its wealth of new 
and hitherto unpublished material should prove a revelation even to those most 
familiar with the University, and it is not too much to claim that it is a work 
destined henceforth to rank as the standard authority on the subject. Mr. Val- 
lance’s book differs from those of previous writers, who have devoted a large 
share of their attention to the history of the various colleges as institutions, 
whereas the present work deals with them as monuments of beautiful architec- 
ture and storehouses of admirable craftsmanship. 

Not only as a graduate of the University, but also as a critic and antiquary 
of acknowledged standing, the author has obtained exceptional facilities for 
presenting a comprehensive series of illustrations never before available, 
including a number of unpublished drawings from public and private collec- 
tions, and detail drawings made expressly for this work. 





The book will be published in the Autumn at £4 4s. net, but UP 
TO OCTOBER 18th orders will be accepted at the rate of £3 13s. 6d. 
net, and a List of Subscribers’ names will be printed in the work. 
No order at this special rate can be entertained after the List of 
Subseribers is closed. 


Advance sp ys) of the book may be Inspected at leading 
booksellers’, ora detailed prospectus and specimen pilates will be 
sent post free on application, 


B. T. BATSFORD, 94 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 








SOME ARROWSMITH BOOKS TO BUY. 


1s. net. 


With numerous Illustrations by the Author, 





MY DOG AND lI. 


By GERALD SIDNEY. 
The funniest Dog Book published. Food for merriment on every page. 
“It is delightfully written and most humorously illustrated.”"—G. R. Sims, in The Referee, 


THE GREEN OVERCOAT. (2nd Edition.) 6s. 
By HILAIRE BELLOC, Illustrated by G. K. CHESTERTON. 
“Tt ig delightfully entertaining. . . . So are Mr Chesterton s illustrations, and so, as a matter of 
fact, 1s a book which is sure to rank as, so far, the best holiday book of 1912.'"—The Observer ‘‘A splendid 
piece of burlesque sensationalism. Anyhow, The Green Overcoat’ is excellent fooling.""—Daily News and 
| ear sg “Mr. Chesterton accompanies him with a series of eerie drawings; . they are clever and as 
whimsical as Mr. Belloc’s text, and that is saying 4 great deal ''—Patl Mall Gazette. ‘‘ The history of that 
absurd garment is certainly one of the most amusing of Mr Belloc’s literary productions.”’—Daily Tele- 
graph. ‘ Mr. Belloc has given the best of his humour ana good spirits.’’—The Queen. 


Arrowsmith's is. net Series of Cloth-bound Novels (Fcap. 8yvo). 
Ziska. By Marie Cornett. In Preparation— 
Called Back. By Hveu Conwar, The Man who was Thursday. By G. K. Cursrerron. 
The Tinted Venus. By F Anstey. Johnny Fortnight. By Even Pui.rorts. 
Patricia at the Inn. By J. C.Syairs.| The Watchers. By A. E. W. Mason. 





J. W. ARROWSMITH Ltd., Bristol. SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., Ltd., London. 


L LIBRARY, 





LONDON. 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 

Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. President—The Right Hon. A.J. BALFOUR, M.P., F.R.S, 
Vice-Presidents—Lord Chancellor Viscount HALDANE, F.R.8.; FREDERIC HARRISON, Esq., D.C.L. 
Sir COURTENAY P. ILBERT, G.C.B.; ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, Esq., O.M., F.R.S. 
Trustees—The Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S, ; The Right Hon. the EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G.; 
HENRY YATES THOMPSON, Esq. 

Committee—Bernard Bosanquet, Esq., LL.D.; A. C. Bradley, Esq., LL.D.; Horace T. Brown, Esq., 
LL.D.,F.R.S.; Sir Lauder Brunton, Bart., F.R.S, ; Ingram Bywater, Esq. ; Austin Dobson, Esq., LL.D.; 
Hon. Arthur D, Elliot, D.C.L.; J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Esq., Litt.D.; Sydney Gedge, Esq.; Sir A. Geikie, 
K.C.B., F.R.S.; Edmund Gosse, Esq., C.B., LL.D.; Mrs. J. R. Green; D. G. Hogarth, Esq., F.S.A.; 
Rev. W. Hunt, D.Litt. ; Walter Leaf, Esq., Litt.D.; Sir Sidney Lee, D.Litt.; W.S. Lilly, Esq.; Sidney J. 
Low, Hoa xv. W. D. Morrison, LL.D.; Sir F. Pollock, Bart., LL.D.; Prof. J. G. Robertson, Ph.D.; 
H. R. Tedder, Esq., F.S.A.; A. W. Ward, Esq., Litt.D., LL.D.; Rev. Principal H. B. Workman, D.Lit. 

The Library contains about 250,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. Subscription, £3 3s. a year, with an entrance fee of £1 Is.; Life 
Membership according to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to 
Town Members. Reading Room open from 10 to 6.30. The AUTHOR CATALOGUE 
(1,626 pp. 4to, 1903), price £1 1s.; to members, 12s. 6d. The Subject index 
(1,254 pp. 4to, 1909), price £1 11s. Gd.; to members, 25s. 


** One of the most sagacious and judiciously liberal men I have ever known, 
the late Lord Derby, said there was a kind of man to whom the best service 
that could be rendered was to make him a life member of the London 
Library.”—W. E. H. LECKY. 

C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 





PAGEANT PLAYS FOR 
CHILDREN. By E. E. BLOXAM 
With Introduction by Irani Conrr 
Cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 

SECOND EDITION. 
“It is a capital book for a hostess who, as the 


Americans Say, wants to make things hum at her 
evening parties.”’—Scotsman, 


HOW TO ENTERTAIN 
YOUR GUESTS. By DOROTHY 
DICKINSON. Cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 
The Contents are grouped under the following 

heads :—Competitions, Round Games, Paper 

Games, Noisy Games, Quiet Games, Tabla 

Games, Tricks, &c., Children’s Games 

Forfeits. : 


THE BOY SCOUT’S BOOK 
OF PLAYS. By C. I. CHAMBERS. 
6d. cloth boards, 4d. paper cover. 

The Plays are intended to be entirely acted and 
produced by Boy Scouts, and their success in most 
instances has already been proved by public yer- 
formances, The writer has had much practical 
experience in working with Boy Scouts. The 
staging is simple. 

ACTION SONGS FOR 
CHILOREN. By MARY FLETCHER, 
3d. each. 


Sad and Merry Maids, Santa Claus, Busy 
Children. 


DIALOGUES, DUOLOGUES 
AND MONOLOGUES. By MARY 
H. DEBENHAM. Cloth boards. 1s. 6d, 


Any of the Plays in this Volume can be had at 
3d. each. 


MORE DIALOGUES, 
DUOLOGUES, AND MONO. 
LOGUES. By MARY H. DEBEN. 
HAM. Cloth boards. 1s. 6d. 

Any of the Piays in this Volume can be had at 


3d. each. 


PLAYS FOR SCHOOLS. 
By E. H. RIVETT-CARNAC. 4d.; 
cloth, 6d. 

The Shaming of the Two, The Borrowed 


Clothes of Princess Rose. 
About 30 can take part in each Play. 


A PERFECT CURE, and other 
Plays. By M. COOPER, Author of 
“Our Girls’ Book of Plays.” Cloth 
Boards, 1s. 6d. 


Any of the Plays in this Volume can be had at 
3d. each, 


OUR CHILDREN’S BOOK 
OF PLAYS. By W. L. ROOPER 
and EVELYN GROGAN. 2 Volumes, 
Paper, 4d.; cloth, 6d, 

THE YOUNG STANDARD 
BEARER RECITER. Edited by 
Mrs. BULLEY. Paper, 4d.; cloth, 6d, 
This little volume is for temperance gatherings, 

OUR GIRLS’ BOOK OF 
PLAYS. By M. COOPER. Parts L 
and II. Paper, 4d. each; cloth, 64 
each. 

HOLIDAY PLAYS FOR 
GIRLS, By CONSTANCE E, 
WAUGH. Paper, 4d.; cloth, 6d. 

RECITATIONS FOR RéE- 
CREATION. ‘Two Parts. Collected 
by M. TREBECK. Paper, 4d. each; 
cloth, 6d. each. 

PLAIN DIRECTIONS ON 
COOKERY. Two Parts. By ALICE 
MASSINGBERD. Paper, 4d. each ; 
cloth, 6d. each. 

SIMPLE CONTINENTAL 
DISHES. By ALICE MASSING- 
BERD. Paper, 4d.; cloth, 6d. 

BEAUTIFUL SEWING. By 
JOSEPHA CRANE. Paper, 4d.; cloth, 
6d. 

THE WAY TO BE WELL. 
By Mrs. YORKE SMITH. Paper, 4d. ; 
cloth, 6d. 

HEALTHY HOMES AND 
HOW TO KEEP THEM. By 
FLORENCE STACPOOLE. 2 Volumes. 
Paper, 4d. each; cloth, 6d. Two parts 
in vol, complete, cloth boards, Is. 

THE BOOK OF SIMPLE 
REMEDIES. By FLORENCE 
STACPOOLE. 2 Volumes. Paper, 44.; 
cloth, 6d. ea 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & Co.,Ltd. 


3 Paternoster Buildings, London. 
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Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL 


have much pleasure in announcing that their 
illastrated Autumn List is now ready, and will be 
sent free to any address on receipt of a postcard. 








THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
THE CITY OF BEAUTIFUL NONSENSE 


THE ANTAGONISTS 


By E. TEMPLE THURSTON 
With Two Illustrations by W. R. DAKIN, Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
It will generally be admitted that this sincere and frank study of a 


boy’s development from childhood to adolescence is Mr. Thurston’s 
most poweriul story. 





The uniform collected edition of MR. E. TEMPLE 
THURSTON’S NOVELS, at 2s. net per volume, now in- 
cludes THE APPLE OF EDEN, TRAFFIC, THE EVOLUTION 
GF KATHERINE, SALLY BISHOP, and MIRACE, Other 


volumes will follow shortly. 








TIlE NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 


MARIE CLAIRE 
(THE GREATEST SENSATION OF 1911) 


VALSERINE 


By MARGUERITE AUDOUX 
Crown 8vo. 6S. 


the benefit of those who prefer to read a book in the original, 
on trench version is ‘included in addition to the English translation 
by JOHN N. RAPHAEL, 








With Six Portraits. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


ROMANCES of the 
FRENCH THEATRE 


By FRANCIS GRIBBLE, 
Author of “Chateaubriand and his Court of Women,” “The 
Passions of the French Romantics,” &c. 
A book of sparkling love stories of the great French actresses. 








Fully Illustrated from Photographs. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


GEORGE BORROW: 


THE MAN AND HIS BOOKS. 
By EDWARD THOMAS, 
Author of “ The Life of Richard Jefferies,” “The Heart of England,” 
“ Rest and Unrest,” &c. 
“The bast book on Borrow obtainable.”—DAILY CHRONICLE. 


“The pleasantest and most ‘understanding’ study that Borrow’s 
Many-sided genius has yet received.’—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 








With Many Photographs by the Author. Demy 8vo. 7s, 6d. net. 


LIFE IN THE 
INDIAN POLICE 


By C. E. GOULDSBURY, 
Late of the Bengal Police, Author of “ Dulall, the Indian Guard.” 


The SECOND EDITION is now Ready 
OF 


THE COMMAND 
OF THE SEA 


By ARCHIBALD HURD, 
Author of “ Naval Efficiency,” &e. 
THE DAILY TELEGRAPH says: 


5s. net. 


“*Mr. Hurd has been for many 
years one of the best-informed men outside the Service... . The 
conclusions at which he arrives are not those of a professional 
alarmist, and the extreme gravity of the warning is all the more 
impressive.” 

THE TIMES says: ‘‘Highly to be commended as at once pertinent, 
informing, and timely.” 


Crown 8vo. 


SMITH, ELDER & Co.’s LIST 


NOW READY IN PICTORIAL COVERS 


THREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Large Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


With a Frontispiece in Colour and 8 Illustrations by 
Mrs. Crawsuay WiLLiAMs. 


Oddle and Iddle, or the 
Goblins of Aloe Shamba. 


By LILY COLLIER. 
*,* The Houourable Mrs, Gerard Collier chooses Africa as a novel setting for 
a fairy story. Oddle and Iddle are twin goblins of the wild, who direct the 
strange adventures of a human boy in a new wonderland of birds and beasts 
and sprites, 





With a Frontispiece in Colour and 3 Illustrations by 
Ciaupe Surrrgsrson, A.R.W.S. 


Magic Dominions. 


By ARTHUR F. WALLIS, Author of “Slipped Moorings.” 


*,* Dainty and imaginative tales of a delightfully inconsequent fairyland, 


With a Frontispiece in Colour and 8 Illustrations b 
” y 
W. Herererr Hoiioway. 


Two Troubadours. 
3y ESME STUART, Author of “Harum Scarum,” &e. 
*,* This lively and amusing tale of small twin boys and the consequences of 
their excursious mto high romance is in some sense a sequel to the Author's 
very successful romance **‘ Harum Scarum,”’ the twins being the children of 


the heroine in that story. 


Just published. Demy 8vo. ~‘W4s., net. - 7 
With a Portrait in Photogravure of H.M. King Louis Philippe. 


Engiand and the Orleans 


Monarchy. 
By Major JOHN HALL, 


Restoration.” 


Author of 


“Tho Bourbon 


4th and Great ly Enlarged Edition. Small Demy 8vo. 10s. 6a. net, 
Modern Germany : 
Her Political and Economic Probiems, 
her Policy, her Ambitions, and the 
Causes of her Success, 


By J. ELLIS BARKER. [Ready Sept. BOth, 


*,* This edition is practicaily a new book, nine new chapters, comprising 
about 250 pages of text, having been added to it. In these, Anglo-German 
relations, the Morocco Crisis, Germany’s relations with the British Dom nions, 
with Russia and with Turkey are discussed, 


A NEW WORK BY ARTHUR C. BENSON, C.V.O. _ 
On October 3rd. Large Post 8vo. 6s. net. 


Thy Rod and Thy Staff. 
By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, Author of “The 
Upton Letters,” “From a College Window,” “The Silent 
Isle.” Ge a eet 

On Oct. 3rd. With 15 Dlustrations, Small Demy 8vo, 10s. Gd. net, 

Arabic-Spain. 

Sidelights on her History and Art. 

By BERNHARD and ELLEN M. WHISHAW. 


*.* In this book Mr. and Mrs. Wnisuaw attempt to elucidate some points 
in the history of Seville under the Mosiems, on which the existing histories of 
Moslem Spain throw no light whatever. 








a Ready Oct. 3rd. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 163. net. 


The Church in Madras. Vol. II. 
By the Rev. FRANK PENNY, LL.M., Late Chaplain in 
H.M. Indian Service (Madras Establishment). 

*.* Being the History of. the Ecclesiastical and Missionary Action of the 

East India Company im the Presidency of Madras from 1805-1835, 


NEW 6s. FICTION. _ 


GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM'S NEW NOVEL, 
8rd IMPRESSION. 


The Red Hand of Ulster. 


By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM, Author of “ Spanish Gold,” 
“'The Major's Niece,” &e. 
Tonxcu,—*A story in which the anthor’s peculiar gifts of light-hearted fun 
and haif-serious satire have never once deserted him.” 
Pa Mavi. Gazetre,—* The whole story moves along with a natural and 
infectious gaiety.” 
Frerman’s JournAL.—“ A magnificent skit, indeed, which should go far, and 
make che whole Three Kingdoms langh,”’ 


Honey, my Honey. 
By KATHARINE TYNAN. Author of “Her Mother’s 
Daughter,” “The Story of Bawn,” &c. [Ready Oct. 3rd. 

*,* A freshly written and attractive story of young love that breaks down 








LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 


formal bonds, when the conveational atmosphere of an English country house 
is culivened by Transatlantic breezes, 
London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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“The most remarkable Single Volume 





ever published.” 


WEBSTER’S 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY 


Containing over 


400,000 DEFINED WORDS AND PHRASES. 
2,700 PAGES. 6,000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A Complete Encyclopzdia in One Volume 
SPECIAL FEATURES. 
400,000 words and phrases defined. 


More than has ever appeared before between two covers. 








2,700 pages, every lino of which has been revised and 
reset (320 pages in excess of old International, and yet the 
new book is practically the same size.) 


6,000 Illustrations, each selected for the clear expli- 
cation of the term treated. 


Divided page: important words above, less important 
below. The “New International” is the only Dictionary 
containing this important feature. 


Encyclopzdic Information is given upon 
thousands of subjects. This one volume contains the pith 
and essence of an authoritative library. 


Literary Quotations. No Dictionary approaches 
“ Webster” in the number and variety of its Illustrative 
Literary Quotations. In the “New International” these 
have been greatly increased in number. 


Synonyms are more skilfully treated than in any other 
English work. 


Gazetteer and Biographical Dictionary 
have been thoroughly revised and brought up to date. 


Pronunciation is phonetically indicated by the 
“WEBSTER” SYSTEM of re-spelling. ‘The simplest and 
most effective method used in any work of reference. 


New Discoveries and Inventions in Medicine, 
Science, and Technology are fully described and illustrated. 


Contains More Information of MORE interest 
to MORE people than auy other Dictionary. 


£90,000 and Ten Years’ Labour have been 
devoted to making better what was already regarded as 
THE BEST. 


Sir SIDNEY LEE, D.Litt., says :— 


“No more complete and satisfying presentation of 
our language in all its forms has yet, I think, been 
achieved in a single volume...‘ Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary’ is indeed a library in itself, and 
no collection of books, whether small or large, should 
be, in my opinion, without a copy.” 








SEND A POSTCARD 


and Messrs. BELL will forward, gratis and post 
free, a copy of the Illustrated Booklet, with 
Specimen Pages, which fully describes the 
“New International Dictionary.” 





London: C. BELL & SONS, Ltd., Dept. R, Portugal! Street, W.C. 
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Mr. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS 


MEMOIRS OF THE 
MARQUISE DE CUSTINE 


By E. MAUGRAS and COUNT DE CROZE-LEMERCIER, 
Demy 8vo. With portrait. 10s. net. 


Madame de Custine was a beautiful and witty aristocrat who survived the 
horrors of the French Revolution. Her memoirs throw a remarkable light on 
the history of the,Revolution. 


GERMAN MEMORIES. 


By SIDNEY WHITMAN. Demy 8vo. Portraits. 7s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Whitman, who has been familiar with Germany all his life, shows the 
contrast between the disunited Germany of his early years and the Germany 
of Bismarck, wbo was his personal friend; and yet again with the Germany of 
to-day, solidified commercially and imperially. 
_ “He has a light but revealing touch, and brings out the human and intimate 
in men known to the world.”—Daully News, 


THE PROMISED LAND: 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A RUSSIAN IMMI- 
GRANT. By MARY ANTIN. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net, 


“A remarkable study in contrasts. The authoress is a Russian Jewess 
stunted in her youth by the persecutions within the Pale. At fifteen she and 
her family emigrated to Boston, and the supreme interest in a vivid and 
sincere book is the joy and development that came to a highly intelligent girl 
with freedom and the right to live and to learn.’’—Daily Express, < 


MICHAEL ANGELO. 
By ROMAIN ROLLAND, Author of “John Christopher,” 
With 24 plates in monochrome. 6s, net. 


The well-known French novelist and biographer presents a study dealing 
mainly with the character and personality of the great Florentine. 


THE OLD CLOCK BOOK. 


By N. HUDSON MOORE. With 104 Illustrations from 
photographs and a full list of Clockmakers. Large cr. 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 
_ The author describes the many varieties of timekeepers, and the means of 
identification, from the ancient sun-dial to recent novelties. A special feature 
of importance to collectors is the list of clockmakers, both American and 
European, containing 4598 names—the most complete list ever compiled. 


WILLIAM SHARP’S WORKS. vel. Iv.) 
Literary, Geography: Travel Sketches. Cr. 
8vo. Ss. net. 

Already published :—Vol. 1—Poems. Vol. 2—Studies and 
Appreciations. Vol. 3—Papers, Critical and Reminiscent. 
“The more of him one reads the moro one marvels at ‘ Fiona Macleod.’” 

—English Review, 





READY NEXT WEEK. 


ALL THE TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 
By CHARLES and MARY LAMB and H. 8S. MORRIS. 
With 48 plates in colour from the paintings of the Great 
Masters. In 2 vols., large medium 8vo. 21s. net. 


WOMAN AND WOMANHOOD. 
By C. W. SALEEBY, M.D. Demy 8vo. 10s, net. 
PICTURES OF THE PANAMA CANAL 
By JOSEPH PENNELL. Crown 4to. 5s. net. 


The BOOK of BEGGARS. Pictured by W. DACRES- 
ADAMS. Cr, 4to. With 12 large plates in colour. 5s. net, 





New 6s. Novels 
LESS THAN THE DUST By Mary A. Hamilton 


THE BOOK OF WONDER 
(Illustrated by S. H. Sime) By Lord Dunsany 
“It stands by itself. Lord Dunsany hae the art of true romance, It will 
appeal with irresistible strength. r. Sime has the same hold upon the 
weird and an almost incomparable power for the expression of his gift.’’—Gt 


BETWEEN TWO THIEVES (2nd Imp.) 
By Richard Dehan 


* Has exuberance, eloquence and passion, It isa prose epic of Machiavelian 
guile . . . a remarkable book,”"—Spectator, 


YONDER (2nd Imp.) E. H. Young 


“A clever, distinguished novel, far above the average and eminently worth 
reading.’’—Dauy Express. 


BORROWERS OF FORTUNE J.L. Herbertson 


“It is vital and it has vision, sincerity, and humour. It is a real book, with 
a well-proportioned body and a lovely soul,’’—Evening Standard, 


THE COST OF IT (2ndImp.) Eleanor Mordaunt 


“One of the most interesting stories we have lately met with; told with 
extraordinary vivacity and a wealth of description that never wearies.”” 


—Yorkshire Observer. 
THE MARRIAGE OF KETTLE 
C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne 


“The story is an admirable piece of writing, full of life, action, and healthy 
humour.’’—Glasgow Herald, 


ALEXANDER’S BRIDGES (2s. net) 
NEXT WEEK. 
MOLYNEUX OF MAYFAIR 


" WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


W. S. Cather 


Duncan Schwann 
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Macmillan & Co.s New Books. 


Messrs. Macmillan and Co., Ltd., will be glad to send their LIST OF 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS, as issued, to readers interested 


in current literature. 


FICTION. 


The Wessex Edition of the 
Works of Thomas Hardy 


in Prose and Verse. 


In 20 Vols. 8vo. Cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 
Each volume will have a 
T'wo vols. issued 


With Prefaces and Notes. 
net each. Printed from new type. 
Frontispiece in Photogravure and Map. 
monthly. 

11.—THE TRUMPET MAJOR. 12—TWO ON A TOWER. 

A Man or Kevt in the British Weexir.— Mesars. Macmillan and Co. 
have done all book-lovers a true kindness in undertaking the Wessex edition 
of the works of Thomas Hardy.... ‘They are most dehghtful books to read 
and to handle, and there is no occasion to say more.” 


Prospectus post free on request. 


H. G. WELLS’S 


NEW NOVEL 


MARRIAGE «. 


| world a valuable political study of the chief South American States. ...A 
Country Lire.— As a novel it is a fine piece of work; as an analysis of | 
It is the novel of the | 


esent-day social conditions it is a masterpiece. 
r ) 4 
season.” 


MAURICE HEWLETT'S 


NEW NOVEL 


MRS. LANCELOT «.. 


Tor Giope.—“* Mr. Hewlett has never given us a more remarkable story. 
It enforces conviction on every page; with admirable art it suggests the 


atmusphere of a ‘coarse pleasured age,” and its characterization is a supreme | 


achievement.” 
By the Author of “The Charwoman’s Daughter.” 
The Crock of Gold. by sames sTerHens. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. [ Tuesday. 

*,.* A story of the open air, of deep forests, of rock-strewn pastures, and 
Mountain tops, and, though the human element is not absent, it deals chiefly 
with the fairy-fulk of old Lreland, with the god Pan, and the great Angus Og. 


THEOLOGY. 
DR. H. B. SWETE’S NEW WORK. 


The Holy Spirit in the Ancient 
Church. A Study of Christian Teaching 
in the Age of the Fathers. By HENRY 
BARCLAY SWETE, D.D., D.Lit., Regius Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Cambridge, and Hon. Canon 
of Ely. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


The Immanence of God in Rabbi- 
nical Literature. By the Rev. J. ABELSON, M.A, 
D.Lit., Principal of Aria College, Portsmouth. 8vo. 10s. net. 


Christian Faith and Worship. 
A Series of Sermons. By JOHN GAMBLE, B.D., Vicar of 
S. Mary’s, Leigh Woods, Bristol; Author of “Christ and 
Criticism,” “The Spiritual Sequence of the Bible,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


The Humble-Bee, its Life- 


History and how to domesticate it, 
with Descriptions of all British Species 
of “Bombus” and “Psithyrus.” By F. W. L. 
SLADEN, Fellow of the Entomological Society of London. 
Illustrated with Photographs and Drawings by the Author 
and Five Coloured Plates photographed direct from Nature. 
8vo. 10s. net. 


Tre Grone.—“ It is not too much to say that what Lord Avebury has done 
for the wasp, the ant, and the honey-bee, Mr. Sladen has done for the humble 
bee. His observations are the result of years of patient labour, which have 
taught him that under the clumsy form and blundering ways of the humble- 
bee lies concealed a life history of absorbing interest to every lover of Nature.” 





Narrative of the Visit to India 
of Their Majesties King George 
V. and Queen Mary, and of 
the Coronation Durbar held at 
Delhi, 12th December, 1911. 


By the Hon. JOHN FORTESCUE. With 382 Illustrations. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. [ October 4. 
*,* This work constitutes the official record of the Visit and 
Durbar. 
RT. HON. JAMES BRYCE’S NEW WORK. 


South America: Observations 
and Impressions. By the RIGHT HON. JAMES 
BRYCE, O.M. Author of “The American Commonwealth,” 
etc. With Maps. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


Datiy Mait.—‘ Mr. Bryce has written one of the most fascinating hooks of 
travel in our language, and he has at the same time contrived to give the 


noteworthy book, the best yet written on the South America of to-day.” 


The Minority of Henry the Third. 


By KATE NORGATE, Author of “England under tho 
Angevin Kings,” etc. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
A Colony in the Making: or, 


Sport and Profit in British East Africa, 
By LORD CRANWORTH. With Map and Illustrations. 
8vo. 12s. net. 

Country Lirr.—* This hook is distinctly one of the most valuable—if not 
the most valuable—-of those hitherto produced on British East Africa, and for 
some years to come must prove a standard work on that Protectorate. We 
ean heartily recommend it to travellers, sportsmen, and, above all, to settlers.” 


LITERARY. 


An Australian Native’s Stand- 
point. Addresses by WILL. J. SOWDEN, Editor of “ ‘The 
Register,” Adelaide, Ex-Chief President for Five Years of tho 
Australian Natives’ Association, etc. Extra Crown S8vo. 








5s. net. - a ass 
COLOUR BOOK. 
Second and Cheaper Edition. 
Green Willow and other 


Japanese Fairy Tales. By GRACE JAMES. 
With 16 Illustrations in Colour by WARWICK GOBLE. 
8vo. 5s. net. 


MILITARY TEXT BOOKS. New Vol. 
From the Black Mountain to 





Waziristan. By Colonel H. C. WYLLY, C.B. With 
an Introduction by Lieut.-Gen. Sir HORACE L. SMITH 
DORRIEN, K.C.B., D.8.0., A.D.C.Gen. With Maps. &vo. 


10s. 6d, net. 


Tux Times.—‘ A very useful volume. . . . There is certainly need for such 
a compact, trustworthy, and readable account of the tribes of the Indian 
Borderland, not oniy for general reading, but specially for leisurely study iu 
peace time by those who may be cailed at any moment to deal with some tribal 
rising.” 





ANTHROPOLOGY. 


The Lushei Kuki Clans. py rt-cotone 
J. SHAKESPEAR, C.LE., D.S.O. With Four Plates in 
Colour and other Ilustrations anda Map. 8vo. 10s. net. 





CLASSICS. 


The Verse of Greek Comedy. 
By JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, Doctor of Philosophy, 
Harvard; Honorary Doctor of Letters, Cambridge. &vo, 
12s. net. 





MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


Tur Tiwes.—* A close, learned, and comprehensive treatise by an American 
scholar of high standing.” 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


SOCIAL FRANCE IN THE TIME 
OF PHILIP AUGUSTUS. 


By ACHILLE LUCHAIRE. Edited by Louis Ha.pnuen. 
Translated by E. B. Kreusizn. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
This is the last werk to come from the pen of this distinguished authority on 
French history. Death prevented its final revision by him, but the lectures 
had been prepared with such care and thoroughness that only the slightest 
editing was required to shape them for publication. They are penetrating and 
constructive studies, making the old records bear living witness to the 
thoughts and passii the very mainsprings of action—of the X1I[Ith Century. 


SAINT GREGORY THE GREAT. 


By Sir HENRY H. HOWORTH, K.C.LE. With Illustra- 
tions, Maps and Tables. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 


It was to Gregory that we owe the missionary enterprise of Augustine of 
Canterbury. A study of his lite and work, more complete than any that has 
yet been published, should be of particular interest to the English people. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF SARAH, 
LADY LYTTELTON, 1787-1870. 


Edited by her Great Grand-daughter, the Hon. Mrs. HUGH 
WYNDHAM. With Portraits. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


Lady Sarah Cones was the daughter of the second Earl Spencer and niece 
of the famous rgiana, Duchess of Devonshire. In 1813 she married the 
third Lord Lyttelton, and in 1842 was appointed to the important post of 
Governess to Queen Victoria’s children, She had therefore unique oppor- 
tunities of observing the distinguished world in which she lived, and as she 
was posses of much humour and of a vy happy power of describing 
the people she met and the events she witnessed, her correspondence forms a 
volume of unusual interest. (Ready next week. 


THE PLUTUS of ARISTOPHANES. 


TRANSLATED INTO Enauish Verses. By the Right Hon. 
LORD JUSTICE KENNEDY. Square Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


INDUSTRIAL WARFARE: THE aims 
AND CLAIMS OF CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


By CHARLES WATNEY and JAMES A. LITTLE. Crown 
8vo. 63. neh [Ready next week. 











NEW 3s. 6d. NET NOVEL. 
THE SNARER. 3, «Brown LINNET,” Author 


of “ Widow Wiley,” “The Kidnapping of Ettie,” &c. 


This is the story of Betsy Blythe, an old poacher who, in addition to snaring 
rabbits, endeavours by sundry and artful means to entangle in her wiles the 
inhabitants of Pottlebury, where she takes up her abode. How she succeeds 
above her expectations in deceiving them all—from his Lordship down to the 
very cottagers themselves—and how she ultimately falls, the reader will be 
glad to discover, [Ready next week, 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
THE STREET OF THE FLUTE 


PLAYER. By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE, Author of 
“I'he Blue Lagoon,” “The Drums of War,” etc. 


SIMON BRANDIN. 3y®. pavuL NEUMAN, 


Author of “ Roddles,” “The Greatness of Josiah Porlick,” &c, 


GLAMOUR. 


By BOHUN LYNCH. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 





“THE ARENA” 


keeps its readers in touch with the Universities and Public Schools, and 
Amateur Sports of all kinds. Published monthly. Printed on art paneer J and 
profusely illustrated, Largely taken by “ Old Boys.” 





The October Issue contains an Article on Modern Education in India, 


PRICE ONE SHILLING NET, of all N 
Subscription Rate: 1és. per annum at home and abroad. amin 


Publishers: ILIFFE & SONS Ltd., 20 Tudor 8t., London, £.0, 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, wW. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash, 
Telephono: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 











ain GREEN and ABBOTT. 

=STIMATES GIVEN FOB ALTERATIONS AND REDE ¥ 

TION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY HOUSES, INSPECTION OF 

EXCLUSIVE FABRICS, WALL PAPERS, ETC,, INVITED, 
473 OXFORD STBEET, W. 





Tel.: 
3500 
Ger 








Messrs. LONGMAN3 & CO.’S LIST. 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 
WILLIAM MORRIS. 


IN TWENTY-FOUR VOLUMES. Vols. L.-XVI. are now ready. 

This edition is limited to 1,050 copies, of which 1,000 only will 
be for sale. Orders are only received for the set of twenty-four 
volumes at the price of TWELVE GUINEAS net the set, but 
this amount may be paid in six instalments of TWO GUINEAS 
each. 

The fourth instalment of four volumes, just published, is ag 
follows :-— 

Vol. XIIT. The Odyssey of Homer. 

Vol. XIV. The _— of the Wolfings. Story of the Glittering 

Jain. 

Vol. XV. The Roots of the Mountains. 

Vol. XVI. News from Nowhere. John Ball. 

7.628 and paper are excellent, and the publishers deserve our best 
thanks for the beautiful form of the books. The introductions by Miss May 
Morris are full of hght intimate touches, which have a singular charm,” 

—The Spectator 


*.*A prospectus with specimen pages and an Illustration 
will be sent on application. 


NEW BOOK BY DR. NEVILLE FIGGIS, 


Civilisation at the Cross Roads. 
Four Lectures given before Harvard University in 1911. By 
JOHN NEVILLE FIGGIS, Litt.D. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


“Dr. Figgis’s extremely interesting book. .. . ‘Civilization at the Cross 
Roads’ is a book which it will do any man good to read, whatever his own 
opinions or however he has reached them. It is the entirely candid utterance 
of a man whose judgment is worth full consideration, and it is a book also 
which takes count of every living opinion of to-day.” —Athenzum. 


Memoir of Fleeming Jenkin. By ROBERT 
LOUIS STEVENSON. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. Buck- 
ram, with gilt top. 5s. net. 

R. L. Stevenson’s Memoir of his friend Fleeming Jenkin was 
originally published in January 1883, as the first portion of “ Papers, 
Literary, Scienivfic, fc., by the late Fleeming Jenkin, F.R.S., LL.D.” 
It is now for the first time issued in separate form wm this country. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF LECKY’S “ LEADERS.” 


Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland: 
Flood — Grattan — O'Connell. By W. E 
LECKY. Two vols. 5s. net. 


Life of St. Francis of Assisi. By FATHER 
CUTHBERT, 0.S.F.C. With 13 Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net, 


Unseen Friends. By Mrs. WILLIAM O'BRIEN. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece. 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 
Principat Contents :—Mother Margaret Mary Hallahan—Mrs, 
Oliphant—Charlotte Bronté at Home—Mary Aikenhead, Foundress 
of the Irish Sisters of Charity—Felicia Skene—Catharine McAuley, 
Foundress of the Sisters of Mercy—Jean Ingelow—Motier 
Frances Raphael Drane—Eugénie de Guérin—Christina Rossetti.‘ 


Modern Science and the Illusions of 
Professor Bergson. By HUGH S. Kk. ELLIOT. 
With Preface by SIR RAY LANKESTER, K.C.B., F.B.S. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

**The book before us is a lucid and effective exposure of the fallacies of 

Bergson’s philosophy. It should be welcomed by all who rejoice in the 


victories of human knowledge, while modestly acknowledging its limitations.” 
— Ethical World, 


NEW AND REVISED EDITIONS, 


International Law: a Treatise. 
By L. OPPENHEIM, M.A., LL.D., Whewell Professor of 
International Law at the University of Cambridge. (2 vols.) 





A King’s Lesson. 














Crown 8vo. 

















Vol. I. War and Neutrality. Szconp Eprrion. Exrvisep 
and Partiy Re-Written. 8vo. 21s. net. 
*,* Also recently published. Vol. I.—Peace. Second Edition. 


Revised and partly re-written. 8vo. 18s. net. 





The Evolution of Sea-Power. 
By P. A. SILBURN, D.S.O. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


“The work is a masterly and exhaustive study of a great problem, and 
deserves attentive reading and careful consideration.’’—War Ofice Times. 


Old Rhymes with New Tunes. Composed by 
RICHARD RUNCIMAN TERRY, Mus. Doc. F.R.C.O., 
Organist and Director of tho Choir at Westminster Cathedral. 
With Illustrations by Gaprign Pirrer. 4to. 2s. 6d. net. 

A set of original tunes (with pianoforte accompaniment) to the 
old Nursery Rhymes such as “Baby Bunting,” “Little Jack 

Horner,” “Humpty Dumpty,” “Sing a Song of Sizpence,” &c. 








- LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY. 


Books and Bookmen. By ANDREW LANG. NEW 
EDITION. F’cap 8vo. Cloth, 2s. net. Leather, 3s. net. 
*,* Mr. Lang wrote a special preface for this new edition. 


Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s Autumn List of Announcements is 
now ready and will be sent on application. 


Longmans, Green & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S 


LIST OF AUTUMN 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


(With approximate dates of publication.) 





Campaigns of a War Correspondent 
By MELTON PRIOR. Illustrated from the Author’s 
sketches. 1 vol. 165s. net. [Oct. 16. 


The Holy War in Tripoli 
By G. F. ABBOTT, Author of “A Tale of a Tour in 
Macedonia.” With Illustrations and Maps. 15s. net. [Oct. 2. 


The Passing of the Manchus 
By PERCY H. KENT, Author of “Railway Enterprise in 
China.” Illustrations and Maps. 16s. net. [ Oct. 2. 


The Autebiography and Life of Ceorge 
Tyrreli 


By MAUD PETRE. With numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. 

21s. net. [Oct. 30. 
Germany and the Next War 

(“Deutschland und der Nichste Krieg”). By General 

F. VON BERNHARDI. With Map. 10s. 6d. net. [Oct. 16. 
Boyd Alexander’s Last Journey 

With a Memoir by HERBERT ALEXANDER. Fully 

Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. [Oct. 30. 
Memories of Victorian London 

By Mrs. L. B. WALFORD, Author of “Mr. Smith,” 

“ Recollections of a Scottish Novelist,” &. 1 vol. 12s. 6d. 

net. [ Oct. 23. 
The Letters of Major-General FitzRoy 


Hart-Synnot, C.B., C.M.C. 


Edited, with a short Memoir, by his daughter, B. M. HART- 

SYNNOT. With Portraits and Plans. 12s. 6d. net. [Oct. 16. 
The English Housewife of the 17th and 
18th Centuries 


By ROSE BRADLEY. 


The Life of an Elephant 
By Sir S. EARDLEY-WILMOT, K.C.LE., Author of “ Forest 
Life and Sport in India.” With nearly 150 Illustrations. 
7s, 6d. net. [ Oct. 9. 


The Trinity Foot Beagles 


12s. 6d. net. 
[ Oct, 23. 


With Dlustrations. 


A History of the famous Cambridge University Hunt. Com- 
piled by F. C. Kemrson. With numerous Illustrations, 
10s. 6d. net. [ Oct. 16, 


An African Year 
By CULLEN GOULDSBURY. With Illustrations. 5s. net. 


Oct, 23. 
Shipmates 
By A. E. LOANE. 6s. [Oct. 23. 


Jock Scott, Midshipman: His Log 


By “AURORA.” Illustrated by S. Vatpa. 53. net. [Oct. 


Old Days and Ways 


By JANE CONNOLLY. 6s. 


Wellington’s Army 
By C. W. OMAN, Chichele Professor of Modern History at 
Oxferd. With Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. [Oct. 9. 


A Survey of English Literature, 1780-1830 
By OLIVER ELTON, Professor of English Literature in the 
University of Liverpool. 21s. net. [ Oct. 9. 


A General History of the World 


3y OSCAR BROWNING, M.A. 5s. net. 


The Last Century in Europe, 1814-1910 


By C. E. M. HAWKESWORTH. 5s. net. 
NEW 6s. 
Bella 


By EDWARD CHARLES BOOTH, Author of “The Cliff 


16. 


[ Oct. 9. 


End,” and “'The Doctor's Lass.” [ Ready. 
Following Darkness 
By FORREST REID, Author of “The Bracknels.” [Oct. 9. 


Walking Essays 


By ARTHUR HUGH SIDGWICK. 5s. net. 


A Boy in the Country 


By J. STEVENSON, Author of “ Pat McCarty: His Rhymes.” 


[Oct. 16. 


Illustrated by W. A. FRY. 5s. net. [Oct. 23. 
Darling Dogs 
By Mrs. M. L. WILLIAMS, Illustrated. 5s. net. [Oct. 30. 


Malingering 
By Sir JOHN COLLIE, M.D., J.P., Medical Examiner to tho 
London County Council, &e., &c. 7s. 6d. net. 
Questions of the Day in Philosophy and 
Psychology 


By UW. L. STEWART, M.A., D.Ph. 
Causes of Labour Unrest 


10s. Gd. net. [ Oct. 30. 


By FABIAN WARE, lately Editor of The Morning Post. 
[ Oct. 30. 

Union and Strength 
By L. 8. AMERY, M.P. 12s. 6d. net. [Océ. 30, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS 


A Staff-Officer’s Scrap-Book during the 


Russo-Japanese War 
By General Sir IAN HAMILTON, G.C.B., D.S.0. With all 
the original Maps and Plans. 7s. 6d. net. [ Oct. 16. 


The Life of the Rt. Hon. Cecil J. Rhodes 


By the Hon. Sir LEWIS MICHELL, M.V.O. 7s. 6d. net. 


[ Oct. 
Ten Creat and Good Men 
By Dr. H. MONTAGU BUTLER, Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 3s. 6d. net. 


NEW THEOLOGICAL BOOKS 
Through Facts to Faith 


By the Rev. J. M. THOMPSON, Fellow and Dean of Divinity, 
Magdalen College, Oxford, Author of “Miracles of the New 


30. 


Testament.” 3s. 6d. net. [ Oct, 23. 
Politics and Religion 
By the Rev. GABRIEL GILLETT. 33s. 61. net. [Oct. 23. 


The Church and Nonconformity 
By the Ven. J. H. GREIG, Archdeacon of Worcester. 


3s. 6d. net. [ Oct. 23. 
An Essay on Miracle 
By the Rev. G. HUGHES. 2s. 6d. net. [Oct, 23. 


SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL 


An Introduction to the Study of the 
Protozoa 
By Professor E. A. MINCHIN, F.R.S. With 194 Illustrations 
and a Bibliography. 2Is. net. [ Ready. 
The Principles of Applied Electrochemistry 


By A. J. ALLMAND, D.Sc. 18s. net. 


Electroplating 
By W. R. BARCLAY and C, H. HAINSWORTH, Lecturers 
on Electroplating and Electrical Engineering in the University 
of Sheffield. 7s. 6d. net. 


Petrol Engine Construction and Drawing 





By W. E. DOMMETT. [ Ready. 


NOVELS 


Tinker’s Hollow 
By Mrs. F. E. CRICHTON, Author of “The Soundless 


Ne 
v5. 


Tide,” &c. [Oct. 9. 
The Soul of Unrest 
By EMILY JENKINSON, Author of “Silverwool.” [Oct. 9. 





LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD. 


41 & 43 MADDOX STREET, W. 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S New Novels. 








Kindly note that Messrs. Methuen have just published a new and delightful volume of reminiscences by 


Lady Dorothy Nevill. 


Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


It is entitled *‘ MY OWN TIMES,”’’ and it has a Frontispiece in Colour with other 
The first edition is now exhausted, and the new edition is nearly ready. 


SIXTY YEARS OF A SOLDIER'S LIFE is the autobiography of Major-General Sir Alfred E. Turner, 


K.C.B. Itis now ready. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


If you want the newest book on Golf, ask for HOW TO PLAY GOLF, by Harry Vardon. This book only 
costs 5s., is a completely new book, and is the last word on Golf by the greatest of all champions. 





LONDON LAVENDER: An Entertainment. 
E. V. Lucas. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 

“It is certainly the most perfect ‘entertainment,’ filled with a delightful 
com y and alive with genuine human nature.”’—Daily Telegraph. 

«Once more Mr. Lucas has succeeded, in his own inimitable way.’’—World. 
> “Mr, Lucas presents us to a houseful of delightful people. He knows the 
secret of entertaining, and there is uot a dull moment in this fragrant 
volume,’’—Globe. an ‘ 

“It is a book with the genuine Lucas flavour,"’—Daily News. 


THE ROYAL ROAD. By Atrezep Ottivant, Author of 
“Owd Bob.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Love and laughter, tragedy and pathos, despair and triumph, are presented 
with the delicate strength of a very able writer... . An excoedingly powerful 
piece of work.”’"—Scotsman. 

MARY PECHELL. By Mrs. Bettoc Lownpzs, Author of 
“The Uttermost Farthing.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The story is worthy of the author’s best.”"—Daily Express. 

“The love story is delightfully described.’’—Athenzum. 

“Romantic in the very truest sense of the word.’’—Standard, 


THE SILVER DRESS. By Mrs. Georce Norman, Author of 
“Lady Fanny.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE HOLIDAY ROUND. by A. A. Mitng, Author of 
“The Day’s Play.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ The author gets sunlight into his pages, and his fun is real enthusiasm,"'"— 
Daily News. 

“Mr. Milne has the happy gift of endearing his characters to his readers.” 

—Scotsman. 

“All who prize the gift of laughter will read these sketches again and 

again.”"—Dundes Advertiser, 


DARNELEY PLACE. By Ricwarp Bagor, Author of 
“Donna Diana.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
* All that distinctive writing can do Mr. Bagot has done for his book, and the 
general effect is charming.” —Daily Chronicle, 
“ The characters are sympathetically drawn, and the novel is in the author’s 
best vein.’’—Manchester Courier. 
“A thoughtful and impressive story.”—Daily Graphic. 


THE ANGLO-INDIANS. By Atice Perrin, Author of 
“The Charm.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Third Edition. 

“ We know no work of fiction which shows so fully the life of the English 
rulers of India. . , . A rood novel inhabited by real peonle,”“—Times. 

“In these days a novel as genuine and thorough as this is as rare as it is 
refreshing.’’—Illustrated London News. 

“Asa novel, asa delineation of national character, and as a piece of crafts- 
manship the work is equally fine.’’—Manchester Courier, 

"We Teco the actual East in this revealing book.’’—Daily Chronicle, 

“One of the most moving novels of our time.’’—Standard, 


BURIED ALIVE. By Axgnotp Bennert, Author of “Clay- 
hanger.” A new edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“One of the most fascinating books Arnold Bennett has ever written.” 
—Dundee Advertiser, 
** Altogether a most enjoyable book.”’—Liverpool Post. 
** The story is adroitly contrived and carried through with much spirit and 
ingenuity.” — Westminster Gasette. 
**A very ingenious work,’’—Daily Ezpress, 


THE HEATHER MOON. By C. N. and A. M. Witrram- 
son. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
“* Every expectation that the names of the authors arouse is here fulfilled.”” 
=—Athenzum, 
“This human story goes swiftly to the sound of the motor-horn among the 
dales and hills of Scotland and never flags at all.""—Dauly Chronicle. 
** Written in the authors’ most delightful manner.’’— Manchester Courier. 
“One of the most attractive ‘motor novels’ these authors have written.” 
—Dundee Advertiser, 


THE STREET CALLED STRAIGHT. [By the Author of 
“The Wild Olive.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
“A charming and interesting story, presented with rare literary skill.” 
—Darly Telegraph. 
“The author has worked out her ethical problem with great skill, holding 
us wrapt in its development.” — Westminster Gazette. 
“Such a book as this is an accomplishment.’’—Manchester Guardian, 


THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN ROSE. By Joun 
Oxrenuam. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Third Edition. 
“This is a story of the open air, the high air, and love goes tenderly through 
it all the way.""—Globe. 
“The central theme is an idyllic love romance.’’—Athenrum. 
* All lovers of mountaineering will find a great deal to attract.” 
—Morning, Post, 
OLIVIA MARY. By E. Maria Avvanest, Author of “The 
Giad Heart.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition, 
“A pretty, interosting, eminently readable story.""—Daiiy Chronicla, 
**A story of quiet interest, of sobriety, and of strength of feeling,””—Scotsman, 


SALLY. By Dororuea Conyers, Author of “Two Impostors 
and Tinker.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Third Edition, 
**Here is a typical Trish novel, racy in every way, full of wit and fun and 
excitement.’’—Daily Chronicle. 
“Tt is just a breezy, exhilarating story of Irish life, full of local colour and 
intensely amusing.”’"—Lirerpool Post. 
“The story is pleasantly brisk and humorous.”"—Athanzum. 





By | LAMORNA. By Mus. A. Siwewicg, Author of “ The Severing” 


Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition 
“‘Unmistakably the work of a hand cunning by nature and yet more cunning 
by practice.”’—Athenzum. ‘ng 
“An excollent piece of workmanship, full of real nature, real character and 
unaffected sentiment.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“ The heroine is a delightful, frank, fresh, and wholesome girl.” 
— Westminster Gazette, 


CHARLES THE GREAT. By Mrs. H. H. Penrosz, Author 
of “The Sheltered Woman,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Charles the Great” is a very light comedy. The book i k 
cover to cover with mirth-provoking material. “ — 


DEVOTED SPARKES. By W. Perr River, 
“Thanks to Sanderson.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Tn his own particular style Mr. Pett Ridge is inimitable.””—Athenzum, 
“A thoroughly enjoyable story and worthy to rank with the author's best 
work,”"—Aberdeen Presa, 
“This is a sound, human, and humane piece of work.’’"—Daily News, 


THE HAPPY FAMILY. By Frank Swrnnerton, Author 
of “The Young Idea.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
**Tn its truthfulness to life lies the charm of the story, and every character 
lives.’"—Manchester Courier. 
“* One of the most engaging of books.”"— Dundee Advertiser, 
“Mr. Swinnerton will go far.” —Daily News. 
“ A clever and original story.”—Country Life. 


THE SUBURBAN. By H. C. Barer, Author of “Storm 
and Treasure.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
“Keen observation and sympathetic imagination have gone to the creation 
of the characters.” —Glasqow Herald, 
““Smartly written and full of shrewd characterization.”""—Pall Mall Gazette, 


THE BIG FISH. By H. B. Marriorr Warson, Author of 
* Alise of Astra.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Third Edition, 
* Written in the anthor’s best imaginative vein.’’"—Tivernool Post. 
“A truly delichtful story of adventure, a book to read breathlessly.” — World, 
** An absorbing story of a treasure hunt in Peru.’’—Times. 
“*A good rousing story of adventure allied to bold character-drawing.” 


—Country Life, 
HER SERENE HIGHNESS. By Puitre Laurence 
OurpHant. Crown &vo, 6s. 
“ An extraordinarily vivid picture of Oriental life;.a tale that charms.” 
—Daily Chronicls, 
* An excellently exciting and original novel.”’"— Daily News. 
* An original story that holds the reader.”"—G!asgow Herald, 


JUDITH LEE: Some Pages from Her Life. Ry 
Ricuarp Marsn. With Four Illustrations. Crown 8vo, &s, 
[Second Edition. 

“ Few people will put down the book till they have read it through.” 
—~Manchester Courier. 

“Tt is an admirable and interesting companion.”’—Pall Ma!i Garette. 


THE OAKUM PICKERS. By L. S. Ginson, Author of 
“The Heart of Desire.” Crown 8vo, 63. [Second Edition. 
“ A sinenlarly sincera and natural story.’’—Times, 
“The dramatic situations are finely imagined and intensely realized.” 
—Glasqow Rerald, 
HAUNTING SHADOWS: Or, The House of Terror. 
Ry M. F. Horenisoyn. Crown Svo, 6s. [Second Edition. 

** An extremely clever piace of work.””—Morning Pos‘. 

NANCE OF MANCHESTER. By Orme Aanvus. (Cr. 8v0, 
6s. [Second Edition, 

**Nance’s character is drawn with power, humonr and pathos.’’—Scotsman. 

**Tt is a fine hook, convincingly real and of serious purpose."’— Liverpool Post. 

“Tn Nance Mr. Aenns has given us a creation that wins our heart and our 
sympathy." —Glascow Hreral4. 

A KINGDOM DIVIDED. Ry Davin Listz, Author of “A 
Painter of Souls.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The central theme is adequately handled, and the story conveys the 
impression of thonehtfulness and sincerity.”—Athenzum, 
REMITTANCE BILLY. By Asuron Hinuters. Crown 

8vo, 6s. [Second Fdition 

“The book is fall of wholesome and gane sense and is refreshingly clean.” 

—Daily Wait. 

“There is breadth and tolerance and strength of characterization in this 
excellent novel.”—Countru Life. 

“The story, with its deli¢htful romance, is full of interest.”"—TLiverpool Post. 

«A fine, bricht, ample novel, by a writer of the most delightful spirit.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette. 
A WOMA™ IN THE LIMELIGHT. Py Cxarves Gieia. 
Crown Svo, 6s. : 

“The two chief characters are drawn with care and leave a very definite 
impression.” —Times. 

“4 remarkable strdy—qniet, truthful, hnman.”"—Pal! Ma!'l Gazette. 
HONOURS EASY. By Mrs. J. O. Annoup, Author of “The 

Fiddler.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The reader is kept in a perpetual glow of pleasurable excitement.” 

—Daily Express. 
© Mra. Arnold writes with style and dienity.""—Manchester Courier. 

* A pleasant and amusing story.”"—Athenzum, 


Author of 
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RECENT VERSE.* 


Mr. Maserisup is the Crabbe of these later days. But his 
tragedies are homespun only in their external aspect. He is 
never homely, and the spiritual tension of his characters, as 
well as the singular beauty of his atmosphere, seem to us in 
the highest degree exotic. Which is merely to say that Mr. 
Masefield is no common realist, but universalizes his tragedy 
in the grand manner. We are not in the least convinced that 
he is telling us a true tale of a Herefordshire village, but 
we are convinced that he is writing truly of human nature, 
which is the vital thing. He overdoes the brutality, the 
gaintliness, the tenderness, of his figures; they are allegories 
rather than portraits; but because they are studied in more 
than life-size, the drama is all the more moving. The widow's 
son is beguiled by a light woman; when he finds out her 
character he kills her paramour, and is hanged for it; and 
the mother wanders distraught among the pleasant uplands. 
The poetry is less fine than in The Everlasting Mercy, 
but the dramais greater. Anna, the light woman, with her 
hollow tendernesses, is a masterly study, and when after 
the trial she goes back to the country to sing innocently 
in the morning gardens we reach a high pitch of dramatic 
irony. And in the last interview between the widow and 
her son we have a scene of profound tragic beauty. As we 
have said, there are fewer episodic beauties in the verse than 
in the earlier poem, but the last few stanzas show us pastoral 
poetry in the very perfection of its simplicity. They recall, on 
a lower note, the close of Thyrsis. 





“ And in the sunny dawns of hot Julys, 
‘The labourers going to meadow see her there, 
Rubbing the sleep out of their heavy eyes, 
‘’hey lean upon the parapet to stare ; 
hey see her plaiting basil in her hair, 
Basil, the dark red wound-wort, cops of clover, 
The blue self-heal and golden Jacks of Dover. 


Dully they watch her, then they turn to go 

‘To that high Shropshire upland of late hay ; 

ler singing lingers with them as they mow, 

And many times they try it, now grave, now gay, 
‘Till with full throat, ovor the hills away, 

They lift it clear; oh, very clear it towers, 
Mixed with the swish of many falling flowers.” 

Mr. John Drinkwater in his Poems of Love and Earth has 
more than redeemed the promise of his first volume. The 
“Dedication,” with its love of clean beauty and its broad 
receptiveness, gives the keynote of his work. He is a most 
delicate artificer, catching, as he says himself, 

“the changes of the year 
In soft and fragile nets of song.” 
Curiously enough, in some of his cadences he recalls Mr. 
Hardy's work in verse. He is widely accomplished, for 
he can write lilting ballads like “The Feckenham Men” and 
“News of the Fleet,” fine sonnets like “ Forsaken,” and a noble 
lyric like “ Morning Thanksgiving.” Not the least of the 
attractions of these verses is their spirit of faith and joy and 
high adventure, all too rare among our modern poets. 





* (1) The Widow in the Bye-Strect. By John Masefield. London: Sidgwick 
and Jackson. {3s. 6d. net.J|——(2) Poems of Love and Earth. By John 
Drinkwater. London: D. Nutt. [ls. Gd. net.]——-(3) The Listeners and other 
Poems. By Walter de la Mare. London: Constable and Co, [2s. 6d. 
net.|——-(4) Song in September. By Norman Gale. Same Publisher. [5s. net.] 
——(5) Oxford Poems. By H. W. Garrod. London: John Lane, [3s. 6d. 
net, }——(6) Verse. By Bernard Holland. London: W. Blackwood and Sons, 
[5s, net.]-—(7) XAPITES3I, 1911. Cambridge: Bowes and Bowes, [Is. 6d, 
net. } (8) mys of Auxerre: @ Drama. By James Barton. London: 
Christophers. (5s. net.]——(9) The King: a Tragedy. By Stephen Phillips. 
Loudon: Swift, Stephen and Co. [2s. 6d. net.]——(10) Three Allegorical Plays. 

y W. A. B. London: J. M. Dent and Sons. [5s. net.J-——(11) Poems. ay 
Archibald Young Campbell. Cambridge: W. Heffer and Sons. [3s. 





net. |——(12) Lyric Leaves. By S. Gertrude Ford. London: Daniel. (2s. net. ] 
~—\13) Charmides and other Poems. By Gascoigne Mackie. Oxford: B. H, 
Blackwell. [2s Gd, net.]——(14) Studies and Portraits. By E. Herrick. 
Tonidon: Allenson. f[ls. 6d. net.]——(15) Songs of a Navvy. By Patrick 
MacGill. Windsor: The Author. [1s. net.]——(16) Cliftonian Verses and Fair 
Copies. By C, H. Spence. Clifton: Baker. ([ls.]——(17) Teast Post and 
Reveille, “By Frederick W. Ragg. London: St. Catherine Press. [ls. 


net,}——-(18) The Ulster Folk. By Padric Gregory. London: D. Nutt. [ls.net,] 
~——{19) Songs out of Exile. By Cullen Gouldsbury. London: T. Fisher 


“ Poor barren years that brooded over-much 
On your own burden, pale and stricken years, 
Go down to your oblivion, we part 
With no reproach or ceremonial tears. 
Henceforth my hands are lifted to the touch 
Of hands that labour with me, and my heart 
Hereafter to the world’s heart shall be set 
And its own pain forget. 

Time gathers to my name— 

Days dead are dark; the days to be, a flame 
Of wonder and of promise, and great cries 
Of travelling people reach me—I must rise.” 


Mr. Walter dela Mare’s The Listeners is also full of many notes. 
Sometimes he writes little apologues instinct with tender 
simplicity. Again he follows the old fairy magic, with 
the richness of fancy which we have known before in his 
work. “The Dwelling-Place” and the beautiful “Ages 
Ago” show this side of his talent. But his most abiding 
quality is his wistfulness, his sense of the things not 
seen, the consciousness that the glowing world is a thin 
cloak which hides the greater verities. In Mr. Norman 
Gale’s Song in September we welcome the work of a singer 
who has been silent too long. He is a very objective poct, 
a keen observer, and the gleaner, as he tells us in “The 
Crumbs,” of the few fruits not yet gathered in the fields of 
song. Athis best he has something of an Elizabethan joy 
in the natural world, which sometimes finds, as in“* To a Proud 
Beauty,” the true Elizabethan expression. He has a quick 
and charming fancy, and a pure joy in the pageantry of 
nature. But, like all pastoralists, he has his modish and 
affected moments, and he tends to overdo the use of the 
epithet “fragrant.” We like him best in his bhomeliest 
manner, as in “ The Hyacinths,” and the delightful poem “To 
the Sweetwilliam,” though when he complains that the flower 
is neglected by poets he seems to have forgotten a famous 
stanza by Matthew Arnold. 

Next on our list come three volumes which are alike in 
having an academic interest. Mr. Garrod’s Ozford Poems 
contain some of the best verses published of late on the 
incidents of university life—urbane, easy, agreeably reflective. 
Such is “A Bump Supper,” and in a graver vein “A Don's 
Point of View” and “To One Who Desired a Fellowship.” 
Like William Cory, Mr. Garrod’s thoughts are always straying 
from the backwaters of scholarship to the open waterways 
of action. It is hard to select where all are so good, but our 
favourites, perhaps, are the verses “To J. L. S.” and the fine 
memorial poem, “Early Dead.” As a proof of Mr. Garrod’s 
wholesome philosophy we quote this little poem :— 


“Tf man from empty shadows born 
A shadow passes whence he came, 
I know not; but I know each morn 
The blood within me saith, ‘I am’ ; 


And something laughs and leaps and longs 
And dashes at the hill of life, 

And dies for honour's fancied wrongs, 
And strives for very love of strife ; 


And out of dull disaster gains 

The strength that hopeless causes givo, 
And out of death’s subduing pains 

Cries, ‘ Dying and behold we live.’” 


Mr. Bernard Holland's verses must delight all lovers of the 
Horatian note, the wise, scholarly, accomplished, thoughtful 
and most modest muse. He attempts no high flights, but if 
he does not soar he never sinks. His sonnets are admirable, 
and the sequence in which the “Dark Lady” replies to 
Shakespeare is as witty and adroit in execution as it is 
original in conception. But we like Mr. Holland best when he 
is frankly Horatian, in “Immortalia ne Speres,” “ December 
in London,” the “ Reply to J. K. S.,” and the delightful verses to 
Mr. Newbolt in which he discusses the art of life. XAPITEZx! 
is a strange little book, obscure, vague, but full of beautiful 
things. Sometimes it recalls Mr. Robert Bridges, but more 
often the Jacobean lyrists. The dainty verse is full of strange 
gleams of wild fancy and strange vagaries of style. “ L’Apris- 
Midi d'un Faune” and “The Morning Moon” are examples 
of what we mean. We quote one lyric as an instance of this 
anonymous poet's curious quality :— 
“ When my fair lovo speaketh, 

To do her bidding stand, 


With crystal scimitars drawn, 
Close-ranked on either hand, 
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The eager armies of dawn. 
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When she gaily laugheth, 
Round her bright head conspire, 
Fluttering in rich festoon, 
Leaf-winged with amber fire, 
The golden cherubs of noon. 
But if in wounding sadness 
Her delicate form be bowed, 
Hiding the world’s delight, 
Rush as a thick-winged cloud 
The avenging legions of night.” 

Of the three plays on our list Mr. Barton’s Denys of 
Auwxerre is a very remarkable performance. It is based 
upon the tale told by Walter Pater in his Imaginary 
Portraits, but Mr. Barton has wonderfully amplified and 
decorated the original. He achieves what is always difficult 
in the dramatic form, a haunting atmosphere and a sense of 
mystery which the use of spirits, after Mr. Hardy’s manner, 
scarcely intensifies. The characterization is very careful, and 
in the case of the monk Hermes we have an arresting and 
subtle portrait. Our one criticism is that the development of 
the central figure, Denys, is difficult to follow, more especially 
in his ultimate madness, and this obscurity weakens the 
dramatic force of the climax. It would be difficult to over- 
praise the verse. Whatever the form, Mr. Barton shows 
himself a true artist. He can write a lovely lyric, such as that 
on page 60, and he is an equal master of strange little Shake- 
speare catches. His blank verse has a splendid ease and often 
a sonorous rhetoric. Take such a passage as this :-—~ 

“T knew a man once who was much beloved: 

He had a flask ; a kind of talisman ; 

Some say he stole it from the Gergasenes ; 

Some that the youngost imp of vasty hell 

Steering his flight beyond the land of Punt, 

Where there’s a temple dedicate to Death, 

Filched it away ; and to the sultaness 

Of Prester John for certain favours sold. 

At any rate the thing was full of death ; 

And people made a feast and drank of it, 

And that’s how all the trouble first began : 

For he was haunted by a small brown owl, 

This merry fellow—he was merry once— 

Perched on his shoulder, pecking at his ear: 

At last it drove him mad; and when he climbed 

The purple hills to hear the song of bees, 

Burying his face among the honied bells, 

The owl was there, and all the heather blazed, 

And singed him like hell-fire.” 
Mr. Stephen Phillips’s play, The King, is avowedly constructed 
on the Greek model. The subject is of the type familiar in 
Greek literature, but we cannot think that the author was 
wise in selecting such a theme for a very short drama. 
Awesome events treated in such an elliptical and truncated 
manner lose their awe, and narrowly escape farce. The style is 
reticent and dignified, and at the end it rises into Mr. Phillips’s 
old eloquence, but we cannot profess to think the little play 
successful. You cannot carve an epic on a nutshell. The 
Three Allegorical Plays by W. A. B. are charming versions 
of familiar fairy tales, where the story is given a moral and 
psychological significance. The verse is easy, graceful, and 
full of happy phrases, and the dramatic values are skilfully 
preserved. We can imagine that these little plays might do 
well on the stage if an audience could be found appreciative 
of pleasant and delicate fancy. 

We must content ourselves with brief notices of the other 
volumes on our list. Mr. Archibald Young Campbell's Poems 
is a first book, and much of the verse is immature. He is 
apt to fall into banal lines, especially at the close of a piece. 
But he bas wit and the elements of imagination, and his 
peems on children are full of promise. Miss Gertrude Ford's 
Lyric Leaves are musical and accomplished, and such poems 
as “ Lakeland to Switzerland ” and “ The Wife’s Appeal” show 
a certain originality of imagination. “The Song of the Shop 
Slave” is a powerful indictment of a scandal. For the rest 
we like Miss Ford best when she is least political, for in these 
days a political motif is apt to turn the verse into a rhe- 
torical jingle. We welcome a new and enlarged edition of 
Mr. Gascoigne Mackie’s Charmides. No modern poet has 
written more beautifully of Oxford, and we would advise 
those who do not know Mr. Mackie’s work to turn to 
* Autumn in Wadham Garden” or the beautiful “Oxford at 
Night.” Mr. Hevrick’s Studies and Portraits show a remark- 
able power of ballad-writing and a gift of sonorous, many- 
syllabled verse. “Oxford to Basing ” is proof of the first, and 
“The Call” of the second. Mr. Patrick MacGill’s Songs of 








— 


a Navy show a young man modelling himself on at least a 


score of his predecessors, but they show, also, a power of 
direct observation and of strong emotion which will in time 
give the author a style of his own. Mr. Spence’s Clifionian 
Verses and Fair Copies is a delightful little collection of 
experiments. The parodies of Chaucer and Bacon are 
admirable, as are the translations from Heine and the Latin 
“fair copies. Mr. Ragg’s Last Post and Reveille is a sequence 
of indignant sonnets, protesting eloquently against the 
Government's recent subversion of the British Constitution, 
Mr. Padric Gregory’s The Ulster Folk is a series of folk. 
songs reconstructed from floating airs and fragments stil] to 
be found in Down and Antrim. Apart from their historica} 
interest, these ballads show a real poetic sense and a delight- 
ful skill in the use of the Ulster dialect. Weare glad to see that 
Mr. Cullen Gouldsbury in Songs out of Exile has collected his 
Rhodesian rhymes. He has an uncanny gift of keen observa- 
tion—witness such a poem as “On any Port in Africa—ang 
the native poems in the section “ Black Man’s Twilight” form 
one of the most noteworthy of recent contributions to South 
African literature. Mr. H. J. White is a South Australian 
poet, whose two little books are the record of varied experiences 
of life which rarely fall to the singer’s lot. Like other 
Australian writers he is apt to fall into a conventional gallop 
of verses, but his work is always inspired by sincere fecling 
and wide knowledge, and he shows often a true ear for 
melody. 





BOTANY, BIRDS, AND BEES.* 

Every ons who cares for alpines knows M. Henri Corvevon, 
of Geneva, gardener, botanist, and, above all, protector 
of Alpine plants. His book, The Alpine Flora, is now pre- 
sented to the English reader fairly translated, by Mr. E. W. 
Clayforth. The “wee loveliness” of the Alpine flora is im- 
pressed upon us. “These winsome children of the woods” 
does not seem a particularly happy description of the ferns; 
but the translator is perhaps not to be held responsible for 
the gushing style of his author. In a short general intro. 
duction M. Correvon writes on the nature of the Alpine 
vegetation, the culture, and the propagation of alpines. He 
has also some notes of interest on famous gardens where 
alpines are grown, both in this country and in his native 
land. The attractive feature of the book is aseries of very 
clever coloured plates by M. Philippe Robert. In 178 
figures the more familiar of the Alpine plants are b:auti- 
fully represented in a most effective and unconventional 
style. Whether we call the artist’s work art nouvecu, or 
“ impressionist,” or “ Japanese school” is of little moment. 
The result is very pleasing and original. At the end of 
the volume we have a systematic description of orders, 
genera, and species, which includes many of the best-known 
Alpine plants and many, of course, of which no figures 
are given. Here folk-lore and poetry are occasionally inter- 
spersed among. the botanic descriptions. Although the 
serious field botanist will find the descriptions too vague, 
and the absence of any analytic key a serious defect, the 
tourist in Switzerland and the rock gardener at home can- 
not fail to be delighted with a book which owes so much 
to M. Robert’s quaint and charming figures of favourite 
plants. 

In Sub-Alpine Plants, by Mr. H. Stuart Thompson, we have 
another book for the amateur botanist in the Alps. Mr. 
Thorapson, moreover, also has chapters on cultivating alpines 
and on the Swiss Alpine gardens, of which the best known 
are at Bourg St. Pierre, on the Great St. Bernard, and at 
Pont de Nant, above Bex. His knowledge of botany is 
sound, and the present volume forms a companion to a 
book of his on The Alpine Plants of Europe, which 
we noticed not long ago. Indeed, the two books some- 
what overlap. Ball made the sub-Alpine region coterminous 








* (1) The Alpine Plora. By Henry Correvon and Philippe Robert. Trans- 
lated Late English and pan under the author's sanction S E. W. Clayforth. 
With 180 reproductions of Stadies in Water-colour. London: Methuen and 
Co. [16s. net. ]——(2) Sub-Atpine Plants, or the Flowers of the Swiss Woods and 
Meadows. By H. Stuart Thompson, F.L.S. With 33 coloured plates (163 
figures) by George Flemwell. London: G. Routledge and Sons. [7s. Ga. net. 
—(3) The Perpetual Flowering Carnation. By Montagu C. Allwood, F.5.ue 
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with the region of conifers. Mr. Thompson makes it begin 
where the vine is no longer cultivated and end at 5,000 feet. 
There are, of course, few purely sub-Alpine species. Mr. 
Thompson's descriptions are short, and some knowledge of 
botany is needed before the tourist plant-collector can use the 
book. “There is, however, a glossary which will be helpful. 
The book does not, we take it, pretend to be complete. For 
instance, only one Chenopodium and one Mentha are described. 
Mr. Flemwell, who is well known as a clever painter of plants, 
bas contributed thirty-tbree coloured plates, on each of which 
are figured several species. It is a great misfortune that he 
has not arranged his figures systematically. It is trying for 
the beginner who seeks to identify his find from the plates to 
see a Campanula, a Luzula, and an Epilobiwm in a group on 
one plate, and on the next a Bartsia, a Centaurea, and a Carex. 
The figures are so cleverly painted and well reproduced that 
one regrets this unfortunate mistake. The perfect handbook 
for the Alpine English tourist still remains to be compiled. 

We pass from botany and wild plants to horticulture and 
the cultivated carnation. Mr. Montagu C. Allwood is an 
enthusiast who wishes that he had “the pen of a Ruskin” to 
do justice to his favourite flower. But his monograph on The 
Perpetual Flowering Carnation is exceedingly well written, 
and at the same time deals most thoroughly with the sub- 
ject which is dear to him. His life has been given to carna- 
tions. He began as “crock boy” to a nurseryman,and now, 
though still a young man, he is a partner in the well-known 
firm of carnation growers at Hayward’s Heath. He devotes 
some space to considerations which should be attended to by 
those who grow for the market. His brother, Mr. George W. 
Allwood, contributes a chapter on the American system of 
growing, having held responsible positions in some of the large 
carnation-growing establishments in the United States. The 
American method of cultivation is to plant the young stock 
out of doors in early spring and lift and replant in the 
greenhouse in the summer. Many nurseries in the United 
States never use a flower-pot. When the perpetual flowering 
carnation, which used to be known as the “British Tree” 
variety, was first known in this country appears to be 
doubtful. A little wild Dianthus, which Mr. Allwood regards 
as the original carnation, was described by Theophrastus 
300 years B.c. It used to be thought that Dalmais of Lyons 
raised the first winter-flowering carnations about 1844, but 
there is evidence that French gardeners knew them before 
the middle of the eighteenth century. Mr. Allwood’s 
book is excellently illustrated with photographs. Some 
show various greenhouses, others typical flowers, and others 
specimen plants to illustrate healthy and unhealthy, well- 
grown and ill-grown individuals. The text is written with 
minute and abundant knowledge based on practical experience. 
There is no detail in the culture of carnations, growing for 
profit, or raising new varieties which has not been treated in 
the work. Mr. Allwood’s unaffected enthusiasm for his 
subject has led him to print “ Reflections of a Carnation 
Grower” in verse at the beginning of his book; but the main 
portion will be of real practical service. 

We pass from plants and horticulture to birds and orni- 
thology. In Birds of Northumberland and the Eastern 
Borders, by Mr. George Bolam, we have the book which is to 
be expected from an enthusiastic field naturalist. He knows 
his district and his birds thoroughly. His journals go back 
to the year 1874, and he is an active member of the respectable 
Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club. He does not pretend to 
investigate sub-species nor trouble about the problems of nomen- 
clature. He is content to follow the Latin names which 
Howard Saunders used. The district of which Mr. Bolam 
writes is associated with the names of many active ornitho- 
logists, from John Hancock to Abel Chapman, whose friendship 
he has enjoyed, and in an introductory chapter he gives a 
sketch of the work done by various worthy predecessors and 
of the records to which he has had access. Most of 
the bulky volume follows the usual lines of local ornitho- 
logical histories, and treats of each species under its heading. 
The result is satisfactory, for a vast mass of interesting matter 
8 now collected together. No one will regret the many per- 
sonal recollections or the familiar north-country rhymes about 
birds which Mr. Bolam has been tempted to print. He 
makes excuses for prolixity. In some cases he might have 
sifted his records more critically. We have a statement 
that a cuckoo was seen in a certain vicarage garden on 











February 4th, 1877, followed by Mr. Bolam’s remark that “no 
one who knows these gentlemen will cust a doubt on” the 
record. Although Northumbria has lost some species which 
once were abundant, it is worth noting how many birds 
appear to be extending their northern breeding range. Of 
migration Mr. Bolam does not specially treat; but he refers 
frequently to the interesting work which Miss Baxter 
and Miss Rintoul carry on at the lighthouse on May 
Island. Mr. Bolam's book will be welcomed by many local 
ornithologists. His volume contains a number of photographs 
which are, for the most part, taken from exceedingly well- 
mounted specimens. 

Our next book also deals with British birds, but we are 
transported from the old school of ornithology to the new 
represented by the well-known names of Messrs. Hartert, 
Jourdain, Ticehurst, and Witherby. We cannot help wonder- 
ing whether they ever chuckled together at the thought of 
the flutter which their “sub-species” and their “revised 
nomenclature” would raise in the old-fashioned camp. The 
result, however, is a work on British birds which should be 
not only on the shelves, but constantly in the hands of every 
British ornithologist. Every one who follows ornithological 
affairs will know exactly what to expect in A Hand-List of 
British Birds, where Dr. Hartert is responsible for nomen- 
clature; Mr. Witherby (helped by Mr. Ticehurst and Mr. 
Jourdain) for British distribution; Dr. Hartert, assisted by 
Mr. Jourdain, for distribution abroad; whilst Mr. Ticehurst 
deals with migration. The result is an excellent, careful, 
accurate, laborious, and much-needed piece of truly scientific 
work. But we have the rules of the International Commission 
on Zoological Nomenclature strictly observed. Trinomials 
and sub-specific distinctions figure on almost every page. 
There are still a great number of old but active British 
ornithologists who have not seen the importance of 
separating nearly allied forms of the same species, and 
who have never even understood the use of trinomials 
for sub-species or geographical races. To all of these 
the arguments used in the Introduction of the present 
volume may be recommended for careful study. We can 
imagine the indignation and dismay that some will experience 
when they find the song-thrush now called Turdus philomelus, 
because Linneus, by the name 7’. musicus, clearly designated 
the redwing. And what rage and horror will be felt at seeing 
the sand-martin called Riparia riparia riparia (L.) and the 
swift Apus apus apus (L.) and the garden warbler Sylvia 
borin (Bodd.) Not many of the names which Yarrell and 
Saunders used are left unaltered. The pages of the Spectator 
are no place for serious scientific discussion ; but, since the rules 
have international authority, it seems clear that only by follow- 
ing them absolutely and implicitly can uniformity ever be 
attained. If the old evil of individual choice is once 
allowed to enter, it is clear that uniformity will be lost again. 
It would be worth paying a heavy price and suffering some 
temporary inconvenience if uniform scientific nomenclature 
could be got throughout the world. The scheme of the book, 
as its name implies, is to provide a hand-list, brought up 
to date, in which the geographical distribution will show 
whether the bird is worth recording when it is observed at a 
particular season or in a particular place. For this reason 
some species are much more fully treated than others. 
The geographical distribution at home and abroad has 
been very carefully done. Migration is more shortly dealt 
with, for the reason, possibly, that we are only just beginning 
to have any real knowledge of the subject. This new list, 
which includes 469 species and sub-species, begins with the 
crows and ends with the game birds. The minute studics 
which Dr. Hartert has made of large series of skins have 
enabled him in a great many cases to distinguish the British 
or insular form from the Continental. So, for instance, the 
nuthatch we know in this country becomes Sitta europaca 
britannica; the British bluetit is Parus caeruleus obscurus ; 
the Continental is P. ¢. caeruleus, and so forth. Many old- 
fashioned persons who think that there is no more work for 
British ornithologists to do may profitably ponder over some 
of the problems which even this hand-list suggests. 

Let us, however, hasten from this contentious subject to 
the more peaceful one of the bees. A small volume, profusely 


illustrated and pleasantly written, is the last addition to the 
“Shown to the Children” Series, with which most of our 
readers are probably acquainted. 


In Bees, by Mr. Ellison 
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Hawkes, we have a great. mass of facts about bees, their 
structure, habits, and work in fertilizing flowers. The life 
in the hive and all the ingenious devices of modern beekeepers 
are described with many photographs. Mr. Hawkes writes 
fairly simply, so as to attract the young; and we believe that a 
child who reads this little book, or hears it read alonad, will 
have its mind opened to a wonderful phase of insect life 
about which it probably knew very little. More than 3,000 
years B.c. the Egyptians kept bees, yet not till the seventeenth 
century did men discover that the mother-bee was not a king 
but a queen. Mr. Hawkes is never tiresome or didactic, and 
he writes for children what Virgil and Maeterlinck have 
attempted to write for their elders, The little book is 
excellently done. 





FREDERICK THE SECOND, EMPEROR 
OF THE ROMANS.* 


Tnx phrase which Mr. Allshorn has taken for the title of his 
book is that with which Matthew Paris chronicles the event of 
Frederick’s death in the full heat of his great struggle with 
the Papacy, “Stupor Mundi, et immutator mirabilis.” 
Freeman writes of him as “the most gifted of the sons of 
men; by nature the more than peer of Alexander, of Con- 
stantine, and of Charles; in mere genius, in mere accom- 
plishments, the greatest prince who ever wore a crown.” 
He was the only emperor whom Dante consigned to hell. 
Even to the more pedestrian though juster mind of Mr. Bryce 
he remains “one of the most remarkable personages in history.” 
And traly Frederick looms, out of the dreary age of splendour, 
struggles, lust, and cruelty through which he lived, a tre- 
mendous and scarcely credible figure. A king at three, 
married at fourteen to a king’s widow, summoned at seven- 
teen by the Pope to wrest the Imperial throne from the 
recalcitrant Otho, he proved more than equal to the tre- 
mendous part which Fate had called on him to play upon 
the stage of Europe. His first campaign against Otho in 
the Alps found him possessed of a daring and rapidity of 
execution rare in tried commanders. His swift conciliation 
of France and the princes of the Empire showed 
powers of diplomacy no less remarkable; and the decision 
and breadth of view with which, his position as Emperor 
thus secured, he set about the subjugation and organ. 
ization of his hereditary kingdom of Sicily and Naples 
promised the highest qualities of statesmanship. Indeed, 
there seemed no limit to what the world might expect of 
him. But disease was already at the root of his power. 
‘The conflict between the Papacy and the Empire had been 
open and violent since the reign of Henry IV., though the 
romantic submission of Frederick’s grandfather Barbarossa 
had for a short time checked it. Barbarossa himself had been 
in continual difficulty with the Lombard cities, which he was 
never able properly to subdue, and his son and successor, 
Henry VI., by the acquisition, on his marriage, of the kingdom 
of Naples and Sicily, had in reality weakened the Imperial 
position. For the Emperor was now tied to the extreme sonth 
of his dominions by the necessity of organizing this turbulent 
little kingdom, which was his by inheritance without the 
intervention of any Papal title, and between him and Germany 
he had first of all the Papal dominions and then a chain of 
refractory and powerful cities. It was this division which 
proved fatal to Frederick. At the very beginning of 
his reign he gave the Pope a wot or@ by promising 
to lead a crusade against the infidel, but the necessity of 
organizing his southern kingdom kept him year after year. 
The disastrous campaign which resulted in the surrender of 
Damietta emphasized the Emperor’s defection, but still he 
delayed, and the accession of Innocent IIT. found him on the 
point of embarking on his first expedition. This, as is well 
known, ended in a miserable fiasco, for which the Emperor's 
mismanagement of detail must to some extent be held respon- 
sible. The result was the first excommunication, and with it 
began the struggle which was finally to destroy the Hohen- 
staufens, and with them the Empire. Even the brilliant 
success of the second expedition, in which the Emperor (still 
under excommunication) recovered the Holy City without 
striking a blow, and crowned himself King of Jerusalem 
with his own hand, did not mitigate the Papal anger, nor 
could all the splendour of the years which succeeded his 
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return in reality consolidate his power. It was during these 
years that be did most to earn the title that Matthew Paris 
gives him. His Court at Palermo (where now he lies buried 
in a tomb of porphyry) combined a foretaste of the intel. 
lectual glories of the Renaissance with a luxury and freedom 
from moral restraint which outraged even the medieval sense 
of propriety. His Prime Minister, Pier della Vigna, wrote 
the first Italian sonnet, and the Emperor himself, who could 
speak six languages, and was besides proficient in philosophy 
and mathematics, set the fashion by composing poetry in the 
vernacular. Michael Seott and others of the foremost spirits 
of the age visited him. He corresponded freely with the 
Arab and Jewish philosophers, who were the leading thinkers 
of the time, founded the University of Naples, and promul- 
gated a code of laws for his Italian kingdom which was the 
most complete that had been devised since the days of Charle. 
magne. But his time of peace was short-lived. A rebellion 
of the Lombard cities called him north in 1231, and the next 
four years were embittered by the defection of his eldest son. 
From this time until his death in December 1250 he knew no 
rest, and had to submit to see the great edifice of his power 
crumble gradually away from him. The course of these 
calamities it is impossible to trace here. It is described at 
length in Mr, Allshorn’s volume, the narrative of which is 
both clear and accurate. In other respects the book is less 
successful. His story is too much entangled with the details 
of Court seandal, political intrigue, and military strategy 
to allow of any very clear and comprehensive statement 
of the causes and results of the struggle through which 
Frederick lived. The Emperor’s relations with bis German 
territories, and the blow which bis two pragmatic sanctions, 
by their concessions to the feudal nobility, dealt the Imperial 
power are but very slightly sketched. Nor is his treatment 
sufficiently imaginative to add much to our conception of 
Frederick’s character. He hardly mentions the theory of 
Huillard Bréholle (supported by Mr. Bryce) that the Emperor 
aimed at uniting in his own person the spiritual and temporal 
supremacy of the world. Yet there is evidence that he had 
some such aim, and that he saw in himself a new emanation 
of the divinity, in the circumstances of whose life the incidents 
of that of Jesus Christ were to some extent repeated. Mr. 
Allshorn talks freely enough of his hero’s greatness, but he 
does not make one feel it, nor help one to realize why it was 
that Frederick took so strong a hold upon the imagination of 
his age. 

Indeed, the character of Frederick is extraordinarily difficult 
to realize. In spite of the great mass of contemporary (or 
almost contemporary) material dealing with him, in spite of 
the extraordinary impression he made upon his own time, 
his image soon faded from the world. In England he is 
known to most readers only in the short though spirited pages 
of Bryce and Freeman. Even in Germany, where there is 
a great quantity of modern literature concerning him, the 
medieval legend which told of his enchantment in the under- 
ground castle of the Kyffhiiuser, and pictured him still living 
and waiting to come to the help of Germany in her hour of 
need, has been long since transferred in the popular imayina- 
tion to his grandfather, Barbarossa. His personality has faded 
as completely as the Empire dispersed at his own death, and 
it is as difficult for the modern mind to reconstruct the one as 
the other. The fact is that Frederick was never realy at home 
in the age and society in which he lived. He had none 
of the Teutonic characteristics which have so endeared his 
grandfather to the popular imagination of his country, 
while among the Latin portions of his empire he 
was always suspect. The enmity of the Papal party, 
his own undisguised interest in Mohammedan thought, 
customs, and religion, the doubts always cast upon his 
orthodoxy, made him a stranger in Italy. He failed to 
realize with quite sufficient intensity the real problem of 
his age, just as he failed at two or three crucial moments 
of his own career to realize the importance of practical 
issues. The faulty preparation of his first expedition to 
Palestine, the carelessness which in 1248 cost him a humili- 
ating defeat before the city of Parma, and finally ruined his 
cause in North Italy, were only indications of a missing 
faculty. For all bis broad views and brilliant powers, for all 
his indomitable will and splendid courage, Frederick lacked 
that concentration and devotion to a purpose which bave 
earned for lesser minds the title of “ Great.” 
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GARRICK AND THE FRENCH.* 


David Garrick and His French Friends is not, as might be 
supposed, a mere translation or reproduction in English of 
Mr. Hedgcock’s agreeable French study, David Garrick 
et ses Amis Francais. It is something more, an enlarged 
edition, containing the whole of the French book with a good 
deal of additional matter and a quite different appendix of 
unpublished letters from Le Kain, Monnet, and others. The 
book is, however, intrinsically the same, and in both forms 
may be shortly described as an essay on the same theme—the 
influence of France on Garrick and of Garrick on France. 
It is a subject which may well interest all students of acting 
and the drama on either side of the Channel; and most 
of Garrick’s biographers have treated it more lightly 
than its importance deserves. It was the opinion of one 
of them, for instance, that he had no room to spare for 
so useless a digression as a full account of Garrick’s visits to 
France and Italy would have been; and this writer, Murphy, 
who knew Garrick well, made a special study of his life as an 
actor; a study which, as Mr. Hedgecock successfully proves, 
was quite incomplete without reference to the Comédie 
Frangaise. And it would seem that the defects of the early 
biographers have not, in this sense, been amended by their 
successors. Owing to errors in known facts and failure to 
consult unpublished but necessary authorities, the story of 
Guarrick’s intercourse with his French friends has not, till 
now, been told either correctly or in detail. 

France had a legitimate interest in Garrick. His grand- 
father, David Garrick, or Garric, or Garrigues, was a 
Huguenot merchant of Bordeaux, who emigrated to London 
after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Some of Gar- 
rick’s biographers have claimed nobility for his French 
ancestors, but it seems far more likely, if not certain, that 
he was of bourgeois descent. In either case, his French 
blood did for him what it often does for those English 
subjects lucky enough to possess it—gave him a natural 
understanding of French manners and the French nature. 
Beyond this, the fact of being a southerner enabled old David 
Garrick to transmit to his grandson a dramatic turn of mind 
and a temper of mingled sweetness and fire. 

Garrick’s first actual connexion with France was in 1749, 
when he made the acquaintance of the charming and dis- 
reputable author-manager, Jean Monnet, on his disastrous 
visit to England. French actors and French plays were not 
altogether a novelty in London. In the time of Charles I. 
and Charles II. they were so popular in society that English 
actors were driven to bitter complaint; but the Puritans 
first, then William IIT. and his successors, had effectually dis- 
couraged them. Monnet found so strong a prejudice against 
his attempt at French comedy in London that he fled back, 
half ruined, to France; but not without having made a few 
staunch friends in England, of whom Garrick was the chief. 
He proved his sympathy with his “unfortunate colleague” by 
giving him a benefit at Drury Lane, which brought in a 
hundred guineas. Garrick’s first visit to Paris in 1751, when 
he amazed a few acquaintances by acting before them in 
“tragic pantomime” a scene from “ Macbeth,” was the con- 
sequence of this new friendship with Monnet, and it led 
directly to Garrick’s spirited attempt to introduce a French 
ballet at Drury Lane, which caused such serious riots in 1755 
that “ the performances were stopped, for the preservation 
of the inhabitants of London.” On this occasion the chief 
sufferer—besides those who had their heads broken—was the 
famous dancer Noverre. He returned to Paris in a very bad 
humour with the ignorant populace of “ blagards” on whom 
his brilliant Fétes chinoises were so entirely thrown away. 

Garrick paid another short visit to Paris in the autumn of 
1763, when he and his wife were on their way to Italy. He 
was received very cordially by the actors and actresses of the 
Comédie Frangaise, among whom Préville, Molé, Le Kain, 
and Miles. Clairon, Dumesnil, &c., were the most dis- 
tinguished. At this time Anglomania reigned in Paris, 
and Shakespeare, whose name was little known to the French 
before Voltaire’s mixed praise and the Abbé Prévost's 
enthusiasm led on to the translations of La Place, had 
become suddenly the fashion. Garrick was welcomed as his 
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chief interpreter. It was not, however, till a year later, 
when he stayed in Paris on the return from travels which 
had cost him a severe illness, that he enjoyed his real 
Parisian triumph. During a stay of six months he was 
admired, flattered, entertained by the whole theatrical and 
literary world. 

“The Frenchmen he met regretted that the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes had deprived the French stage of such an orna- 
ment; and even twelve years later Gibbon could assure his friend 
that the salons of Paris still resounded with the name and the 
praises of Mr. Garrick.” 

As Mr. Hedgecock reminds us, Garrick arrived in Paris at 
the very time when Voltaire and others found it necessary to 
defend the exclusively French drama, as chiefly represented 
by Corneille and Racine, against the rebellious criticisms of 
Diderot and Grimm. Diderot’s remarks on the traditional 
stiffness of the French tragic school are well known. 
“Nous parlons trop dans nos drames: et conséquemment 
nos acteurs n'y jouent pas assez.” On the question of French 
tragedy and its almost exclusive appeal to the ear, Grimm was 
delighted to find Garrick—“ ce grand et illustre acteur, ce Roscius 
des Anglais, ou plutét des modernes”—in entire agreement with 
himself and his “petit troupeau de croyants” in their desire 
for more naturalness, more originality, more expressive action. 
“Tl prétend,” writes Grimm, “que ce Racine, si beau, si 
enchanteur 4 lire, ne peut étre joué, parce qu'il dit toujours 
tout, et qu’il ne laisse rien faire & l’acteur.” This, perhaps, 
was saying too much, as Voltaire very strongly thought, and 
the mannered coldness of the French tragic stage should be 
referred rather to its eighteenth-century actors than to one of 
the greatest of dramatists and most passionate of poets. But 
it is not surprising that Garrick’s representations of Shake- 
speare in the salons where he was welcomed should have 
roused immense enthusiasm. His acting, with its grace, 
vivacity, and fire, his speaking looks and gestures, bis won- 
derful voice, were to his audience like the discovery of a new 
world. And certainly we must agree with bis admirer Garat that 
such triumphs as these, won without a stage, without cos- 
tumes, alone in a crowded room, were an even more striking 
witness to Garrick’s supreme talent than his successes at 
Drury Lane. 

By these unstudied representations of some of Shakespeare's 
most famous scenes Garrick did much to reveal to French 
society what the genius really was whose glories and defects 
their learned critics were so eagerly discussing. In Mr. 
Hedgcock'’s words :— 

“Those who saw him act in the salons at Paris . . . realized, far 
better than they could ever have done by reading Shakespeare in 
an ill-understood text or a lame translation, how powerful were his 
plays, how deeply they penetrated into human nature, and with 
what poetic beauty they revealed the working of man’s heart. 
They might still regret his ignorance of fixed rules and declare that 
his splendour was barbaric, but they could no longer deny him 
the title of a great dramatic poet. And so Shakespeare engrossed 
more and more the thoughts of the literary world of Paris.” 

A dozen years later, Letourneur published his twenty- 
volume translation of Shakespeare’s works, dedicated to 
Louis XVI, and subscribed for by eight hundred of the most 
distinguished people in Europe, including the Empress 
Catherine of Russia and many other Royal personages, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and all the French philosophers. 
There is no doubt that Garrick’s acting in Paris was the 
moving cause of this translation, which, with its introduction, 
describing Shakespeare as “the God of the theatre,” roused 
such fire and fury in Voltaire. Few incidents in literary history 
are more amusing or more familiar to the student of the 
eighteenth century than the “Shakespeare-Voltaire duel,” 
with all its academic and other correspondence. Among the 
choicest gems is Voltaire’s letter to d’'Argental against this 
“man called Tourneur.” 

“Thore are not enough insults, fool’s caps, or pillories in all 
France for such a scoundrel. ... The most terrible part of the 
business is that the monster has a following in France; and, to 
crown all these disasters and horrors, I am the man who was 
formerly the first to speak of this Shakespeare. I was the first to 
show to the French people the few pearls I had found in his 
enormous dunghill: I did not expect that I was to help tread 
under foot the crown of Racine and of Corneille, to adorn the brow 
of a barbaric histrion.” 

It is needless to say that the effect of Garrick on France 
was very much greater than that of France on Garrick; yet 
this last does not seem to have been entirely negligible. 
Intellectually, the society of so many brilliant French people, 
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men and women alike, who admitted the English actor to 
their intimate friendship, and some of whom visited England 
in order to keep up that friendship and to admire him on his 
native stage, was both instructive and refining. And in 
theatrical matters, where he had taught so much, he learned 
something. His contemporaries found “ his deportment more 
graceful, and his manner more elegant,” after the visit to 
Paris. His taste, in fact, had improved; he was more “sure 
of his effects and calm in his manner.” We may add that in 
a book so full of personal details there is nothing that in any 
way lowers the usual estimate of Garrick’s fine and attractive 
character. 





THE PATH OF SOCIAL PROGRESS.* 

Mrs. Grorce Kerr, who is secretary to the Edinburgh 
Social Union and to the City of Edinburgh C.O.S., and an 
active worker in other fields of charity, has written a 
useful little book which she calls The Path of Social Progress. 
Its main theme is to urge the importance of proceeding again 
on the lines laid down by Dr. Chalmers, and inducing the poor 
to help themselves instead of providing them with doles. As 
Dr. Chalmers was fond of saying, “ There is no short cut to 
raising the standard and condition of the people.” Yet poli- 
ticians are always attempting to do things on a grand scale 
instead of leaving human beings slowly to raise the general 
standard by an infinite multitude of individual efforts. Just 
as to-day people who work among the poor and really know 
the conditions of their lives protest against rate-provided 
school meals, so Dr. Chalmers protested against the employ- 
ment of the rates for the relief of the poor. But these 
protests are unavailing to stem the tide of popular impatience. 
Each generation imagines that its social problems are new, 
and rushes to adopt some well-advertised remedy without 
troubling to ascertain that similar remedies have been tried 
without success for similar problems in previous genera- 
tions. Perhaps even to-day, when our country is so stupen- 
dously rich, it is worth while to recall the fact that 
the policy of unlimited doles in the earlier half of the 
nineteenth century destroyed in many rural parishes the very 
sources of wealth till farmers were compelled to throw up their 
holdings because the cost of rates swallowed up the whole 
profit of the land. In one parish the whole of the land was 
offered to the assembled paupers, who refused to take it, say- 
ing that they would rather continue on the old system. That 
money alone does not suffice to solve the problem of poverty 
Mrs. Kerr insists from the example of Edinburgh. She 
ealculates that in Edinburgh there are 176 charities with a 
eombined annual income of £255,000. Adding sums collected 
from the rates, the total sum available for charitable purposes 
in Edinburgh is £365,000 a year. Yet poverty still continues. 
She ends on a note which will appeal to most people who look 
upon social reform from other aspects than its value as an 
electoral cry :—‘‘ Man, therefore, needs religion, for the world 
without it has not enough interest or value for his life or for 
his work.” 
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Should We Stop Teaching Art? By C. R. Ashbee. (B. P. Batsford. 
3s. 6d. net.) —This book is, in effect, an indictment of the teaching 
of the Government schools of South Kensington, and the central 
part of the argument is that the artistic crafts cannot be taught 
in schools, but must be learnt in workshops. With this point of 
view we have every sympathy. It is possible to train young 
people in schools to a wonderful extent of imitative cleverness, 
and what we may call the laboratory training of the science and 
art schools often show astonishing results in the abstract; but 
these are wholly useless if they do not produce a correspending 
effect upon actual production, Mr. Ashbee’s remedy is to devote 
the money now given to teaching the theory of design and crafts- 
manship to subsidizing young workers in workshops. This would 
enable a good workman to develop his ideas and perfect his 
technique without having to be tied to the merely money-produe- 
ing forms of work. We cannot help thinking that in the case of 
a small town it would be better, instead of spending a large sum 
upon equipping and maintaining an art school, to give scholar- 
ships to a certain number of promising pupils in some local 
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craftsman’s workshop. Many great difficulties beset the cultiva. 
tion of good craftemanship now: one is the dominance 
of the machine. Mr. Ashbee has much to say that is interesting on 
this point, his contention being that the essential thing is to dis. 
tinguish between those erafts in which hand work is superior to 
machinery and develop those. He also speaks of the great handi- 
cap of unscrupulous commercialism which so often seizes upon an 
original work by a craftsman and then repeats it indefinitely and 
without acknowledgment by machinery. 


Baroque Architecture and Sculpture in Italy. By Corrado Ricci. 
(W. Heinemann. 25e. net.)—From the absurd facade of St. 
Moisé at Venice to the Colonnade of St. Peter’s is a long way, and 
between them lies a large field of architecture, all of which is in- 
cluded under the general term of Baroque. Roughly speaking, we 
may say that the characteristic of the style is a certain scenic 
effectiveness. This sometimes degenerates into mere restlessness, 
and wriggling ornament, but the Barocco when handled by an 
artist like Bernini has a pompous dignity, imposing to a high 
degree. In decorative sculpture the workers in this style let 
themselves go without restraint, and the effects are too often 
apt to be more astonishing than beautiful. Fat, naked legs 
dangle from cornices, heavy stucco clouds seem ready to fall 
on our heads from mouldings, and marble curtains hurl their 
stony folds at us as we pass through doorways. The taste of these 
artists was often as questionable as their command of technical 
resources was great. Bernini, when carving the figure of Death 
striking Saint Theresa with an arrow, transforms the angel into 
a “Narcisetto, Adoncino d@’ Amor.” In gardens the Barocco style 
was often highly successful, and sometimes had a simplicity which 
is most beautiful. In the book befere us there is a photograph of 
the cypresses in the Villa Falconieri at Frascati which shows a 
combination of trees and building which is the most harmonious 
thing conceivable. Signor Ricci’s preface gives a short and 
interesting appreciation of the Barocco style, and the rest of the 
work is a delightful picture book of well-produced reproductions 
of photographs. 

Plain-Towns of Italy. By E.R. Williams. (Smith, Elder and Co, 
12s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Williams writes pleasantly of a number of 
places which most people hurry by on their way to the great 
centres of attraction such as Venice or Milan. After reading this 
book a traveller will want to stop at a great many of the 
smaller towns, at Cividale with its curious early Lombard 
sculptures, at Bassano for the sake of its towered and embattled 
city wall, and along the course of the Brenta for the sake of the 
villas, with grandiose Stri among them, or at Padua for the 
matchless bronzes of Donatello. 

Venice and Venetia. By Edward Hutton. (Methuen and Co. 
6s.)—This is eminently a book to read on the spot,and by its 
means the traveller will avoid the vexation of coming home and 
finding that he has missed some of the very things he would most 
have enjoyed seeing. Mr. Hutton knows Italy well and sympathizes 
deeply with her spirit, and so he is able to act as a real interpreter. 
The book is illustrated by some delicate works by Mr. Maxwell 
Armfield, which are a pleasant contrast to the ordinary topo- 
graphical illustrations. 

The Painters of the School of Ferrara. By Edmund G. Gardner. 
(Duckworth and Co. 5s. net.)—This is a useful if somewhat 
superficial study of one of the minor schools of Italian painting. 
We have used the word superficial in describing this book because 
it deals so largely with dates and documents, and gives only 
a secondary place to the study of the various painters’ actual 
outlook upon the problems of form, colour, modelling, and the 
other purely artistic questions, which are really the things which 
matter. An inferior painter is not made any better from the 
fact that his history and evolution can be traced by means of 
documents. The account of that most interesting painter Cossa 
is a ease in point; his great qualities of concentration and 
pointed statement of form are scarcely touched upon, and the 
qualities which make his little predella shine in the gallery of 
the Vatican remain unconsidered. Mr. Gardner has done useful 
work in collecting information of the documentary kind, but his 
technical equipment appears not to be sufficient to enable him to 
write a really valuable book on pictures. The best thing in the 
work before us is the study of Dosso Dossi, a painter whose 
freakish imagination lends himself to literary treatment. 

Italian Sculptors. By W. G. Waters. (Methuen and Co. 
7s. 6d.)—This book, arranged in dictionary form, is a very useful 
one. It dces not aim at giving complete biographies or lists of 
every work of the sculptors mentioned in its pages, but quite 
enough is given to make a valuable work of reference. 

Nature in Italian Art. By Emma Gurney Salter. (A. and C. 
Black. 7s. 6d.)—'The subject of the book is a fascinating one : it 
is no less than the rise of landscape art traced from the beginning. 
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Miss Salter notes that it was not till portraiture -began in the 
fifteenth century that painters took to portraying actual landscape 
forms. Before backgrounds had been symbolical, then by degrees 
plants and flowers were painted individually, and later came 
mountains, woods, and rivers. One of the first artists to make 
real use of landscape effects was Piero della Francesca, as may be 
seen in his Baptism in the National Gallery, where the reflections 
in the stream are astonishingly real. Miss Salter notes Piero’s 
tendency to passages of drab colour on his hillsides, and suggests 
fading of the paints as the explanation. Is it not, however, a 
desire to represent the grey marlon which bushes are scattered 
which gives a peculiar character to certain parts of Central 
Italy that has produced this results Leonardo was more 
advanced in his drawings of landscape than in his painting; 
indeed, in one drawing of a storm over the Alps he antici- 
pates Turner. It was reserved for the Venctians to bring 
landscape in itself into prominence, and Giorgione may be said to 
have created a new art in which the landscape is on an equality 
with the figures. Titian and Tintoretto went still further, and 
their landscapes are full of observation of natural effects. 
Still it is doubtful if they ever attained that intimate sympathy 
with the living spirit of nature which in modern times we 
associate with Wordsworth, but which was reached by Giorgione 
in such a work as his Concert Champétre in the Louvre. We are 
very grateful to Miss Salter for the careful and scholarly way in 
which she has gathered together such a great quantity of in- 
formation upon this interesting subject. 

The Classic Point of View. By Kenyon Cox. (T. Werner 
Iaurie. 6s. net.)—The American artist who is the author of this 
book takes an eminently sane and central position in relation to 
the various matters of which he treats—design, drawing, technique, 
and other kindred themes. The chapter on Subject in Art is well 
worthy of study, the course between the extremes of narrative 
painting and the absence of all human interest being well 
marked out. Mr. Cox points to Millet as the painter who, 
although he avoided all mere story-telling in his pictures, always 
made them overflow with the things which are really interest- 
ing to humanity. Mr. Cox all through his book refers to the 
Sistine vault as the highest standard of art. In one passage he 
speaks of “the glory of its colour and painter-like mastery of 
tone.” This is absolutely true, but too often forgotten by critics 
who are not painters, and who repeat the parrot-cry handed 
down from one literary man to another that Michelangelo was a 
great draughtsman. 

The Painters of the School of Seville. By U. Sentenach. 
(Duckworth and Co. 5s. net.)—The fact that Velazquez was one 
of the world's greatest artists has given the Spanish School an 
importance beyond its merits. Without doubt Spain produced 
many able technicians, but it was their taste which held them 
down. This fact is not sufficiently brought out in the work 
under notice, The writer talks a great deal about the “ inspira- 
tion” of Murillo, but leaves untouched his artistic insincerity and 
sloppy sensationalism. 

Sculpture in Spain. By Albert F. Calvert. (John Lane. 3s. 6d. 
net.)—Early sculpture in Spain, especially bas-reliefs, shows much 
more originality than the contemporary painting. The best 
work must have been done in the fifteenth century, when much 
vigour and truth were shown in the art. Later the sculptors 
degenerated, and the worst elements of the Spanish mind, senti- 
mentality and blood lust, become apparent. In connexion with 
this Mr. Calvert alludes to the great number of representations 
of severed heads of martyrs, and from the reproductions he gives 
of some of them the originals must be horrible. They are no 
doubt calculated to appeal to a people debauched by the Inquisi- 
tion with its victims butchered to make religious holidays. 

It is difficult to keep count of the handbooks published relating 
to cathedrals, especially those of France. Mr. T. F. Bumpus has 
added another volume to the list, Cathedrals of Northern France 
(T. Werner Laurie, 6s. net), which is certainly not among the 
least useful, for his information is precise, and he has an 
interesting way of accounting for structural peculiarities by show- 
ing that the builder was aiming at some special effect. 

Cameo Book-Stamps. By Cyril Davenport. (E. Arnold. 21s. 
net.)—The compiler of this book has made a collection of the 
embossed stamps used as the centrepieces of bindings of old books, 
English, French, German, and Italian. The latter show the best 
designs, though the English heraldic work is often beautiful. 
Mr. Davenport has found it best to draw the cameos in outline for 
reproduction rather than use photography. 

A fourth volume has been issued of the great Catalogue 
Raisonné of Dutch Painters of Hofstede de Groot, translated by 
E. G. Hawke. (Macmillan and Co. 25s. net.)—The present 
volume consists of 2 detailed list of the works of Ruisdael, 
Hobbema, Van de Velde, and Paul Potter, 





A Child’s Visions. Drawings by Daphne Allen. (G. Allen and 
Co. 6s. net.)—Here we have the drawings improvised by a child 
of twelve years old. They are mostly done with a pen in expres- 
sive line. We are told they were drawn from the imagination, not 
from models, and the power of composition and expression is 
truly remarkable. The influence of fifteenth-century Italy is 
plainly visible, but there is something personal, too. We can 
imagine those responsible for the child’s training being perplexed 
as to what course to pursue, Study sometimes kills talent, but it 
strengthens genius; which of the two is now revealed to us it is 
difficult to say. The gift of combining figures is surely there ina 
remarkable degree. The Holy Family on page 30 and the Holy 
Child—all the drawings are based on the New Testament—next 
to it show a power of weaving figures into an organic composition 
suggesting a gift akin to the matchless power of Lady Waterford. 
We sincerely hope we are greeting the rising of a new star. 

English Ironwork of the Seventecnth and Eighteenth Centuries. 
By J. Starkie Gardner. (B.T. Batsford. £2 2s. net.)}—The author 
has collected a large number of beautiful examples of ironwork, 
chiefly gates which adorn the entrances to English houses. The 
inspirer of the fine workmen who wrought in iron was Jean Tijou. 
Little is known of his origin except that he came to this country 
with William and Mary, and was probably a French Protestant 
refugee in the Netherlands. Tijou was a master and founded a 
school, and the works of the Roberts brothers and of Bakewell are 
of very fine quality. The seventeenth century was the time when 
the art was at its best. The designs in the century following were 
not so fine, and at last ended in the prettiness of Adam. Those who 
have not made a special study of the subject will probably be sur- 
prised at the number and magnificence of the specimens which Mr, 
Starkie Gardner here shows us. 

Artistic and Decorative Siencilling, By G. A. Dudley and 
B. Audsley. (G. Allenand Co. 4s, 6d. net.)—Here we have the 
technique of stencilling explained and information given as to 
materials and methods. This is done fully and clearly, and 
should be of great use to any one wishing to learn the craft. We 
cannot but feel that the examples given at the end of the book 
might have been better: they are distinctly poor in design and not 
worthy of imitation. 

Raeburn. By James Greig. (The Connoisseur.)—This is a 
useful volume, with a large number of illustrations and a list of 
portraits amounting to about a thousand. Mr. Greig has recovered 
a good number of Raeburn’s letters and accounts which aro of 
interest. ‘The biographical rather than the artistic sido of the 
subject is chiefly dealt with. 








THE FORMATION OF THE ALPHABET. 

The Formation of the Alphabet. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, 
(Macmillan and Co. 5s. net.)—Recent discoveries in the field of 
epigraphy, and especially the excavations of Professor Flinders 
Petrie and his assistants in Egypt, have thrown the gravest 
doubts upon the accepted views on the origin of the alphabet. 
Professor Petrie’s absorbingly interesting monograph, which is 
issued by the British School of Archwology in Egypt, sets out 
very clearly the objections to the orthodox beliefs upon the sub- 
ject. The traditional theory, of course, traced the alphabet to the 
Pheenicians, and it was supported by Rougé’s suggestion that the 
Pheenicians had derived their system from the Egyptian hieratic 
—the cursive form of hieroglyphic. This hypothesis, accepted 
cheerfully by Isaac Taylor and almost every other authority of a 
generation ago, seemed as eatisfactory as possible. From the 
Egyptian picture-writing and its corrupt descendant the 
Pheenicians constructed their small and definite alphabet. Out 
of this, in turn, were developed, by means of enlargements and cor- 
ruptions determined by local needs, the numerous other alpha- 
betic systems which are known to us. Professor Petrie produces 
what seem to be conclusive arguments against this hypothesis. 
He puts forward, as the far more probable alternative, the theory 
that in primitive times a widely spread body of signs came into 
existence for various purposes. These were spread about and 
interchanged through trade, and were eventually (by the action 
of selection) sifted down and systematized into a fixed alphabet, 
with, however, local survivals and differentiations, It would be 
impossible to follow Professor -Petrie’s arguments in detail, 
Generally it may bo said that his evidence consists of casas 
in which the same additions to, or variations from, the Phoenician 
alphabet are found in places widely separated geographically— 
cases which, consequently, suggest very strongly derivation from 
an earlier source other than the Pheenician. But the most im- 
portant argument of all is the fact of the existence in Egypt of 
a large majority of the alphabetic signs in prehistoric times—that 
is, long before the beginning of hieroglyphic writing. The use of 
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Professor Petrie suggests that they were at first marks for dis- 
tinguishing a person’s property, and then came to be used as 
symbols for the thing marked. The great interest of his conten- 
tion is that it seems to discredit the derivation of writing from 
pictures, for these primitive marks were in no way pictorial 
representations of the things indicated by them. One of the in- 
cidental arguments by which he supports this is a statement that 
primitive man would be artisticaily incapable of attempting such 
representations. In view of such astonishing examples of realistic 
art in the Paleolithic age as those discovered in the Cavern of 
Altamira, in Spain, we may be forgiven for questioning this 
generalization. It must be remembered, however, that Professor 
Petrie does no more than attack the pictorial origin of a 
single system of writing. He would not deny that there are 
others which are so derived, such as cuneiform, or such a pro- 
foundly altered script as the Japanese hiragana syllabary, which 
is to be traced through the modern Chinese ideographs to an 
earlier picture-writing. 








TWO NEW EDITIONS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


The Tragical History of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, by William 
Shakespeare. Edited by Sydney Humphries. (A. and C. Black. 
10s, net.)—The primary test of the value of a new edition of 
Hamlet must be the amount of judgment displayed by the editor 
in arriving at his text. Mr. Humphries cannot be said to have 
improved his by the adoption of one or two dubious emendations. 
In the play-scene, for instance, after the dumb-show, Ophelia 
asks, “ What means this, my lord?” to which Hamlet replies 
(according to Mr. Humphries), “ Marry, this munching Mallico? 
It means mischief.” He has, however, made his text interesting, 
if not more perfect, by adding a number of passages from the 
first quarto which are not to be found in any of the ordinary 
editions of the play. The most noticeable of these is a fairly long 
passage added to the end of Hamlet’s famous advice to the 
players. It is so little known as to be worth quoting: “And then 
you have some, again, that keeps one suit of jests, as a man is 
known by one suit of apparel; and gentlemen quote his jests 
down in their tables, before they como to the play, as thus: ‘Can- 
not you stay until I eat my porridge?’ and, ‘You owe me a 
quarter’s wages’; and ‘My coat wants a coulisse on’; and, ‘ Your 
beer is sour’; and, blabbering with his lips, and thus keeping in 
his cinque-pace of jests, when (God knows) the warm clown 
cannot make a jest unless by chance, as the blind man 
catcheth a hare: masters, tell him of it.” The obvious 
inferiority of this passage to the rest of the speech is certainly 
enough to justify its omission in the second quarto, and its 
resuscitation is scarcely a thing to be repeated. The production 
of the volume is sumptuous but inoffensive, and it should be 
added that the profit upon its sale is to be devoted to the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre. Of a very different appearance 
and character is Shakespeare’s Richard the Second, edited, with 
introduction and appendixes, by Henry Newbolt (Oxford 
University Press, 1s. 6d. net), which forms the first volume 
of a new series of “Select Plays of Shakespeare.” It is a 
book intended rather for the serious student than the mere 
reader, and it contains copious notes of a useful description. 
In the introduction Mr. Newbolt attempts more than a com- 
mentary upon the particular play, and makes some sensible 
observations upon Shakespeare’s dramatic gifts and, indeed, upon 
the drama in general. 











THE LOSS OF THE ‘TITANIC.’ 


The Loss of the‘ Titanic.” By Lawrence Beesloy. (W. Heine- 
mann, 3s. 6d. net.)—When the first cabled accounts of the 
wreck of the ‘Titanic’ reached England after the arrival of the 
*Carpathia’ at New York, it was universally agreed that Mr. 
Beesley’s was by far the most succossful. It succeeded, perhaps 
by its presentation of a great number of details, in bringing the 
scene on the ship before the imagination with quite astonishing 
vividness. Much of this quality remains in the expanded version 
of the narrative which forms the present volume. We cannot but 
feel, however, that it loses something by the expansion. There 
are repetitions, there are comments, there is even alittle of what is 
brutally described as “ padding,” and, finally, there is a chapter 
on the “lessons of the disaster” which, though admirably 
moderate on the whole, strikes one as scarcely what is to be desired 
in a plain story of events told by a non-technical observer. Still, 
Mr. Beesley’s account retains its thrilling realism. It is so vastly 
superior to the ordinary newspaper report of a groat disaster that, 
by an odd paradox, one sometimes feels as one turns the pages 
that it must be a chapter from some astonishing Russian novel— 
that it is too realistic to be real The most marked feature of the 








night’s events, and the one which Mr. Beesley himself most 
emphasizes, is “the almost entire absence of any expressions 
of fear or alarm on the part of passengers and the con- 
formity to the normal on the part of almost every one.” 
Whother it was due to ignorance, to a merciful deadenine 
of the imagination, or, as Mr. Beesley suggests, to the 
unconscious and temperamental heroism of the Teutonic race 
this atmosphere of calm, to which the smooth sea and the 
quiet night acted as such perfect setting, is what impressos 
one most. 








A YEAR AND A DAY. 


A Year and a Day. By Olive Christian Malvery (Mrs. Archi- 
bald Mackirdy), (Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—From the literary 
point of view Mrs, Mackirdy’s book, A Year and a Day, must ba 
pronounced the most disjointed production that it is possible to 
imagine. Not only is each chapter separate in itself, so that the 
reader does not know whether he is accompanying Mrs. Mackirdy 
as a tourist on her travels or considering the social questions of 
the day, but many even of the chapters themselves do not succeed 
in being connected wholes. The most interesting parts of 
the book are the author’s accounts of the various business 
houses which she inspected, not officially, but privately, 
and of the admirable methods with which their work is carriod 
on. No one can fail to learn without great pleasure 
that such a number of business firms in England aro 
conducted on excellent lines, and Mrs. Mackirdy has given 
great prominence to the useful truth that in these matters 
honesty is the best policy, and that the firms she praises are 
eminently successful. A word of warning from experience may 
be given as to the practicability of goat farming as a paying 
profession for women. Any one taking up this work would have 
to make very sure of the situation and soil of the farm. There 
are certain situations in which the business would be an inevitabls 
failure, as goats can stand neither cold nor damp. Mrs. Mackirdy 
may be warned also against the idyllic plan of having a goat 
farm near a garden. The present writer has seen a young goat 
clear a spiked fence four-feet-six high at one bound, and if a 
goat were to jump in this athletic manner into a garden one even- 
ing the unfortunate owner would find no green vegetables and 
very few flowers left next morning. 








THE LIFE OF NELSON. 


The Life of Nelson. By Geoffrey Callender, B.A., R.N. Collega, 
Osborne. (Longmans and Co, 1s. 6d.)—The Nelson epic will 
always bear ro-telling by so gifted a writer as Mr. Geoffrey 
Callender, whose arresting style, sympathy, enthusiasm, and 
humour enable him to add as well as to reproduce. From his 
position at Osborne College, and from the general scheme of the 
book, we infer that Mr. Callender writes primarily for the 
young, but he has produced a work of historical and 
literary merit far beyond what that half-contemptuous reservation 
usually for no very good reason implies—a work worthy to 
rank with Kingsley’s “Heroes.” At all events, the cheapness 
of the edition should ensure it a wide public. Apart from 
the glamour of its heroic side, Mr. Callender’s clear descriptions 
of Nelson’s tactics, apt as a rule to prove no less puzzling to 
the reader than to the enemy, but explained in this instance 
with a seaman’s knowledge and simplicity, make the book 
specially valuable. 








HOW I HELPED TO GOVERN INDIA. 
A Fly on the Wheel; or, How I Helped to Govern India. By 
Lieut.-Col. Thomas H. Lewin. (Constable and Co. 6s, net.)— 


We are glad to welcome a second edition (after thirty years) of 
this interesting book. Colonel Lewin says that he has not altered 
it, as he feels that he could not now touch his “young work with- 
out marring it.” Recollections, beginning with the Mutiny and 
ending with a frontier war, could hardly be anything but 
exciting, and the author’s charming and cultivated personality 
lends an added interest even to such subjects. His well-balanced 
sympathies and his sense of humour carried him through many 
difficult and dangerous situations, not only to his own credit, but 
to that of England, and, though his services seem to have received 
but little recognition at the time, they must have left a mark on 
tho history of the wild tribes whose leaders learnt to 
trust him. The hard work of fighting and governing was 
lightened by his love of the hill country, in which much 
of his time was spent, and his descriptions of the mountains, 
rivers, and forests help the reader to realize their wonderful 
beauty and grandeur. He also tells many good stories. Here is 
a mail carrier’s account of a conversation with a tiger in a jungle. 
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“So I said, ‘My Lord Tiger, here are the Government letters, the 
letters of the Honble. Kumpuy Bahadur (the Honourable 
East India Company), and it is necessary for me to go on with 
them.’ The tiger never ceased looking at me, and when I had 
done speaking he growled, but he never offered to get out of the 
way. On this I was much more afraid, so I kneeled down and 
made obeisance to him; but he did not take any more notice of 
that either, so at last I told him that I should report the matter 
io the Sahib and I threw down the letters in front of him and ran 
here as fast as I was able. Sahib, I now ask for your justice 
against that tiger.” 








SEEKING FORTUNE IN AMERICA, 

Seeking Fortune in America, By F.W. Grey. (Smith, Elder 
and Co. 6s. net.)—It is interesting to compare and contrast this 
hook with the one we have just noticed. In each case a young 
Englishman of character and ability tells how he faced the hard 
facts of life. The former, though often lonely and discouraged, was 
part of a great system, and so was not a prey to that grinding 
anxiety which besets the man who is struggling for a long time 
against actual starvation. Mr. Grey is to be congratulated on having 
endured many terrible experiences without losing the good spirits 
with which he set out to make his fortune. He wandered about 
Canada, the States, and Mexico, turning his hand and his mind 
to all sorts of work, from farming to laying down asphalt. The 
many stories he tells of murders, robberies, and official corruption 
should chase away any illusions cherished by young people as to 
the romantic pleasures to be found in the “Wild West.” Not 
that the book is without a hint of romance, but this is personal, 
and not peculiar to America. He ends by saying that he is still 
seeking his fortune, “ but it appears as far off in 1912 as ever it 
did. America is a land of great opportunities, but rarely for the 
Briton or the man without capital.” 








NEW ZEALAND. 

New Zealund: the Country and the People. By Max Herz, M.D. 
(T. Werner Laurie. 12s. 6d, net.)—The special interest of this 
book is that it is written by a clever, cultivated, and sympathetic 
German who spent some time in New Zealand. His amusing 
rhymed preface recalls the old Persian poet’s reasons for writing 
a book, and the pleasant anticipations thus raised in the reader’s 
mind are ably carried out, even if he may sometimes smile at the 
weightiness of Teutonic wit. He tells us first about “ the country,” 
with its curious beasts and birds, the strangest of them being, 
perhaps, the little “ tuatera,” that survival of “times previous to 
the origin of birds.” (The present writer saw one lately living 
redately in a museum alongside of its fossil contemporaries.) The 
Maoris, their peculiar arts and sinister customs, the geysers and 
the hot pools, the not less active politicians and legislators, 
the wonderful beauty and charm of the Sounds, the rivers 
and the mountains, are in turn successfully brought 
before us. Dr. Herz begins his last, and in some ways 
most interesting, chapter by asking: “ What characteristics 
ean be ascribed to the 1,000,000 who dwell in this fair country ?” 
He comments on the lack of general mental cultivation, which 
seems to him natural and inevitable, in the circumstances, and 
while lamenting certain symptoms of snobbishness in the men, 
anda want of romance in the women, he praises them for their 
kindness and hospitality, adding that “the New Zealander is 
what not every one can claim to be—a happy man in a happy 
country.” Lis criticism of the volunteer “ Army ” is worth more 
notice than we can give it. He says that it “ will fail miserably 
when there is a real foe to be kept out,” for the young men who 
will not now submit to irksome discipline will find it impossible 
suddenly to acquire that “ highest efficiency ” which is “ absolutely 
necessary” to success. The book is full of beautiful photographs, 
and is completed with a map. 








THE PASSES OF THE PYRENEES. 

The Passes of the Pyrenees. By Charles L. Freeston, F.R.G.S, 
(Kegan Paul, Trench and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)--The author and his 
friend, Mr. Burton-Alexander, spent some time last year in 
exploring the Pyrenees, in the latter’s 18-h.p. Austin car, for 
the purpose of writing a “ practical guide to the mountain roads 
of the Franco-Spanish frontier.” ‘The result is a readable, 
as well as useful, book, full of the information that people 
touring in a car would be likely to want. He says that August 
and September are the best months for going to the high passes, 
and though no doubt this is the case, the present writer found 
June very pleasant at Gavarnie and its neighbourhood, with its 
abundance of alpine roses, columbines, and irises, and the compara- 
tive scarcity of pilgrims from Lourdes, Mr. Freeston writes a 








detailed account of every road, which he completes with an 
itinerary, giving the altitude of each place, the intermediate 
distances, and progressive totals. He speaks of the excellence and 
cheapness of the inns and the friendliness of the peasants, which 
besides the high average of good roads, bring this fine scenery 
and life-giving air within the reach of many people who other- 
wise could not enjoy them. The illustrations from photographs 
are capital, They have been taken with artistic skill, and show a 
true appreciation of this attractive country, 








SYNDICALISM. 

Syndicalism. By J. Ramsay MacDonald, M.P. (Constable and 
Co. 1s. net.)—That the leader of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party should dislike the Syndicalist agitation is easily intelligible, 
for the Syndicalist runs counter to the Parliamentary Socialist at 
almost every point. His whole purpose is to work through trado 
unions exclusively and to draw working men away from politics. 
To the Syndicalist,as Mr. Ramsay MacDonald puts it, “the State 
and the nation are nothing except the forces by which the indus- 
trial order with which he is at war are maintained.” Moreover, 
the Syndicalist, while hating the State, is unkind enough to despise 
the Socialist, and especially the Socialists of the Fabian 
Party, whom he regards as “snobbish on the one hand and 
cunning on the other.” For these reasons Mr. Ramsay MacDonaid 
has evident pleasure in devoting his pen to the destruction of 
the Syndicalist creed. It is not a difficult task, nor does his little 
book add very much to the existing body of criticism. He 
emphasizes what has been frequently pointed out before, that the 
principal Syndicalist body in France, the Confédération générale 
du travail, represents only a minority of a minority of the working 
classes. But, of course, the whole theory of Syndicalist action is 
that the energetic minority must guide, and if necessary coerce, 
the majority. With regard to tho general strike, which is the 
weapon of the Syndicalist, Mr. MacDonald is as emphatic as any 
mere bourgeois economist might be that such a weapon must 
injure those who use it more than society as a whole, against 
whom it is directed, 








ELEMENTS OF ECONOMICS, 

Elements of Economics. By Dr. Henry Reed Burch and Dr. 
Scott Nearing. (Macmillan and Co, 4s, 6d. net.)—The Elements 
of Economics, by Messrs. Burch and Nearing, is a book written for 
use in high schools in America with special reference to American 
conditions. Nevertheless, it will be found quite interesting to 
English readers, and would not be at all unsuitable for occasional 
use in English schools. The book is not only well written, but 
also well printed and clearly set out, From the point of view of 
the English economist the teaching is, on the whole, thoroughly 
sound. Here for example is a passage dealing with customs 
duties :— 

“This tax, intended for the forcign manufacturer, is, of course, 
not really paid by him, because he shifts its payment to the 
importer, and the importer in turn shifts it to the consumer ia the 
form of higher prices. Meanwhile if the consumer decides to buy 
the domestic article he finds, of course, that its price is corre- 
spondingly increased. ‘Therefore, whether he buys the domestic or 
the imported article the burden of this tax falls on the consumer. 
If he does not pay it to the Government he pays it to the home 
manufacturer,” 








RETREATS FOR THE PEOPLE. 

Retreats for the People. By Charles Plater, 8.J. With a Preface 
by the Bishop of Salford. (Sands and Co, 5s. net.)—The writer 
of this book says that it is “a sketch of a great revival.” All 
over Europe and in America the Roman Church is organizing 
“retreats,” and the Anglicans are copying a good example, For 
a few days men and women of every class of society are urged to 
retire from their ordinary life and to lead in common a life of 
religious recollection. In some places “retreat houses” have been 
built: more often colleges, monasteries, and private individuals 
lend accommodation for those who desire what our author calls 
“9 dose of calm.” ‘“ Directors” preside, as a rule, at these houses 
of quiet—indicate subjects for meditation and give addresses. A 
Protestant reader will perhaps kick against the thought of so 
much ecclesiastical guidance ; at the same time he cannot but be 
impressed by the accounts given both by business men and by 
working men of the mental and spiritual good they have 
obtained “in retreat.” Oddly enough, “retreats” seem to be 
specially appreciated by overworked men of affairs in New York. 
The whole subject has a singular fascination, and suggests that 
methods directly opposed to those of the most conspicuous modern 
revivalists are finding a response in an age of supposed secu- 
lariem, 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE, 1880-1905. 

English Literature, 1880-1905. By J. M. Kennedy. (Stephen 
Swift. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Kennedy is a severe critic of the “late- 
Victorian” literature, which is the subject of his book. The 
characteristic of the period which he emphasizes is its feebleness. 
“Artistic impotence,” he says, “and artistic philistinism exer- 
ciso even separately a melancholy effoct ; but, taken together, the 
effect they bring about is lamentable. The mere title given to 
one of the most typical productions of this period, ‘The Yellow 
Book,’ is startlingly apt. The whole atmosphere of the time is 
yellow, jaundiced. Weakness of will is a prominent characteristic 
of those who, had they been stronger in this respect, might have 
rescued the literature of the age from the mire into which 
it was gradually sinking.” The cause which Mr. Kennedy 
seems to assign for this impotence is that science had under- 
mined faith towards the end of the nincteenth century, and 
the result was, as he puts it rather paradoxically, “a torrent of 
materialism, atheism, idealism, and romanticism.” With these 
views as his text Mr. Kennedy proceeds to pass the writers of the 
period in review. ‘Tho result of his parti pris is to render some of 
his criticism unsatisfactory. It is easy for him to fit such men as 

’ater and Wilde into his scheme. But the chapter upon Mr. 
Shaw seems disconnected from the train of the argument; and 
one of the most obviously important writers of the period—Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling—is passed over with scarcely more than a 
mention. Mr. Kennedy ends his book with expressing a hope 
that, now that English literature is once more leaving this period 
of lack of spirituality, the new literature will be “aristocratic” 
and not “democratic”—“form characterizing the first no loess 
than absence of form characterizes the second, the one being art 
and the other pseudo-art.” 








IN PRAISE OF CAMBRIDGE. 

In Praise of Cambridge: an Anthology in Prose and Verse. 
Edited by Sydney Waterlow. (Constable and Co. 5s. net.)— 
‘There can be no lack of material for a Cambridge anthology, and 
Mr. Waterlow has made good use of his opportunities. Ho is 
extremely catholic in his selection, and some will even bo prepared 
to fall foul of his inclusion of one or two specimens of the senti- 
mentality of “Alan St. Aubyn.” On the whole, however, his 
extracts will be found to be well worth reading. They are con- 
veniently classified under such headings as “The River,” “The 
Studious Life,” “Cambridge versus Oxford,” and “Tho Lighter 
Side.” Some particularly good quotations are to be found in 
the chapter upon “ Dress.” It is amusing to contrast the 
extravagant clothes of the sixteenth century with the sobriety 
of the nineteenth. A petition dated 1572 complains of the 
students who “ go verye disorderlie in Cambredge waring for the 
most part their hattes and continually verye unseemly ruffes 
at their handes and greate Galliguskens and Barreld hooese 
stuffed with horse tayles with skabilonians and knitt netherstockes 
too fine for schollers.” On the other hand, an American writer in 
1852 remarks that “the Cantab’s garb generally consists of a not 
too new black coat (frock or cutaway), trousers of some substantial 
stuff, grey or plaid, and a stout waistcoat, frequently of the same 
pattern as the trousers.” Signs of a reaction towards the 
elaboration of the earlier fashion are to be seen in the streets 
of Cambridge to-day, and will hardly be resented. As a repre- 
sentation of Cambridge at many different periods, Mr. Waterlow’s 
collection is a fascinating one. And it is perhaps the appreciations 
from the earliest dates that will give most pleasure, both because 
they are the least known and because they show that a satisfying 
continuity may be traced in the feelings which the University has 
aroused in its admirers from the very beginning of its existence. 








RECOLLECTIONS OF GUY DE MAUPASSANT. 


Recollections of Guy de Maupassant. By his valet Francois. 
Translated by Mina Round. (John Lane. 10s, 6d. net.)—It 
would be diflicult not to feel a prejudice at the outset against 
such a volume as this. The reminiscences of a distinguished 
French author by his valet seem only too likely to contain the 
quintessence of all that is objectionable in a modern biography. 
It must be admitted, however, that on the whole Frangois’ recol- 
lections fail to justify such anticipations. The writer is especially 
to be commended for his complete success in keeping himself in the 
background of his story. And though tho incidents described are, 
for the most part, of slight importance, yet the impression they give 
of Maupassant is a vivid and pleasing one. The portrait, more- 
over, is of a most engaging personality, and the traits which are 
perhaps the most emphasized are his affection for cats and devotion 
to yachting. Maupassant’s sorrow at the death of his favourite cat 
*Liroli’ will appeal to cat lovers; and what yachtsman will not 





share Maupassant’s indignation when a rich American offered him 
a steam yacht? “I was polite to his messenger,” he exclaimed, 
“but what could the millionaire think of me when he made me 
this proposal? Was he dreaming or was he drunk?” 








Cligés: a Romance. Translated by L. J. Gardiner, M.A., from 
the Old French of Chrétien de Troyes. (Chatto and Windus, 
5s. net.)—English readers who are discouraged by the difficulties 
of Old French have reason to be grateful for this translation of 
Chrétien de Troyes’ earliest work, which forms the latest volume 
of the “New Medieval Library.” The chief characteristic of 
this romance, which, by the way, is by no means designed for the 
nursery, is that its interest is so largely psychological. The 
elaborate attempts at analysing states of mind which one meets 
in its pages remind one that the “decadent” novel was not the 
invention of the writers of the late nineteenth century. It is 
sometimes argued that introspection is a symptom of modern 
thought. But nothing could be more morbidly introspective than 
the account towards the beginning of Cligés of the lovers’ emotions, 
Whether the psychology is sound may be questioned, but it 
is at least of interest as being a very serious effort at describing 
what happens inside people’s minds instead of being the mera 
narrative of objective events with which so much medieval 
literature is occupied. 


An Introduction to Psychology. By Wilhelm Wundt. Trans- 
lated by Rudolf Pintner. (George Allen. 3s. 6d.)—The modern 
development of psychology along experimental lines owes mora, 
perhaps, to Professor Wundt than to any other living writer upon 
the subject. His well-known work upon tho “Outlines of Psycho- 
logy ” is among the principal text-books used by all students. The 
present is a shorter work, which will prove a useful introduction 
for those who are making their first acquaintance with the difficult 
questions treated of by this branch of knowledge. As is to be ex- 
pected from any of Professor Wundt’s writings, the emphasis is 
always upon the physiological concomitants of consciousness rather 
than upon the clements of consciousness itself. And, though one 
may doubt whether this psycho-physical mothod is likely in the 
long run to avoid the irrelevancies to which it is obviously so 
much prone, there can be no question of the ability which Profes- 
sor Wundt displays in handling his material. 


Southward Ho! By Thomas Hodgkin, D.C.L. (Headley 
Brothers. 6d. net.)—Parts of this pamphlet appeared originally 
in the Contemporary Review two years ago. In its extended form 
it offers an effective argument in favour of the necessity for an 
improved system of emigration to Australia. Dr. Hodgkin main- 
tains that “ Australia with its present preposterous under-popula- 
tion isa temptation and a snare—a monace to the peace of the 
world.” He desires to see a population of at least twenty 
millions, whereas at the present rate of increase by the middle 
of the twentieth century it will be under eight millions. He 
therefore urges the necessity for action upon the Australian 
Labour Party, and demands the improvement of the official 
emigration machinery in England. 


On the Truth of Decorative Art. 
(Greening. 2s. 6d. net.)—This “dialogue between an Oriental 


By Lionel de Fonseka 


and an Occidental” is a vivacious essay in wmsthetics. The 
hero of the occasion is, of course, the Oriental, who hoids that 
art should be decorative and not expressive. This personage, 
however, is enough of a Londoner to scatter over his speeches 
allusions to such things as the Futurists and the Russian ballet, 
and has been near enough to Oxford to produce with an alarming 
frequency such epigrams as that “art seeks to vindicato the ways 
of man to man.” ‘The dialogue is amusingly written and raises 
some interesting questions; but the argument is never close and, 
wo fear, is unlikely to be of much help to the people of Ceylon, 
for whom, as we are informed in tho preface, if was primarily 
written 


Some Things Wehave Remembered. By Percy Melville Thornton, 
LL.M. (Longmans and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Thornton’s recol- 
lections are exceedingly interesting, and so are those of his father, 
Admiral Samuel Thornton. Mr. Thornton’s father and grand- 
father, and indeed all his relations, belonged to “the Clapham 
sect,” who comprised, as every one knows, some of the best and 
most distinguished people who ever adorned the upper middle 
class. We do not hear much of their great enthusiasms from 
their descendants—we hear of their daily life. As one reads his 
pages one says to oneself, in defiance of all the scoffers of 
to-day: What good company is to be found among rich, 
prosperous, religious, ani ultra-respectable people! Our author 
writes with a slight stiffness of diction which. somehow suits his 
subject and never for a moment impairs the interest of his 
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He takes us with him, so to speak, on a visit to a 
corner of the world as it was, as it could only be in the England 
which produced Queen Victoria, and as we suppose it can never 


narrative. 


be again. Every one who reads the book will feel he has enjoyed 


a change. 





An Introduction to the Study of Prices. By Walter T. Layton, 
M.A. (Macmillan and Co. 2s, 6d. net.)—In view of the public 
discussion during the last year or two with regard to the rise in 
prices, Mr. Walter Layton’s little volume, which he calls An Intro- 
duction to the Study of Prices, will be found extremely useful by 
students of the subject. Mr. Layton has the Cambridge merit of 
not dogmatizing overmuch. He states his case and gives the 
arguments in a judicial manner, leaving the reader to a large 
extent to form his own judgment. He makes it, however, suffi- 
ciently clear that the quantitative theory of money—at any rate 
in its cruder form—can no longer be upheld, and that the influence 
on prices of a sudden increase in the production of gold is due less 
to the addition made to the total volume of gold in the world 
than to the stimulus given to other industries by the actual 
business of extracting gold. The book is made further valuable 
by a series of very useful tables showing the output of gold and 
the index numbers of prices. 





Royal Romances of To-Day. By Kellogg Durland. (T,. Werner 
Laurie. 12s, 6d. net.)—In his “ Foreword” the author says that 
his book is founded on articles written by him for the Woman’s 
Home Companion (an American periodical). He gives many minute 
details about the daily lives of the Queens of Spain and Italy 
and the Empress of Russia, and tells some pretty stories about 
their children. He views the Court of Spain through the en- 
chanted medium of the smoke of a royal cigarette, and has 
nothing but good to say of its charm and wisdom. Of the others 
he tells somewhat peculiar stories, but in such an impersonal way 
that the reader is sometimes almost inclined to believe that they 
relate to historical characters, and not to living men and women. 
The book is illustrated with a number of photographs. 





A Year’s Gardening. By Basil Hargrave. (T. Werner Laurie. 
6s. nct.)—Mr. Hargrave begins with a calendar “ giving a series 
of jobs for each day in the year,” and goes on to instruct his 
readers in a clear and competent manner on such matters as 
alpine, rock, wall, and window gardening, the making and the 
eire of lawns, and the cultivation of fruit, vegetables, and 
flowers. This will be a valuable book to people who depend 
on their own brains and the muscles of a “useful man” for getting 
some of the necessaries of life out of a small garden, while the 
owner of a “head” gardener will find much to interest him in the 
more decorative aspects of the subject. The book is well illus- 
trated with a number of good photographs, many of which show 
such charming woodlands and garden paths that the reader will 
long to reproduce them in his own domain. 





From Irish Castles to French Chateaux. By Norma Bright 
Carson. (T. Werner Laurie. 68. net.)—This is a little book of 
the vague but enthusiastic impressions of an American lady who 
enjoys travelling and sight-seeing, and who does her best to 
convey some of her pleasure to her readers by descriptions, in 
prose and verse, illustrated by photographs taken by herself. 
She begins with a very short visit to Ireland, thence she 
goes to Scotland, then to England, where she spends most time, 
ending with a glimpse of France and some experiences of storms 
at sea. 





A Chronicle of the Popes. By A. E. McKilliam. (G. Bell and 
Sons. 7s. 6d, net.)—This is a long-needed book of reference, and 
claims to be no more than “a chronicle as distinguished from 
history.” Mr. McKilliam believes that the names, dates, and 
chief facts concerning the Popes—from St. Peter to the present 
Pontiff—compressed into one volume will be of use to many 
students. The evidence for the facts recorded of the earliest 
Popes is, of course, given as traditional. The book, which is 
written without theological bias, contains a good index and an 
exhaustive list of authorities. It will surely be welcomed. 





The Complete Cake Book. By May Little. (T. Werner Laurie. 
2s. 6d. net.)—Miss Little begins by giving some clear, general 
directions on the art of cake and bread making, rules for baking, 
clarifying butter, whipping eggs, &c. The receipts which follow 
are under such headings as “ Plain Cakes,” “ Rich and Fancy Cakes,” 
“Teeing,” “Bread and Scones.” We can recommend the book to 
People who have cakes made at home, but who also like to have a 
food deal of varicty in them, as they will here easily find all the 
advice they want. 








— 


Stories from Old English Romance. By Joyco Pollard. (Methuen 
and Co. 1s. 6d.)—A charming school book containing stories from 
Mandeville, from Langland, from the Arthurian legend, and 
from several other sources. Nothing could be more delightful 
for children than this type of lesson book, which goes back 
to the original sources of history and helps to clothe the baro 
boughs of a genealogical tree with something of the verdure of 
imagination. The type in the present volume, however, makes it 
a book to be read aloud to children rather than a “reader.” 





Outlines of Evolutionary Biology. By Arthur Dendy, D.Se., 
F.R.S. (Constable and Co. 12s. 6d. net.)—In this volume 
Professor Dendy has succeeded in producing an enthrallingly 
interesting book for the student who is bent on advancing 
along those long-stretching avenues down which he must 
travel before he can add even an iota to the sum of 
scientific knowledge. Professor Dendy is indeed to be congratu- 
lated upon so readable, so lucid, and at the same time so profound 
an exposition of his subject. The illustrations, it may be noted, 
are numerous and exceedingly clear and adequate, 


The Napoleonic Campaign of 1805. By Capt. F. W. O. Maycock 
D.S.0. (Gale and Polden. 3s. 6d. net.)—This book gives a short 
and concise account of the year’s campaign which ended with 
Austerlitz. Captain Maycock writes with vigour and a secure 
touch upon cardinal points. The book is intended for officers 
reading for promotion examinations, and may be expected to fulfil 
its object, for although Captain Maycock works from a compila- 
tion of recognized authorities, he has his own point of view, and 
leads his reader to think for himself. There are eight clear plans 
and maps, 





Protection in War. By Major-Gen. F. J. Aylmer, V.C., C.B. 
(H. Rees. 7s. 6d. net.)—General Aylmer writes with the vigour 
and concentration of one who has thought out his subject 
thoroughly and knows how to bring essentials into their proper 
setting. “In war there is an inherent unreadiness in every force 
which arises from the independent will power of the enemy.” 
How is this unreadiness to be minimized? The chapters which 
deal with the value and use of cavalry in reconnaissance are 
admirable, but the title of the book would seem to justify a 
larger space than the few lines devoted to the future of the acro- 
plane. The next war, possibly the late manceuvres, will mean the 
rewriting of many text-books. 





War and the Private Citizen. By A. Pearce Higgins, LL.D. 
(King. 5s. net.)\—Dr. Higgins believes that a more widely 
diffused knowledge of the recognized laws of war would sober 
public opinion in times of strained international relations. He 
is a lawyer, but writes for laymen, and draws an impressive picture 
of war as it affects civilians and non-combatants. There is a 
valuable chapter on the subject of conversion of merchant vessels 
into warships, but the chapter which perhaps merits the closest 
attention is the third, which deals with the position of newspaper 
correspondents in naval warfare, especially in view of the pos- 
sibilities of “wireless.” Dr. Higgins writes impartially, but 
fully recognizes that it may be necessary here and there to exclude 
the war correspondent altogether. 





Catechism on Field Training (Infantry). Revised and brought 
up to date by Colonel H. O’Donnell. (Gale and Polden. 3s. net.) 
—New editions of the regulations have made necessary a complete 
revision of this Catechism. It is one of those handbooks which 
are indispensable to officers and non-commissioned officers, and 
might well prove serviceable to others besides regulars. Questions 
concerning field engineering, camps, &., are practical—e.g., “How 
would you know whether a certain bridge could carry a field gun 
or ordinary vehicle?” Or, “ What should be done with water in 
which potatoes have been boiled?” A. “Use it for washing up.” 
—The Non-Commissioned Oficers’ Guide to Promotion (Gale 
and Polden, 3s, 6d. net) is another revised edition. Since this 
book is equally as valuable to Territorials as to Regulars, might 
not a better introduction be devised for it than a letter recom- 
mending it to garrison libraries from the late Duke of Cambridge ? 





Military Architecture in England during the Middle Ages. By A. 
Hamilton Thompson, (Henry Frowde. 7s. 6d. net.)—This is an 
excellent handbook. Mr. Thompson begins with a chapter de- 
scribing early British earthworks and Roman stations, and then 
traces the development of the medieval castle from the simple 
form of mound and palisade to the complete fortress of Edward L, 
which in turn gives way to the fortified dwelling-house. Unlike 
some archeologists writing of buildings, Mr. hompson never 
becomes dry or dusty in his descriptions ; he has a lively imagina- 
tion, and continually makes good pointe—in suggesting, for 
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instance, that the medieval fortress builders in defending the 
main access to their castle gateways were really reproducing in 
stone the methods of the designers of earthworks like Maiden 
Castle. Many of tho illustrations, particularly those of siege 
operations, are admirable. 


Lee the American. By Gamaliel Bradford, jun. (Constable 
and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)\—Mr. Bradford has taken a great deal of 
pains in his analysis of Lee’s character; he omits nothing, he 
multiplies details which are oppressive, even annoying, as when, 
for instance, he quotes verbatim a letter dealing solely with 
underclothing. We get different chapters in which Loe is set in 
different positions and examined from different points of view— 
“Tee and his Army,” “ Lee in Battle,” “ Lee as a General,” “ Leo’s 
Social and Domestic Life,” “ Lee’s Spiritual Life.” Mr. Bradford 
does not seem to see that a character so simple and so great does 
not need this elaborate dissection. But the purpose of his book, 
he explains, “is not so much biography as psychography ”—the 
latter a “new term” explained in a long appendix. 


William Shaen: a Brief Sketch. Edited by his Daughter, 
M. J. Shaeon. (Longmans and Co. 3s. net.)—It is twenty- 
five years since William Shaen died, and this short biographical 
sketch by his daughter will be interesting chiefly to the 
narrowing circle of his personal friends. Strangers reading 
the little book will make acquaintance with a philanthropist of no 
common attraction. The education of women, the protection of 


women and children, and the cause of purity everywhere, and in 
all its branches, occupied his long and beneficent life. 


Memorials of Old Worcestershire. Edited by Francis B. Androws. 
(George Allen and Co. 15s. net.)—It might be sufficient to say 
that this volume is worthy of the excellent series to which it 
belongs. The few places which happen to come within the 
knowledge of the writer of this notice seem to be adequately 
treated. He finds, for instance, such a detail as the unusual stone 
(tufa) of which a particular church is built. There is a specially 
interesting chapter on the “ Benedictine Houses of the County,” 
by the editor. Tho chief of these was Evesham, which indeed 
stood high among the English foundations of the Order. It had 
the unusual number of eighty-nine monks at the Dissolution. It 
is a curious and significant detail that these eighty-nino had sixty 
servants. The revenues were £1, 829 108. 


NEW BOOKS OF INTEREST. 
ALGIERS, THE SAHARA, AND THE NILE. 


By RACHEL HUMPHREYS. Impl. 16mo. Illustrated. 
5s. net, [ Ready. 
The lighter side of the many things to be noted by the traveller in North 
Africa are recorded by the author. The book is.full of bright and amusing 
comments on places and people, and is well illustrated from original photo- 
graphs. 


THE TRAVELS OF ELLEN CORNISH. 


Being the Memoir of a Pilgrim of Science. By VAUGHAN 
CORNISH, B.Sc., F.R.G.S. Feap. 4to. With Plates, Maps, 
and Plans, 12s. 6d. net. {In October. 


WEST INDIAN FAIRY TALES. 
By GERTRUDE SHAW. Illustrated by H. J. Srocx, R.I. 
lémo. 38. Gd. net. [In October. 


A CONVERSATIONAL TOUR IN AMERICA. 


By E. H. LACON WATSON, Impl. 16mo. 5s. not. 


[In October. 
THE RIVER RHYMER. 


By J. ASHBY-STERRY. 





3s. 6d. not. 


Fcap. 8vo. 
[In October. 





TO NOVEL READERS. 


WRITTEN IN THE SAND 


By G. R. DUVAL. 6s. 





“TI recommend those who have suffered in this dreary summer 
to turn to the sunrise and sunsets of Sahara, as told in ‘ Written 
in the Sand.’ It is rich with light, life, Southern colour, and a 
new love-story. The eternal word of all romances was written in 
the sand of the Sahara by an English girl as hor answer to a 
French captain of Spahees. A Russian girl-student in Paris and 
tho heiress of an English earl both love the Captain. I will not 
tell what comes of it ; but it is not what you think. The pictures 
of the Desert, of the Algerian army, of Paris student life, are 
told with power, and by one who knows.”—Truth. 


W. J. HAM-SMITH, 6 John Street. 





London; 





CHATTO & WINDUS’S 
AUTUMN LIST. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


FAUSTULA By John Ayscough 
THE OUTCASTE By F. E. Penny 
THREE WOMEN By Netta Syrett 
PANSY MEARES 
By Horace W. C. Newte 
LARKMEADOW 
By Marmaduke Pickthall 
CHEADLE & SON 
By A. Hamilton Gibbs 
A DAUGHTER oF THE MORNING 
By Hugh de Sélincourt 











IN THE PRESS. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 
OUR BOOK OF MEMORIES, 1884-1912. 
The Letters of JUSTIN McCARTHY to 
Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 

With Photogravure Frontispiece and 9 other Plates. 





IN THE PRESS. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 12s, 6d. net. 
THE MAN OF PLEASURE. 


By RALPH NEVILL, 
Author of “London Clubs: their History and Treasuros.” 
30 Illustrations in Colour and Black and White. 


With 





IN THE PRESS. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 
MOZART’S OPERAS: A Critical Study. 
By EDWARD J. DENT, 


Author of “Alessandro Scarlatti, his Life and Works.” 
Portraits and Musical Illustrations. 


With 
«SHORTLY. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
AT PRIOR PARK, and other Papers 


By AUSTIN DOBSON. 
With 6 Illustrations. 





MR. SANGORSKI’S BEAUTIFUL NEW BOOK OF ILLUMINATIONS. 
Feap. 4to. Jap. vellum, 6s.net ; parchment gilt, with silk ties, 8s.6d.net 


MORTE D’ARTHUR. By Alfred Lord Tennyson. 


Each page Illuminated in Colours and Gold in Missal style by 
Atzerto SANGcorsk1 and the whole reproduced in facsimile upon 
ivory-surface paper. [ Shortly. 





Feap. 4to, cloth, gilt top, 5s. net. 
MARCUS AURELIUS. A Dramatic Poem. 
By JOHN PRESLAND, 


Author of “Mary Queen of Scots,” “Manin and the Defence of 
Venice,” “The Deluge,” &e. 





Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 
THE FAVOURITES OF LOUIS XIV. 
By LE PETIT HOMME ROUGE, 


Author of “The Court of the Tuileries,” “The Favourites of 
Henry of Navarre,” &c. With 4 Portraits. 





16mo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net; leather, gilt top, 3s. net. 
THE POCKET GEORGE BORROW. 


Passages chosen by EDWARD THOMAS from 
BORROW’S WORKS. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. net; velvet calf, 7s. 6d. net. 
THE CHARM OF LONDON. 
Passages selected and edited by ALFRED H. HYATT. 


A New Edition. With 12 Illustrations in Colour by 
YOSHIO MARKINO. [ Shortly. 


Cloth, 2s, net per vol.; leather, 3s. net per —_ = 
SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Edited by RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD. 


A New Edition, in Two Vonumes, each with Frontispiece. 
(New Volumes of “THe St. Maprin’s Lrprarr. ) 








London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W. C. 
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ei Announcements. 


THIRTEEN YEARS OF A BUSY WOMAN’S 


LIFE, By Mrs. ALEC TWEEDIE. Author of “ Mexico as 
I Saw It,” &c. &c. With Nineteen Illustrations. 16s. net. 


FANNY BURNEY AT THE COURT OF 
QUEEN CHARLOTTE. By CONSTANCE HILL. 
Author of “ Juniper Hall,” &c., &c. With numerous Ilustra- 


tions. 16s. net. 


COKE OF NORFOLK AND HIS FRIENDS. 
The Life of Thomas Coke, First Eari of 
Leicester and of Holkham. By A. M. W. 
STIRLING. Author of “Annals of a Yorkshire House,” &c. 
With Sixteen Illustrations, A new Edition, revised, with 
some additions. 12s. 6d. net. 


DRAKE: The Text of the New Play at 
Kis Majesty’s Theatre. By LOUIS N. PARKER. 
With Illustrations. Cloth, 2s. net. Paper, 1s. net. 


GATES OF THE DOLOMITES. By L. MARION 
DAVIDSON. With numerous Illustrations from Photo- 


graphs. 5s. net. 


THE POEMS OF ROSAMUND 
MARRIOTT-WATSON. With a Portrait in Photo- 
gravure. Ss. net. 


MY LIFE IN PRISON. By DONALD LOWRIE. 
6s. net. 


THE LATEST FICTION 


The Joyous Adventures of Aristide 
Pujol. By WILLIAM J. LOCKE (Author of “The 
Glory of Clementina Wing,” &c.). 6s. [Shortly. 


the Famished Cat. py 
[Shertly. 








Jocasta and 
ANATOLE FRANCE. 6s. 


The Bountiful Hour. By MARION POX (Author 
cf “The Hand of the North,” &&.). 6s. 


Hoffman’s Chance. By WILLIAM CAINE. 
(Author of “A Prisoner in Spain,” &c.) 6s. 


The lilusions of Mr. and Mrs. Bressing- 
ham. By GERARD BENDALL (Author of “The Progress 
of Mrs. Cripps-Middlemore,” &¢.). 6s. 


Sunshine Sketches of a Little Town. 
By STEPHEN LEACOCK (Author of “Nonsense Novels,” 
“Literary Lapses”). 38. Gd. net. 


Ciara: Some Scattered Chapters in 
the Life of a Hussy. By A. NEIL LYONS (Author 
of “Arthurs,” “ Cottage Pie,” &c.): 6s. 


At the Sign of the Reine Pedauque. 
3y ANATOLE FRANCE. 6s. 


An American Girl at the Durbar. by 
SHELLAND BRADLEY (Author of “The Adventures of an 
A.D.C.,” &¢.). 6s. 


The New Humpty Dumpty. 
CHAUCER (Author of “The Simple Life, Limited ”). 


By DANIEL 
6s. 


Grit Lawless. by F. E. MILLS YOUNG (Author of 
“Sam’s Kid,” “Atonement,” &c.). 6s. 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VICO STREET, W. 








HOMES and HAUNTS of RUSKIN 
By Sir EDWARD T. COOK. With 28 Full-page Illustra- 
tions in Colour and 20 in Black and White by Miss EMILY 
M. B. WARREN. Demy 4to, cloth, 21s. net. [Nearly ready. 


THE LIFE OF SIR DAVID BAIRD 
By CAPTAIN W. H. WILKIN. With Portrait and ery 
___ Demy 8v0, 8v0, 12s. Gd. net. (ust out 


BRABAZON AND HIS ART 
By C. LEWIS HIND. With 24 Full-page Dlustrations in 
Colour from the Artist’s Pictures. 
Demy 4to, cloth, gilt top, 21s. net. [Just out. 
ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“We cannot exaggerate the 
beauty of the reproduct n> 


THE ART OF JOZEF ISRAELS. 
By J. E. PHYTHIAN. With 40 Reproductions of the 
Artist's Works, including 8 Full-page Illustrations in Colour. 
Crown 4to, 15s. net. [Nearly ready. 


THE HORSE and its RELATIVES. 
By R. LYDEKKER, F.R.S. With 70 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. Gd. net. 
SPECTATOR.—“A book of a scientific character, de- 
liberately written in a very easy stylc in order to ke 
tely preh ible to the layman.” 


THE SHEEP AND ITS COUSINS. 
By R. LYDEKKER, F.R.S. With over 60 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 10s. Gd. net. [Just out, 


KING’S CUTTERS AND , 
SMUGGLERS: 1700-1855. 


By E. KEBLE CHATTERTON. With 33 Illustrations and 


Coloured Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 
[Just out. 


OUTLOOK.—“ Full of the romance of the subject ...a most 
valuable addition to the literature of the sea, told with 
much spirit.” 


THE ORIGIN AND EVOLUTION 
OF PRIMITIVE MAN. 


By Dr. ALBERT CHURCHWARD. With 40 Full-page 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. [Just out. 


ELEMENTS OF CHILD 
PROTECTION. 


By Dr. SIGMUND ENGEL, Translated by Dr. Epzn Pau. 
Medium 8vo, 15s. net. [Just out, 


NEW VOLUMES in the 


‘Special Campaign Series’ 


Each fully supplied with Maps and Plans. [Just owt. 
THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. Part Il. : LIAO-YANC. 


By Capt. F. RB. SEDGWICK. Crown 8vo, cloth, double volume. 106. net, 
BOULOCNE TO AUSTERLITZ. 
By Lieut.-Col. BR. G, BURTON. Crown 8vo, cloth, Se, net, 


THE ULM CAMPAICN. 
By Col. PF. N. MAUDE, C.B. Crown 8vo, eloth, Ss. net. 











Zz th 























Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. Just ewf. 
THE GOLDEN GUARD. 
A ROMANCE OF TYRE AND ASSHUR. 

By the COUNTESS OF CROMARTIE. 


HOURS OF GLADNESS. 


By M. MAETERLINCK, 

Eight Nature Essays, including a New Essay on OUR CITY 
GARDENS. Translated by A. TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS. 
With 20 Full-page Illustrations in Colour: Cover aad Title-pago 
by Epwasp J. Dermotp. Special Edition on Arneld Paper. 
Demy 4te. 21s. net. 











GEORCE ALLEN & CO., LTD., 44-45 RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON. 
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THE LATEST LIGHT ON BIBLE 
LANDS. By P.S. P. HANDCOCK, of the British Museum. 
With numerous Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards. 

[In the press, 


RADIUM and RADIO-ACTIVITY. 
(“ Romance of Science Series.”) By A. T. CAMERON, M.A., 
B.Sc. With numerous Diagrams. Small post 8vo, cloth 
boards. [In the press. 


CHEMICAL RESEARCH IN ITS 
BEARING ON NATIONAL WELFARE. Incor- 
porating a Lecture delivered by Professor EMIL FISCHER, 
in Berlin, January 11,1910. (“Romance of Science Series.”) 
Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


THE BASE OF BIBLICAL CRITICISM RE-EXAMINED. 
THE NAME OF GOD IN THE 


PENTATEUCH. A Study introductory and explanatory of 
Exodus vi. vv. 1 et seq. By Dr. A. TROELSTRA. Trans- 
lated from the Dutch by Epmunp McCuiursg, M.A. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. 


THE PRESENT and the FUTURE 

CHRIST. Modern Studies in the Self-Revelation of Jesus. 

By the Rey. F. R. MONTGOMERY HITCHCOCK, M.A, 
D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

ESUS 


THE LAND WHERE 
LIVED. By GERTRUDE HOLLIS. ith numerous 
photographic reproductions. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


THE PILGRIMAGE of the CROSS. 
(Adapted from an old French allegory.) By HALLIE 
KILLICK (Mrs. Eustace Miles). With numerous illus- 
trations. Cloth boards, ls. 6d. 


IS A REVOLUTION IN PENTA- 
TEUCHAL CRITICISM AT HAND? By the 
Rev. JOHANNES DAHSE. Translated by Epmunp 
McCiurg, M.A., from an Article in the “Neue Kirchliche 
Zeitschrift” for September, 1912. With a Preface by the 
Rev. Professor Saycz, D.D. Small post 8vo, paper cover, 4d. 


SOME WONDERFUL THINGS 
in the Catechism. By EDWARD W. OSBORNE, D.D., 
Bishop of Springfield, U.S.A. With eight page Illustrations, 
cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


SKETCHES OF GEORGIAN 
CHURCH HISTORY. By Archdeacon DOWLING, 
D.D. Small post 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


SKETCHES OF C2SAREA 
(PALESTINZ:). Biblical, Mediwval, Modern. From 
Earliest Cesar to latest Sultan. By Archdeacon DOWLING, 
D.D. Small post 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


ST. AUGUSTINE the PREACHER. 
o Bag hg oy W. J. SPARROW SIMPSON. Small post 8vo, 


RATIONALIST ENGLISH EDU- 
CATORS. By GERALDINE E. UODGSON, D.Litt. 
Large Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d. 


STUDIES IN THE ENGLISH 
REFORMATION. The Moorhouso Lectures, 1912. By 
HENRY LOWTHER CLARKE, D.D., D.C.L., Archbishop of 
Melbourne. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


THE LITURGY AND RITUAL 
OF THE ANTE-NICENE CHURCH. By the Rev. 
F. E. WARREN, B.D., F.S.A. Second Edition, Revised. 
Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


FOUR APOSTLES ; Or, The Train- 
ing of Christian Missionaries. By the Rev. JAMES 
PHILIP LILLEY, M.A., D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
2s. 6d. 








LONDON: 
9 Northumberland Avenue, W.C.; 43 Queen Victoria, St., E.C. 
BRICHTON : 129 North Street. 
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THE “R.T.S.” NEW LIST 


ART PORTFOLIOS OF PLATES 





CANADIAN PICTURES. 21s. net 
An Art Portfolio of 36 Plates in Colour, illus- (By Post 
trating Canadian Life and Scenery, reproduced 218. 104.) 
from Original Drawings by HAROLD COPPING. 

With Descriptive Letterpress by E. P. WEAVER, 
Enclosed in strong Decorative Cloth Portfolio, 
size 155 by 11} inches. Surface of Pictures, 
about 83 by 5} inches. [ Ready. 


The Pall Mali Gazette says :—‘‘ The whole collection of pictures constitutes 
an admirably complete, as well as a finely artistic epitome of the Canada of 
to-day, and for anyone who knows the Dominion, we can hardly imagise a 
more acceptable gift.” 

The Standard says :—“It is one of the most interesting literary and artistie 
productions of this season.” 

The Athenzum says:—‘The Religious Tract Society has shown shrewd 
understanding of public requirements in issuing this portfolio, Altogether, 
it is likely, we think, to interest a large circle.” - 


SCENES IN THE LIFE OF OUR jaz. not 


LORD. Twenty-four Coloured Plates (16} by (By Post 

12} inches) By HAROLD COPPING. _ 2’. %) 

With Descriptive Letterpress by the LORD 

BISHOP OF DURHAM. Enclosed in Decora- 

tive Cloth Portfolio. [ Ready. 
THE GOSPEL IN THE OLD TES= i906, not 

TAMENT. ‘Twenty-four Coloured Plates (163 (By Post 

by 12} inches) By HAROLD COPPING,. — ?%s. 9%) 

With Descriptive Letterpress by the LORD 

BISHOP OF DURHAM. Enclosed in Decora- 

tive Cloth Portfolio. [ Ready. 


*.* The above two Portfolios are issued in response to the numerous 
applications for the separate pictures, which have already been so 
popular in Book form. 








CANON FREDK. LANGBRIDGE’S 
FOUR LITTLE BOOKS IN ONE 


RESTFUL THOUGHTS FOR 35 nt 
DUSTY WAYS. By the Rev. CANON (iy Post 
FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE, M.A., 3.40) 
D.Litt. Four Little Books in One: “THE 
DISTANT LIGHTS,” “A CLUSTER OF 
QUIET THOUGHTS,” “LITTLE TAPERS,” 
and “CLEAR WATERS,” to which are added 
some entirely new verses. Crown 8vo, Persian 
Yapp, Gilt Top, Round Corners, Also in Cloth 
Gilt, 2s. net (by post, 2s. 4d.) [ Ready. 


NEW PRESENTATION EDITION 


LITTLE WOMEN. By LOUISA M. 17s. 6d. net 
ALCOTT. With Eight Illustrations in Colour (By Post 





by HAROLD COPPING. A beautiful Presenta-  ** *4) 
tion Edition, printed in demy quarto, and bound 
in handsome white cloth gilt, gilt top. [Ready 








NEW ANNUAL GIFT BOOKS 


THE GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL. 8s. 
Edited by FLORA KLICKMANN. 768 
pages of Interesting Reading and Pictures 
for Girls of allages. Profusely illustrated with 
Coloured and hundreds of Black and White 
Illustrations. Large demy 4to, handsome cloth 
gilt. 


The EMPIRE ANNUAL for GIRLS. 
Edited by A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A. 384 
pages. With 7 Coloured and 16 Black and 
White Plates. 41 Complete Stories and Articles. 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt. 


THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. 
Edited by G. A. HUTCHISON. = 832 
pages of Reading and Pictures. 12 grand 
Coloured Plates, and upwards of 500 other 
Illustrations. Large demy 4to, handsome cloth 
gilt. 


The EMPIRE ANNUAL for BOYS. 
Edited by A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A. 384 
pages. With 7 Coloured and 16 Black and 
White Plates. 44 Complete Stories and Articles. 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt. 


THE CHILD’S EMPIRE PICTURE 
ANNUAL. A fino Crown Quarto Volume, 
containing 272 pages, about 125 delightful 
Stories and Rhymes in simple language, 40 
Coloured Illustrations, and upwards of 180 Black 
and White Pictures. Prettily bound in attractive 
Picture Cover. 


[ Ready. 
3s. 6d. 


[ Ready. 
8s. 


[ Ready. 
3s. 6d. 


[ Ready. 
3s. 6d. 


[ Ready. 

THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
4 Bouverie Street, London. 

PLEASE APPLY FOR THE NEW ILLUSTRATED LIST. 








